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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Winter Season 


Douglas James 


HIS WINTER, like many in the past, was a 
P[Msesson of paradoxes. The most obvious contra- 

diction was the coincidence of a marked south- 
ward invasion by the irruptive boreal species and 
simultaneous northward displacement of several win- 
tering populations. This latter group included com- 
mon wintering species, permanent resident representa- 
tives of the southern fauna, and_ extra-limital 
“stragglers.” Severe weather missed the West entirely 
but arrived in late winter in the East and Middle 
West where it produced some belated southward 
movements and considerable mortality. Other con- 
Spicuous contrasts concern the general delay of early 
Spring migration in the East coupled with unusually 
early appearances of a few species there; and the 
occurrence of one of the mildest winters known in 
Alaska and the Pacific Northwest while cold-devas- 
tated Florida and the Atlantic Southeast suffered 
record-shattering severity. 

The invasion of the East by western species was 
merely an “echo” of the spectacular flight last winter, 
but it was better than usual compared with what is 
normally expected. On the other hand, western ob- 
servers reported unusually few vagrant eastern species. 
On a more local level, invasions of previously xeric 
habitats by mesic bird species were noted from coast 
to coast in the southern tier of states during this 
first drought-free winter. 

Irruption of the Boreal Fauna—lIn this column 
Ludlow Griscom repeatedly has emphasized the 
importance of food availability in lieu of weather 
conditions when explaining movements of the no- 
madic northern species. Circumstances this winter 
support his thesis. The exodus southward began so 
early that not only was severe weather eliminated 
as a stimulus, but Dr. Newman was able to describe 
the essential features in the Fall Migration Summary 
(Audubon Field Notes 12: 7). If the birds had 
waited for the ‘‘appropriate’’ weather they would have 
delayed departure until near the end of winter. 
Furthermore, the evidence available, although not 
demonstrating a total failure in food production, 
clearly documents a general scarcity of conifer seeds, 
deciduous tree seeds and berries in the boreal forest 
representing a marked decline compared with last 
year when an invasion did not materialize. Dr. Gunn 
completes an analysis started in his breeding season 
and fall reports concerning this paucity of food in 
Ontario, and the opinions of governmental observers 
from Saskatchewan to Ontario corroborate his findings. 

Despite the clarity with which the causal factors 
may or may not be understood, to the field observer 
the seemingly unpredictable nature of these irregular 
wanderings is a source of unending wonderment com- 
bining the enjoyable features of surprise and delight. 
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Several regional editors in the invasion area referred 
to previous invasions in evaluating magnitude or 
sequence reflecting a general interest in these particu. 
lars. This special interest has produced a well-docy. 
mented chronicle of invasions in the pages of Audy. 
bon Field Notes and the journals which preceded it 
It is not necessary to present a tedious evaluation of 
the obvious manifold subjectivity inherent in a 
twenty-year summarization of these data (see table) 
to advise caution in accepting narrow differences in 
magnitude, #.e. “large invasion’’ versus “‘fair in. 
vasion,” “‘fair’’ versus “‘slight,’ and ‘“‘slight’’ versus 
“no invasion.” However, wider differences are prob. 
ably significant, “‘large’’ versus “‘slight,’’ ‘‘fair’ versus 
“none,” and the difference between “large” and 
“none” is certainly real. The geographical units were 
determined by the characteristics of distribution which 
seemed to recognize three zones: “East,” extending 
from the Atlantic seaboard to a line joining eastern 
Ontario, western New York and Pennsylvania with 
western Florida; “Middle West,’ continuing west- 
ward to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains; and 
“West,” from the mountains to the Pacific. A “large 
invasion” resulted when the regional editors in the 
invasion area were practically unanimous in describing 
the flight with superlatives denoting great abundance, 
the size and location of the invasion area varying with 
the species and the year. When the largeness of the 
population was generally not greatly emphasized 
the invasion was called “fair.” The difference be- 
tween a “slight invasion” and ‘‘no invasion”’ presented 
the most difficulty because some of the species are 
never completely absent, indeed some are permanent 
residents in many of the regions. Therefore, “slight” 
means a small increment over what is expected during 
a ‘“non-flight’’ year, and ‘“‘no invasion’ describes the 
presence of minimally expected numbers, which may 
be zero in some cases. Only land birds which are 
transcontinental breeders were analyzed in this sum- 
mary, and several species which could have been in- 
cluded were omitted owing to difficulties in evalua- 
tion. 

Perusal of this summarization reveals some inter- 
esting features of the invasion phenomenon, the most 
readily apparent being the inter-zonal discrepancies 
in invasion magnitude. Since the winter of 1948-49 
the character of the invasion in the West has differed 
significantly twenty-seven times from a synchronous 
condition in the East and Middle West, the East has 
been unique fifteen times, and the Middle West on 
only seven occasions. In fact a large or fair irruption, 
or a mixture of the two, has occurred simultaneously 
only eight times out of the more than sixty cases 
where one or the other value of magnitude has 
existed in any one of the regions. The explanation 
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probably lies in a differing tood supply from zone 
to zone in the boreal forest, a condition similar to 
that shown by Reinikainen (Ornis. Fenn. 14 : 55) 
to be operative in Red Crossbill movements. Delving 
further, it is evident that there have been consider- 
ably fewer invasions in the West in the past ten years 
than elsewhere; counting only the “‘large’’ irruptions 
there were twenty-six in the East, twenty-five in the 
Middle West, and six in the West. Perhaps condi- 
tions in the heterogeneous environment of the moun- 
tainous West are varied enough seldom to produce a 
uniform emigration-stimulating food shortage. 

Prior to the winter of 1948-49 there were twenty- 
five “large” invasions in the East and Middle West, 
after the winter of 1947-48 a total of fifty-one in 
the same two zones. This doubling in the second 
decade might represent the accidental by-product of 
more comprehensive coverage rather than a general 
change in bird distribution. The current regional re- 
porting pattern was established in the fall of 1948, 
the beginning of the second ten years, marking the 
first attempt to obtain complete nationwide coverage. 

Those who are interested in the cyclic nature of 
northern population irruptions will have difficulty 
finding a regularly recurring sequence in the summary 
of invasions. Not even the Snowy Owl, which has 
been linked with a three to four year lemming cycle 
(Shelford, Avk 62: 592), is conclusively cyclic. 

In noting the diverse diets of the invaders it is 
not surprising that successive invasions commonly 
lack agreement in species composition. However, it 
is unexpected that some disparity occurs between 
species which utilize the same or similar foods. The 
greatest number of inconsistencies occur between 
the three species which in winter are the most 
dependent upon conifer seeds, the Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Red Crossbill and White-winged Crossbill. The 
two species which are able to subsist on samaras and 
berries during an emergency, Evening Grosbeak and 
Pine Grosbeak, also show differences, but less often. 
The Common Redpoll and Pine Siskin which utilize 
small deciduous tree and weed seeds, are like the two 
grosbeaks in amount of variability. However, it is 
reasonable to include the Purple Finch with the 
siskin and redpoll which decreases the uniformity. 
These discrepancies implicate some factor in addition 
to food supply. Possibly a population build-up such 
as suggested by Siivonen, Ann. Soc. Zool. Bot. Finn., 
8 (G6):1, is a necessary prerequisite to an irruption. 

Returning to the current invasion, the fall indica- 
tions of a Snowy Owl irruption, which is long over- 
due, did not materialize, nor did the flights of the 
Pine Grosbeak and Red Crossbill which also seemed 
to be developing last fall. Otherwise the situation 
was exactly as described in the Summary of Fall 
Migration which emphasized the marked southward 
movement of the invaders, particularly the Evening 
Grosbeak. Mr. Potter and Mr. Scott declared it was 
the greatest invasion of this species ever observed 
in Virginia, and Mr. Chamberlain echoed this state- 
ment for the adjacent coastal area south to Charleston, 
S. C., only about fifty-five miles farther south than 
the autumn penetration. Inland in the east they 
went as far south as Gadsden, Ala. Farther north the 
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population was not so exceptional, and in the eastern 
Great Lakes area they were scarce until the return 
flight from the South began in late January. Othe 
nomadic boreal species, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Pyr. 
ple Finch, Pine Siskin and White-winged Crossbil]. 
were also recorded far southward in great numbers 
but did not break any records, except perhaps the 
crossbill in northern Oklahoma. 

Other Latitudinal Displacements—Although 0 
attempt was made to correlate the distribution of no. 
madic boreal species with weather conditions, eleven 
regional editors attributed a seemingly extraordinary 
amount of northward displacement to mildness the 
first half of winter. Reference to this phenomenon 
ranged from an explanation of the distributional 
irregularities of a single species, to a description of 
a general tendency such as Dr. Scott's observation 
that “there are so many early dates and late dates of 
birds that usually go south that I cannot record them 
all,” or Dr. Breckenridge’s summarization, “the 
milder than average weather prevailing in the north. 
ern portions of the Region induced a great many 
migrants to remain somewhat north of their usual 
winter ranges” and that “space permits mention of 
only a few of these... .” 

The northward migratory ‘stragglers,’ which are 
a heterogeneous and scattered group of individuals 
wintering north of their usual limits, have received 
special emphasis again this year. Perhaps the long 
sequence of winters like the present one, which has 
been very mild until a late cold period, has been 
responsible, but other factors, such as those discussed 
by Dr. Newman and Mr. Webster, may also be 
important. These two editors in the South are not 
as sure of the primary importance of weather as are 
their northern colleagues. It is interesting to note 
here that the number of ‘stragglers’ which were re- 
ported to have overwintered were more numerous 
in the East this year, where a late winter cold period 
materialized, than in the West, where mildness pre- 
vailed all winter. Of course, this interpretation 1s 
complicated by the different coverage in the two 
areas. 

On the other hand, conspicuous northward shifts 
of whole populations of several species were re- 
ported with such unanimity, and in some cases were 
finally pushed southward by later severe conditions, 
that the importance of weather cannot be neglected. 
The coast-to-coast waterfowl populations were ex- 
ceptional in this respect, setting the pace in Washing- 
ton where the winter inventory was double the 
average. Even Alaska had some open fresh water for 
waterfowl. Prof. Nolan describes a remarkable south- 
ward retreat of waterfowl in the Middle West during 
rigorous weather in late winter, a severity which also 
affected the wintering gulls. Some other noteworthy 
shifts of whole populations were: grebes in the 
Northwest, hawks and eagles frequently called more 
common than usual in the northern tier of states, 
crows in the eastern Great Lakes area, and Robins 
present in unusual abundance at the northern perime- 
ter of their winter range. Considering the same 
phenomenon from the opposite point of view, some 
editors in the South reported the absence of flights 
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of a few species; alcids off the southern coast of 
California, jumcos and sparrows in the southern 
Great Plains and Texas coastal areas. 

The frequent mention in the Northeast of great 
numbers of individuals representing species belonging 
to the southern permanent resident fauna, which 
curiously make their most impressive northward in- 
cursions in winter, may also have been due to mild 
weather. Although this trend has been developing 
for a number of years, the current opinions of the 
New England editors suggest a spectacular irruption 
of the Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Wren, Mockingbird, 
and particularly the Cardinal. 

In the area adjacent to the southern Atlantic sea- 
hoard there was no mention of northward shifts in 
population; in fact quite the contrary, a very severe 
winter seemingly caused a marked southward move- 
ment. Mr. Chamberlain names a number of species 
which were scarce in the affected area, and Dr. 
Stevenson, continuing his very important population 
analyses, discovered a definite southward displace- 
ment. 

Longitudinal Displacements.—The invasion of the 
East by western species was significant, but not nearly 
equal to the tremendous influx last winter. As usual 
Massachusetts, Florida and Louisiana lead in the 
documentation of this event. The predominance again 
this year of the three species which dominated the 
flight last winter, Western Tanager, Bullock’s Oriole 
and Black-headed Grosbeak, indicates an “echo in- 
The return of unbanded grosbeaks to the 
identical places visited last year suggests to Dr. 
Newman that attachment to a familiar wintering 
area, even in extralimital locations, may be responsible 
for this migratory puzzle. 

Although the invasion of the West by eastern 
species is mever as spectacular as the reverse, this 
winter was particularly poor, involving only a hand- 
ful of records. 

Mortality —Continuing the sinister relationship of 
last autumn the association between weather and 
death was uninterrupted, but the character of this 
association changed. Mortality due directly to ex- 
posure, or indirectly to the adverse effects of weather 
on the availability of food, was encountered fre- 
quently during the maleficent late winter, particularly 
in the hard-hit Southeast. Accidental fatalities in 
striking high obstacles during migration, which was 
an important weather-linked hazard last fall, is natur- 
ally largely absent in winter, but the beginning north- 
ward flow of migrants at the end of March produced 
in Florida the first television tower kills of the year. 
However, this factor was far overshadowed by the 
abundant records of starved or “frozen’’ birds through- 
out the East. The Robin was victimized the most, 
being reported killed from Ohio to southern Florida, 
the number totaling into the hundreds in South 
Carolina. The area reporting the greatest general 
mortality was, surprisingly, southern Florida where 
Tree Swallows, Purple Martins, Catbirds, Robins and 
Myrtle Warblers perished in significant numbers. 
The reader probably shares Dr. Stevenson's and 
Dr. Newman’s consternation over why some species 
are unable to survive conditions in the South which 
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are less severe than those regularly experienced and 
endured by the same species in more northern loca- 
tions. Undoubtedly, acclimation is an important fac- 
tor. A few of the other severe weather casualties are: 
a record-breaking mortality of roosting Eastern Blue- 
birds in Nashville, a relative failure of the southern 
Florida wading-bird breeding colonies for the third 
straight year, and starvation and drowning of grebes 
when ice closed a lake in North Carolina (while 
Alaska was enjoying an open winter!). 

Several starved northern owls were reported, but 
in Alaska, a high population thrived on a mouse 
infestation, a condition which also produced an 
abundance of hawks at the opposite end of the re- 
port area, southern Texas. Even the severe conditions 
in the East produced a copious food supply for some 
species; thawing in February in New Jersey released 
a multitude of frozen fish which enticed many gulls 
inland to fresh-water lakes. 

Changes Following the End of the Drought.—This 
is the first of several winters in which drought condi- 
tions were not experienced in the southern tier of 
states, and the compensatory change in avian dis- 
tribution has been startlingly rapid. Waterfowl and 
other water birds have reoccupied previously dry 
inland aquatic habitats including desert lakes in the 
Southwest; Dippers inhabited mountain streams which 
are flowing again in California; Mockingbirds and 
Western Meadowlarks have entered previously hostile 
desert areas in Arizona; and both Mr. Small and 
Mr. Monson observed Starling movements into richly 
blooming desert areas which apparently had been 
previously too dry to occupy. Dr. Stevenson presents 
population statistics to illustrate the return of a 
Florida fauna which was decimated by the drought, 
and Mr. Webster uses the same technique to demon- 
strate the retreat of several xeric birds in Texas. 

Migration —A delay of early migration in three 
regions, Northeastern Maritime, Southern Atlantic 
Coast and Middlewestern Prairie, naturally stimulated 
speculation about the influence of the rigorous late 
winter. Yet, in the most hard-hit area, Florida, there 
was no significant trend, some species were late but 
others were early. Furthermore, several cases of ex- 
tremely early movements were reported, the most 
impressive involving the Purple Martin which re- 
turned to southern Florida in great numbers on 
January 12, reached the states immediately to the 
north by the 21st, and arrived in Nova Scotia on 
March 2! 

Loons and Grebes.—Coastal observers found and 
carefully described the first Arctic Loon for Texas. 
Common Loons were mysteriously rare in northeastern 
Ohio but abundant in south Florida. Horned Grebes 
were numerous along the Atlantic Coast with 2097 
individuals probably setting a record for Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Pelicans —Alarmingly few Brown Pelicans were 
observed on the northern Gulf Coast, but on the 
Atlantic coast one occurred as far north as southern 
Virginia. 

Waders. 


A December specimen of the Cattle 
Egret in Nova Scotia, the overwintering of the Rock- 
port, Tex., pair discovered last fall, and the final 
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establishment of this species on Galveston Island of torpidity in captive Chordeiles (Condor 57 : 129) 
describe the recent events in its exploding distribution. the possibility of hibernation in these birds must po: 
Great Blue Herons and Common Egrets wintered be overlooked. Other speculations concerning hiberna. 
northward in unusually high numbers, the latter tion and torpor concerned the Poor-will in Californj; 
showing this tendency in the northeastern seaboard and the Pauraque in Texas. A specimen which appear; 
area, Arkansas and Oregon. A Glossy Ibis in New to be Allen’s Hummingbird was obtained in south 
Jersey was another unusual northward occurrence in Texas. 

this group. 

W aterfowl.—Distributions which represent marked 
departures from the expected were: White-fronted 
Geese in the Atlantic flyway in North Carolina and 
New Jersey; a Barrow’s Goldeneye in Texas where 
there is no accepted record; the third Harlequin 
Duck in Florida; and King Eiders wandering south- 
ward to about the same latitude on both coasts, 
Maryland and central California. 

Vultures and Hawks.—A roost in central Ohio 
including 90 Black Vultures is a startling discovery 
since the area is outside the regular range of the e ae ; 
species. In Florida the disturbing possibility exists u arblers.—Relatively high numbers of Myrtle 
that only one female Everglade Kite remains in the Warblers on of Oklahoma and = Texas — 
only U. S. breeding colony at Lake Okeechobee. The partly explain the scarcity of this species in several 
Massachusetts Osprey in late December may have pee localities. An Orange-crowned Warbler and 
been a retarded migrant rather than a_ wintering MecGillivesy's Warbler in British Columbia wets s. 
individual. markably far north. 


Thrushes—The Robin was so widespread and 
abundant that the regional editors were practically 
unanimous in emphasizing this phenomenon. Since 
a pattern of decline in one area and increase jp 
another could not be found, the only explanation js 
that the Robin must be enjoying a ubiquitous popula. 
tion peak. The appearance of a Varied Thrush in 
New Hampshire was accompanied by a general ab. 
sence of movement into the western lowlands, possibly 
due to the mild weather. Swainson’s Thrushes 
occurred in Virginia and Maryland. 





Shorebirds and Alcids.—December records of the Finches and Sparrows.—Those who recognize the 
Marbled Godwit in New Jersey and Virginia may Cardinal as a fearless feeding-station bird will be 
have been another case of delayed migration. Cer-  Sufprised to learn of their extremely shy behavior 
tainly they were unusually far northward of their in the New England areas where a range extension 
normal winter range. The champion overland alcid, 15 0ccurring. In Utah Black Rosy Finches were found 
the Ancient Murrelet, added Colorado to the enigma ‘osting throughout the depth of a fifty-foot well. 
of its distribution. Grasshopper Sparrows tried to winter in Pennsyl- 

Owls.—One of the conspicuous characteristics this Vania and New York but were relatively unsuccessful; 
winter was the abundance of Short-eared Owls in two out of three died. 
certain northern areas of the East and Middle West, Other Songbirds.—Interesting records of the “west: 
“more . . . than ever before” in the Hudson-St. ern invasion’’ were: Ash-throated Flycatcher in Vir- 
Lawrence Region. ginia, Say’s Phoebe remaining in Louisiana after 

Goatsuckers and Hummingbirds —Common Night- arriving in the fall and another appearing in Pennsyl- 
hawks were a real winter surprise in December in vania, Sage Thrasher in Louisiana, and Green-tailed 
Tennessee (also see the Christmas count, Audubon Towhee in Massachusetts. A Bahama Swallow and 
Field Notes 12: 162), and in Louisiana in Decem- Melodious Grassquit in Florida represented an un- 
ber and February. In view of Marshall's observation usual vagrancy from the West Indies. 


Regional Index to the Winter Highlights —Birp NY., Appalch., Mid. Prair., Cent. S., Mid. Pac; 
BEHAVIOR: NE Mar., Mid. Atl., Fla., Cent. S., S. POPULATION STATISTICS: Fla., Mid. Prair., Cent. S$. 
Tex., Grt. Basin; EARLY SPRING MIGRATION AND _ S. Tex., Mid. Pac.; SOUTHERN FAUNA RANGE Ex- 
NEsTING: NE. Mar., S. Atl., Fla., Ont. NY., Mid. TENSION: NE. Mar., Hud. St., Ont. NY.; SOUTH- 
Prair., Palouse, SW., N. Pac.; EASTERN SPECIES IN WARD MOVEMENT DELAYED BY MILD WEATHER: 
THE West: S. Grt. Plns., Palouse, Grt. Basin, SW., | NE. Mar., Mid. Atl., Ont. NY., Appalch., Grt. Lks., 
S. Pac.; END OF THE DROUGHT: Fla., S. Tex., SW., Mid. Prair., Cent. S., N. Grt. Plns., S. Grt. Plns., 
Mid. Pac., S. Pac.; INVASION By BOREAL SPECIES: S. Tex., Palouse, Grt. Basin, Alaska, N. Pac., Mid. 
NE. Mar., Hud. St., Mid. Atl., S. Atl., Fla., Ont. Pac., S. Pac.; SOUTHWARD MOVEMENT PRODUCED 
NY., Appalch., Mid. Prair., Cent. S., Palouse; BY SEVERE WEATHER: NE. Mar., S. Atl., Fla., Ont. 
MORPHOLOGICAL ABERRATIONS: Palouse, N. Pac., NY., Mid. Prair., N. Grt. Plns., S. Tex., Alaska; 
S. Pac.; MorTALITY: NE. Mar., Hud. St., Mid. Atl., SPRING MIGRATION DELAYED BY SEVERE WEATHER: 
S. Atl., Fla., Ont. NY., Appalch., Mid. Prair.. Cent. NE. Mar., S. Atl., Fla., Mid. Prair.; WESTERN 
S., S. Tex., Grt. Basin; POPULATION DECLINE DUE SPECIES IN THE East: NE. Mar., Mid. Atl., S. Atl, 
TO SEVERE WEATHER: Hud. St., S. Atl., Fla., Ont. Fla., Cent. S., S. Tex. 
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REGIONAL REPORTS 


Winter Season 


December 1, 1957 - March 31, 1958 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.—Gen- 
erally speaking this wasn’t a bad winter. Oldsters 
again could sit back and reminisce about the ‘good old 
days’ when winters were 
really winters. December 
was warm throughout, 
with temperatures in the 
60's on the 20th and the 
21st. In the Boston re- 
gion December was the 
wettest month of the year 
with nearly 6.6 inches of 
rain, providing a ninth 
inning rally to a year 
which earlier threatened 
to be one of the driest on 
record. January was also 
warm throughout and 
even wetter than the pre- 
ceding month. It was the 
third wettest January in 
Portland, Me. since 1871; 
9.5 inches fell in the Bos- 
ton region, which is more than double the normal 
precipitation. The southern half of the Region re- 
ceived very little snow but northern inland sections 
received most of the precipitation in the form of 
snow. Winter finally assumed its characteristic form 
in February; mid-month saw an eleven-day stretch 
when the temperature in the Boston region did not 
go above freezing. Precipitation was again heavy, 
exceeding the norm in many areas. Snow accumula- 
tions rose and waned in the southern half but inland 
snow amounts increased steadily. The short-lived 
winter aspect was broken by the mildness of the first 
half of March but this mildness was not accompanied 
by lovely spring days; rather, the characteristics of 
the month were cloudiness, fog and precipitation. 
There were two mid-month snowstorms that deposited 
a heavy wet snow over much of the Region, wreaking 
havoc with power lines, trees and shrubs, and gen- 
erally disrupting the orderly routines of both birds 
and men. There were a fair number of western 
stragglers and late-lingering birds that brightened 
up the early part of the winter. Such birds as a 
Green-tailed Towhee, a Varied Thrush, a flurry of 
Oregon Junco reports, Western Tanager, Black- 
headed Grosbeak, and a number of warblers includ- 
ing an extraordinarily late Cape May added spice to 
December birding and generally fattened up the 
Christmas count lists. The Cardinals and the Tufted 
Titmice were very much in evidence at feeding sta- 
tions throughout the southern two-thirds of the 
Region. Winter finches, which were absent last year, 
were present in considerable numbers through all of 














the winter months. Vegetation-wise, spring was on 
schedule this year but not so with the birds. As late 
as the last week in March none of the expected early 
birds had been reported. Everyone was asking where 
were the Robins, the Eastern Bluebirds, the Eastern 
Phoebes, the Tree Swallows, the Song Sparrows, and 
even the Canada Geese. It wasn’t until March 30 that 
the first real influx of early spring migrants appeared; 
on that day there was a general widespread arrival of 
Robins, Killdeer, Song Sparrows, Sparrow Hawks, and 
especially, Canada Geese. Packard in the Maine Field 
Observer (Vol. 3, No. 4) reports for March 30th 
“spectacular migration all day as geese moved up the 
coast to Merrymeeting Bay. The first large influx of 
the season with thousands arriving in the diurnal 
flight.” 

Loons and Grebes—Fair numbers of Common 
Loons were reported but there were comparatively few 
Red-throated Loons; Horned Grebes were in especial- 
ly good numbers during December (1170 at Plum 
Island, Mass. on Dec. 22); Red-necked Grebes were 
in better than usual numbers. An Eared Grebe was 
seen at Bass Rocks, Gloucester, Mass. in late January 
by many observers. Pied-billed Grebes were reported 
sporadically throughout the winter but spring arrivals 
were late. 

Herons.—There were good numbers of Great Blue 
Herons and Black-crowned Night Herons reported. 
A Yellow-crowned Night Heron was seen at 
Eastham, Mass. on Jan. 26 (M. Gardler). A 
Common Egret was seen at Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 
on March 24 (N. Bryden) and a Cattle Egret was 
collected at Cape Sable, Nova Scotia, on Dec. 18 
(Ainsley Chivers). 

Swans, Geese and Ducks.—The Mute Swans along 
the southern coast of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
successfully overwintered and many were nesting by 
the end of March. Good numbers of Canada Geese 
were reported during the early winter but most were 
forced out by freezes and the numbers gradually 
diminished until the first northward-bound migrants 
appeared. The great influx of geese into Merrymeet- 
ing Bay on March 30 has already been mentioned 
but it should be noted that numbers of geese were 
seen migrating through the southern half of the 
Region from late February on. Snow Geese were 
seen at a number of places in eastern Massachusetts 
and a flock of 9 spent the winter at Plymouth, Mass. 
There was a good variety of ducks that successfully 
wintered including: Gadwall, Pintail, Green-winged 
Teal, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveler, Ring-necked Duck 
and Hooded Mergansers. A tremendous gathering of 
Black Ducks was reported from the Parker River 
Refuge on Plum Island during December when 12,000 
were present. The Common Goldeneye was generally 
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late in arriving in the southern half of the Region and 
numbers did not increase until January; 15,000 Com- 
mon Eiders were counted at Monomoy on Dec. 8 (A. 
Morgan). 

Hawks.—The generally mild and open winter in- 
duced good numbers of hawks to linger. All of the 
usual wintering species were reported as well as the 
following unusual reports: Osprey on Dec. 29 at 
South Dartmouth, Mass.; a Pigeon Hawk at South 
Berwick, Me.; Pigeon Hawks were reported from four 
localities in eastern Massachusetts in December. A 
Gyrfalcon was reported from Musquodoboit, N. S. 
on Jan. 27 (T. F. T. Morland). 

Rails and Shorebirds—A number of reports were 
received of Virginia Rails wintering in Nova Scotia. 
Clapper Rails were again seen throughout the winter 
at Newburyport, Mass. Killdeers wintered from Maine 
to Rhode Island in small numbers but spring migrants 
were few and late. Ruddy Turnstones were reported 
during February from both Maine and Massachusetts. 
Other shorebirds reported in small numbers were: 
Black-bellied Plover, Common Snipe, Greater Yellow- 
legs, Knot, Purple Sandpiper, Dunlin, and Sanderling. 
There was a very early report of an Upland Plover 
seen on March 25 at Concord, Mass. (V. Armstrong). 
A Northern Phalarope was seen at Wells, Me. on 
Dec. 27. On Dec. 1, 4500 Red Phalaropes were seen 
off Nauset, Mass., while 2500 were reported from 
Rockport, Mass. in late December. 

Gulls and Terns.—White-winged Gulls were scarce 
during the early part of the season, gradually increas- 
ing slightly during mid-winter. As many as 12 Black- 
headed Gulls were reported from Nova Scotia, while 
the usual 2 to 4 were present at Newburyport Harbor; 
other individuals were seen at Hingham, Scituate, 
and Chatham, Mass. and at Providence and Point 
Judith in Rhode Island. Large numbers of Black- 
legged Kittiwakes were seen on the Outer Cape of 
Massachusetts and off Nantucket during December. 
A Forster’s Tern was seen at Hampton, N. H. on 
Dec. 28 (J. McIlwaine and T. Richards). 

Alcids.—There were 100 Razorbills seen at Rock- 
port, Mass. in early January, and many other scat- 
tered reports. Both the Common and the Thick-billed 
Murre were reported from time to time and there 
were still thousands of Dovekies present at sea off 
Rockport in December. There were numerous off- 
shore reports in early winter from Nova Scotia. 
Black Guillemots were generally scarce. 

Owls.—There were very few Snowy Owls. Normal 
numbers of Long-eared and Short-eared Owls were 
reported. Saw-whet Owls were noted in fairly good 
numbers but unfortunately a number of these were 
‘found dead.’ The Saw-whet seems to be peculiarly 
ill-adapted for the rigors of winter, since many birds 
were found in a starving condition. A Boreal Owl 
was taken at Hermon, Me. on March 20 (House). 

Woodpeckers, Swallows, Jays—The Red-bellied 
Woodpecker that appeared at Wellesley, Mass. on 
Nov. 17, 1957 remained throughout the winter. Three 
Red-headed Woodpeckers were reported from Mas- 
sachusetts, one of which died; two were reported 
from Maine. After a particularly heavy fall flight, 
there were good numbers of Hairy Woodpeckers. 
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There was an extremely early record of a Purple 
Martin captured alive in West Middle Sable, N. § 
on March 2 (H. F. Lewis). Blue Jays were also 
reported throughout in greater than usual numbers. 
The Gray Jays gradually disappeared with the num. 
bers in Maine dropping from 27 reports in December 
to 6 in March. 

Chickadees, Nuthatches, W’rens.—Black-capped 
Chickadees were everywhere abundant and there was 
a scattering of reports from Maine, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire of the Boreal Chickadee. Tufted Tit. 
mouse reports from Massachusetts came exclusively 
from feeding stations and, as might be expected, as 
the weather worsened the number of reports increased. 
with the most individuals being reported in February. 
However, during March numbers dropped sharply. 
There was one report from New Hampshire and 
none from Maine. White-breasted Nuthatches were 
generally reported as abundant but the Red-breasted 
Nuthatches, while reported with regularity were 
definitely not abundant. More and more Carolina 
Wrens were reported from Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, with one seen at Otter Creek, Me. 
throughout the winter. 

Mockers, Thrushes.—Mockingbirds were compara- 
tively common in Maine with 7 reported for Decem- 
ber; some of these were later found dead but at 
least 3 survived the winter. As many or more were 
seen in Massachusetts and Rhode Island and 2 were 
seen in New Hampshire. Catbirds and Brown Thrash- 
ers were few, although a Brown Thrasher was te- 
ported from West Middle Sable, N. S. on Dec. 23 
(H. F. Lewis). Robins were mostly reported as indi- 
viduals with few flocks being seen. A Varied Thrush 
was seen from Jan. 18 on at New Hampton, N. H. 
(Lathrops). Several very interesting and informative 
lessons can be gleaned from the report of a Town- 
send’s Solitaire seen at West Gloucester, Mass. on 
Dec. 3 (Mrs. H. A. Viator). The first lesson concerns 
an essay on the thrill of discovering a ‘new bird’ 
(Bull. Mass. Aud. Soc. 42: 3-4) and the need for 
paying close attention to details; the second lesson 
is a reminder from Eugene Eisenmann (Bull. Mass. 
Aud. Soc. 42: 217) that all is not necessarily what 
it appears to be. He points out that sight identifica- 
tions of solitaires are made difficult because of a 
nearly identically-colored species commonly found as 
a cage bird. Nevertheless, reports such as these are of 
value if coincidental with reports from other parts 
of the Eastern United States. Eastern Bluebirds were 
noticeably low in numbers during the winter and 
even more so during March; there were no reports 
of bluebirds from Maine or Massachusetts during 
March. 

Shrikes—There was a very heavy flight, throughout 
the Region, of Northern Shrikes in December and 
the numbers remained fairly constant throughout the 
period. There was no noticeable diminution of num- 
bers during March. Loggerhead Shrikes were reported 
during the winter from Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island and the first spring transients were noted in 
Maine on March 17-18. 

Warblers—tIn addition to the usual 
there were December reports of some late stragglers: 
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Orange -rowned Warbler, Nashville Warbler, Pine 
Warbler. Ovenbird, Yellowthroat, and Yellow-breast- 
ed Chat. Most of these birds were found in the 
southern half of the Region but Maine had both Pine 
Warbler and Yellow-breasted Chat, while Nova Scotia 
had Palm, Yellowthroat and Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Again, as might be expected, there were several in- 
stances of these birds being found dead later in the 
winter. 

Orioles through Tanagers.—Baltimore Orioles were 
found at feeding stations from Nova Scotia to Rhode 
Island during the months of December and January 
(there were reports of at least 30 individuals). Sever- 
al Bullock's Orioles were reported from Massachusetts. 
Rusty Blackbirds wintered at several places in Mas- 
sachusetts. Brown-headed Cowbirds were wintering 
in fairly large numbers in Nova Scotia and Maine 
and even larger numbers were noted in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. A female Summer Tanager was 
seen in Shelburne, N. S. on Dec. 1 (M. Robertson, 
fide Lewis). Single Western Tanagers were reported 
from Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Grosbeaks, Finches, and Sparrows.—Cardinals con- 
tinued to occupy a prominent spot in the bird news. 
They increased in numbers during the early winter 
and finally turned up in Nova Scotia, increased 
in Maine (1-2 birds at 6 locales) remained at 
status quo in Massachusetts and increased in 
Rhode Island. One universal complaint was _ that 
they were quite shy and, quite often, did not eat on 
the feeding trays but rather gleaned bits and pieces 
that were lying on the ground. As the winter wore on 
the numbers decreased but it is hoped that breeding 
pairs will remain for the summer. A Black-headed 
Grosbeak remained throughout the winter at Beverly, 
Mass. and was last seen on March 8. A Blue Gros- 
beak was reported from Cotuit, Mass. on Feb. 16 
(Higgins) and an Indigo Bunting was present at 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. from Dec. 28 until the end 
of February. A Dickcissel was seen on Dec. 2 and 3 
at Shelburne, N. S. (MR) and there were a number 
of reports from the southern part of the Region. 
Evening Grosbeaks were especially abundant in nearly 
all parts of the Region, except the southern coast of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Purple Finches were 
surprisingly scarce. Pine Grosbeaks were reported 
everywhere as abundant except for the southern coastal 
region; numbers fell somewhat during late February 
and March. Common Redpolls were just the opposite 
with numbers building up during January and Febru- 
ary and with many large flocks still being reported 
in March. Hoary Redpolls were reported during 
March from two localities in Massachusetts and one 
in Maine. Good numbers of Am. Goldfinches were 
reported throughout, while Pine Siskins were gener- 
ally low in numbers. A Green-tailed Towhee was 
banded in December at Middleboro, Mass. (E. Ro- 


maine). The number of Rufous-sided Towhees present , 


was considerably less than during the winter of 1956- 
57. However, there were reports of 44 individuals from 
Massachusetts during January. Lark Sparrows were 
seen at Needham, Mass. on Jan. 10 and another was 
at Galilee, R. I. during the first two weeks of Janu- 
iry. No fewer than 7 Oregon Juncos were seen in 








Massachusetts. Two Harris’ Sparrows were seen in 
Scituate on Dec. 1 (G. Sylvester). There were a 
number of reports of wintering White-crowned Spar- 
rows—a fairly recent phenomenon, almost unheard 
of ten years ago. Somewhat in the same category is 
the report of a wintering Lincoln’s Sparrow at 
Warren, Me. that remained until March 10. Song 
Sparrows were late in arriving and by the end of 
March were still not present in normal numbers.— 
James Bairp, Norman Bird Sanctuary, Middletown, 
R. I. and RutH P. Emery, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.— 
Throughout the Region the winter temperatures were 
not far from normal with a few local exceptions but 
the snowfall was heavy. 
New York City reported 
its heaviest fall in ten 
years and in northern 
New England the total 
fall ranged from 7 to 14 
feet; most of the fall oc- 
curred after the middle 
of February and _ lasted 
through March. As the 
food crop was low the 
wintering birds were hard 
pressed to maintain them- 
selves and a southward 
exodus was marked. One 
of the features of the 
winter season was the 
number of owls that came 
into or passed through 
the Region and another 
was the extension of the 
range of three birds with southern affinities; the 
Tufted Titmouse, the Carolina Wren and the Cardin- 
al all pushed north far beyond their accustomed limits 
and many succumbed during the severe winter. 

Loons through Cormorants —A Common Loon was 
in the Hudson River off Stony Point, Rockland Co., 
N. Y. on Jan. 12, a rare visitor to the river at this 
point (I. G. Kennedy). At the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario in Sandy Pond, N. Y. a loon was studied 
at close range by W. R. Spofford, F. Scheider and 
I. C. T. Nisbet and was identified as an Arctic 
Loon. Mr. Nisbet is quite familiar with this species 
in Europe. Several Red-necked Grebes were reported 
in the Onondaga County, N. Y. area in the late 
winter (WRS); on Long Island, N. Y. a number 
were present throughout the winter at Montauk Point, 
20 in mid-January; an Eared Grebe at Great Kills, 
Staten Island, N. Y. on March 8 and again on the 
15th gave an opportunity for a close and prolonged 
study (F. P. Wolfarth, et al.). Six hundred Gannets 
were seen at Montauk Point, L. I. Ten Great Cor- 
morants were off Westport, Conn. on Dec. 28; 108 
of this species were identified at Long Branch, N. J. 
(J. L. Edwards, et al.), where it is assumed that 
this cormorant had occurred in past winters but was 
not separated. 
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Herons.—A flock of 38 Great Blue Herons stayed 
at Jones Beach, L. I. as late as the first of the year 
(J. J. Elliott). There were several winter dates for 
Common Egrets in Connecticut, on Long Island and 
in northern New Jersey. Twenty Black-crowned Night 
Herons were in the vicinity of Jones Beach, L. I. on 
Dec. 29 (JJE). A Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
remained at Mt. Sinai Harbor into February (G. S. 
Raynor) and at Jamaica Bay, L. I. one was present 
on Dec. 21. Near Griggstown not far from Princeton, 
N. J. a Glossy Ibis was sighted on March 10; it 
was feeding in rain-pools within 100 yards of the 
road (Gillespie). 

Waterfowl—Canada Geese were rather numerous. 
A flock of 1735 was at Water Mill, L. I. in mid- 
January (C. McKeever). At Cap Tourmente, Que. 
the flock of Snow Geese present in the fall far 
outnumbered the birds in the wintering flocks in 
the United States—in the St. Lawrence there were 
over 100,000 birds. A study of the banding records 
there by Louis Lemieux indicated that a portion of the 
Quebec flock consists of Lesser Snows but the ratio 
is as yet undetermined. Individual birds and small 
flocks of Snow Geese were reported in the valleys 
of the Connecticut and the Hudson Rivers as well 
as on Long Island; there were 3 at Montauk and 12 
in Hawk Pond in Easthampton, L. I. on Feb. 21 
(D. Puleston, e¢ al.). Thirty Gadwalls spent most of 
February at E. Patchogue, L. I. 

Am. Widgeon were numerous—2500 at Mecox, 
L. I. in mid-January (CMcK) and 1850 at Jamaica 
Bay through January (J. Mayer); 2 European Wid- 
geon were on western Long Island in January and 
2 were seen at Long Branch, N. J. on Dec. 28. A 2 


Shoveler wintered at Springfield, Mass. (many ob- 


servers). On Long Island the wintering population 
of Ring-necked Ducks was very low; there has been 
a reduction of about 80% in 3 years (JJE). Over 
16,000 Greater Scaup were seen off Westport, Conn. 
in late December; a ¢ Barrow’s Goldeneye was 
reported at St. Simeon, Charlevoix Co., P. Q. on 
Dec. 15 (F. Hamel). 

On Jan. 15 at Riviére du Loup, Que. 100 Old- 
squaws were present (L. Lemieux). A Harlequin 
was at Rockaway Point, L. I. on Dec. 15 (JJE) and 
1 or 2 others were frequently seen at Montauk 
Point. Common Eiders were usually present off 
Montauk and in mid-January there were 17 King 
Eiders in the same area; 14 of the latter species 
were at Deal, N. J. in January (G. M. Seeley). Ruddy 
Ducks were numerous; 865 were counted at Long 
Branch, N. J. on Dec. 28: in the Hudson River off 
Piermont, N. Y. 100 were seen on March 6 (R. F. 
Deed). 

Hawks.—The population of the Turkey Vulture 
roost near Princeton, N. J., which is at about the 
northern limit of this bird's wintering range, was 
17 on Jan. 20 (R. Thorsell); a Black Vulture was 
at Westhampton, L. I. on March 9 (L. Wilcox). 
Goshawks were reported rather generally from Que- 
bec south, and at Lancaster, N. H. one was seen on 
Jan. 6 (R. M. Hatch); the majority of those found 
in the Connecticut River valley of Massachusetts 
were immature. Wintering Red-tailed Hawks were 


fairly mumerous near Syracuse, N. Y. (WRS): 3 
Broad-wing, rare in winter in Rockland County. 
N. Y., was reported at Pearl River on Dec. 29 
(J. Morlan). Rough-legged Hawks were relatively 
numerous in northern New York state; at Watertown 
the maximum number were seen in December (J, B. 
Belknap); in an area south of Oneida Lake, N. Y. 
12 or more could be seen almost daily (WRS): jin 
Connecticut, on Long Island and in northern New 
Jersey reports of the species were more numerous 
than usual. A Gyrfalcon was seen near Quebec city 
on Dec. 12 (H. Ouellet) ; a Pigeon Hawk was noted 
in that same vicinity on Feb. 7 and on March 22 
(R. St. Laurent). 

Rails—From Feb. 17 to early March a King Rail 
was seen frequently at Brookhaven, L. I. Snow and 
ice had so restricted the available feeding area that 
it ignored observers and became much less shy than 
usual, permitting photographs to be taken at 15 
feet (DP). 

Gulls and Terns.—''White-winged’’ Gulls were 
reported in considerable numbers. Icelands were nu- 
merous in the St. Lawrence River below Quebec city 
in December and again in early February; and at 
Chesterfield, N. H., near Brattleboro, Vt. one was 
seen on Jan. 4 and 5 (T. Richards). Both Glaucous 
and Iceland Gulls were also in the Connecticut River 
valley in the vicinity of Northampton, Mass., and 
an Iceland was at Quabbin Reservoir during the 
winter. Both Glaucous and Iceland were seen regular- 
ly on the Oswego River, N. Y. And an Iceland was 
on the Hudson River at Mechanicville, N. Y. on 
Jan. 1 (A. Gardner). In the vicinity of the lower 
Passaic River in New Jersey and on Staten Island, 
N. Y. there were many reports of both of these 
species; 1 or perhaps 2 Icelands were in the Central 
Park Reservoir in New York City in late February 
and early March (P. W. Post). 

A Lesser Black-backed Gull collected at Ruther- 
ford, N. J. on Feb. 9 was identified as graellsii; an- 
other of this species was seen at Secaucus, N. J. on 
March 16 (FPW); on Long Island one was reported 
at Orient (R. Latham). Four Black-headed Gulls, 2 
adults, in Lincoln Park, Jersey City, N. J. were 
watched at close range for over an hour. The other 
2, immatures, were still there at the end of the period 
(FPW, L. Hilton); 2 of this species were at Wolfs 
Pond, Staten Island, N. Y. on Dec. 8 and 1 on 
Central Park Reservoir in New York City on Jan. 10 
was standing on the ice within 40 feet of the ob- 
server and was watched through a 20X telescope 
(PWP). There were more than the usual number 
of reports of Black-legged Kittiwakes along the 
coasts of Long Island and New Jersey; an immature 
was seen inland at the Boonton, N. J. Reservoir on 
Dec. 21 (FPW). 

Alcids.—Two Black Guillemots were reported from 
St. Simeon, Que. on Dec. 15 (FH). Near Moriches 
Inlet, L. I. 30 Dovekies were seen on Dec. 27; most 
were oil-soaked and dead (LW). 

Doves.—Populations of Mourning Doves were in- 
creasingly large. Some figures derived from Christ- 
mas counts showed 835 in the vicinity of Long 
Branch, N. J.; 251 near Westport, Conn. and 156 
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in Rockland County, N. Y. 

OQuls-—A feature of the winter season was the 
unusual flights of owls of several species. Barn 
Owls were seen hunting at Solway, N. Y. in late 
February and early March; 1 was taken near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. in late December with oil-soaked wings; 
) of this species wintered in an old ice house on 
Fishers Island, L. I. (H. L. Ferguson, Jr.). Reports 
of Snowy Owls in southern Quebec were numerous 
although a few came farther south. They were 
scarce in the Connecticut River Valley of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut; 6 were seen in the vicinity 
of Watertown, N. Y. in December (JBB); several 
were reported near Syracuse, N. Y. and 1 was at 
Schenectady, N. Y. on Feb. 7 (Schenectady Bird 
Club). A Great Gray Owl was seen on Jan. 19 at 
Ste. Thérése de Laval, Quebec Co., Que. (J. Nor- 
mandin). There were more Short-eared Owls reported 
in the Region than ever before and this was most 
marked in the southern part; 1 was seen at Putney, 
Vt. on Feb. 27 (Betty Ball); at Watertown, N. Y. a 
rather heavy flight was reported; there were many 
seen in the vicinity of Syracuse, N. Y. in the early 
winter (WRS). On Long Island they were numerous, 
particularly in the eastern part (GSR); in northern 
New Jersey, too, there were many. There was an 
unusual number of reports of Boreal Owls during 
the late winter from the reporting area around 
Quebec city, some being dead when found with 
stomachs often empty (R. Cayouette); at Deferiet, 
near Watertown, N. Y. one was found dead in 
mid-March and the skin, was sent to the State 
Museum (Mayhood). Saw-whet Owls were reported 
pretty generally throughout the Region, (more being 
found than in previous years); 1 was calling regular- 
ly near Ulverton, Que. between 10 and 12 P.M. on 
March 3 to 5, in an area where the species has 
nested in other years (L. M. and E. E. Terrill). 

Wood peckers.—Pileated Woodpeckers seemed more 
numerous than in previous years and were very 
generally reported. Three Red-bellied Woodpeckers 
were seen: 1 at New City, N. Y. on Nov. 26; 
another at Far Hills, N. J. (E. Chalif) and a third 
at Manchester, Conn. on Dec. 25 and Jan. 4 (F. 
Sweet). In February a pair of Black-backed Three- 
toed Woodpeckers was seen at Valcartier, Que. (C. 
Aimé); at Blair Lake, Somerset Co., N. J. another 
was found on Feb. 15 (S. Dillon). 

Jays and Crows.—Reports of Gray Jays were nu- 
merous in New England, 11 being seen in the area 
about the Connecticut Lakes of New Hampshire on 
Dec. 28; other New Hampshire records were from 
Charlestown (Kidder) and from Monroe (Emery) 
in early December. In Massachusetts they were re- 
ported from East Leverett until Feb. 14 (Dodge) ; 
trom Gill, Nov. 23 to Dec. 22 (Weeks) and from 
Greenfield on Jan. 6 (Dumont)—perhaps the same 
bird seen earlier at Gill. This species has never 
before been reported from Connecticut but in early 
November at Washington, Niantic and Lime Rock, 
5 birds in all were noted (Hartford Bird Study Club). 
The scarcity or entire absence of Blue Jays has been 
apparent throughout the southern part of the Region, 
the local lack of acorns and beech mast being the 


probable cause. Reports of Common Ravens were 
fairly numerous from Quebec, 8 on Dec. 15 at La 
Ferme, Abitibi Co. (C. Larose); 1 at Petite Riviére, 
Charlevoix Co. (FH) and 2 in February at L'Ile 
Verte, Riviére du Loup Co. (H. Ouellet); they were 
rather numerous also in the Second Connecticut 
Lake, N. H. area throughout the winter (F. T. 
Scott). A very unusual occurrence of a Common 
Raven was one at Wilton, Conn. from mid-January 
until late in March (O. Schlechtweg). 

Titmice.—Black-capped Chickadees were unusually 
numerous throughout and the Boreal Chickadee was 
rather common after the first of the year in Quebec 
(C. A. and L.-A. Lord) as well as in northern New 
Hampshire and the Adirondack Mountains. A small 
flight of the latter species through the Catskill 
Mountains of New York was reported in early Janu- 
ary (H. and Ilse Dunbar). The extended range of 
the Tufted Titmouse carried it north to Middlebury, 
Vt. where one was seen through most of the winter 
(BB); several wintered in the Connecticut River 
valley of Massachusetts; 1 was at West Deerfield, 
Mass. from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8 and was found dead 
on Feb. 11; 2 were at a feeding station near 
Syracuse, N. Y. (WRS). The species was rather 
numerous near Schenectady, N. Y. in early winter 
but there was some decrease in numbers after the 
winter storms (S.B.C.). The first winter record in the 
area about Kripplebush in Ulster County, N. Y. was 
made when one spent the winter there (F. Hough). 

Nuthatches —White-breasted Nuthatches were fair- 
ly common in the southern part of the Region but 
the Red-breasted seemed scarce in Quebec; they 
were apparently absent from the Green Mountains of 
Vermont but well distributed in New Hampshire. 
Their numbers were small in the southern part of the 
Region. 

Wrens.—It is probable that few Carolina Wrens 
survived except in the southern areas. The species 
had pushed northward to establish new records of 
extension but the cold and storms of the late winter 
probably eliminated most of them. In Vermont one 
was at Bradford from December to Feb. 14 and an- 
other at Montpelier through the winter (BB). Six 
were noted in the Connecticut River valley of 
Massachusetts up to the first of the year; 1 at 
Holyoke survived until Feb. 16 when it perished in 
a blizzard. At least 16 individuals wintered around 
Westport, Conn. (Alice A. Bristow) and at Green- 
wich, Conn. one was still singing on March 6 (Carol 
Roesler). Frequent reports of this wren came from 
the vicinity of Schenectady, N. Y. although there 
was a decrease in their numbers as the winter pro- 
gressed; in Ulster County, N. Y. there was a good 
wintering population; 18 were recorded on the 
Christmas count in Rockland County, N. Y. but 
only 2 were seen after the February storm; a rather 
good population at Fishers Island, L. I. was reduced by 
90 per cent before the winter was over (HLF, Jr.) ; 4 
Long-billed Marsh Wrens were seen in the vicinity 
of Syracuse, N. Y. on Dec. 22 (F. Scheider). 

Mockingbirds.—Reports of Mockingbirds were ex- 
tremely numerous; at Bennington, Vt. one was seen 
into December (T. Foster); 1 was at Chicopee, Mass. 
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from Jan. 2 (Mackay); one lived at Watertown, 
N. Y. from November; one was at Stone Ridge in 
Ulster County in December (FH) ; and 4 in Rockland 
County, N. Y. remained in the same general area 
where a pair nested last summer (Rockland Audubon 
Society); several were reported on eastern Long 
Island. 

Kinglets, Shrikes.—Several Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
were recorded in the Connecticut River valley of 
Massachusetts in the early winter but most of them 
had disappeared by the first of the year (S. A. Eliot). 
Northern Shrikes were fairly numerous in some parts 
of the Region; in the Adirondacks they were common 
in late February and early March (G. T. Chase); 
around Watertown, Syracuse and Binghamton, N. Y. 
they were reported as numerous. A_ Loggerhead 
Shrike probably wintered in the vicinity of North- 
ampton, Mass. where one was seen irregularly to 
March 10 (SAE); in New Jersey a Loggerhead was 
seen at Franklin on Jan. 6 (Cherepy) and another at 
Waterloo on Jan. 12 (Ella C. Black). 

Chats.—Again many Yellow-breasted Chats were 
reported; in the Connecticut River valley of Mas- 
sachusetts 2 were reported, 1 at Ware through Decem- 
ber and early January (Albertine) and the other at 
Greenfield from Dec. 11 to at least the first of the 
year (SAE); at New Canaan, Conn. 1 was seen for 
two weeks in December (AAB) and at Nyack, N. Y. 
1 was found in January within a block of where a 
chat wintered last year (RAS); there were additional 
records from Long Island and from northern New 
Jersey. 

Icteridae.—Baltimore Orioles were casual winterers 
and were reported from the lower Connecticut River 
valley and from the Hudson River valley of New 
York. Additional records came from Long Island 
and from northern New Jersey. Two Bul- 
lock’s Orioles were identified in Massachusetts, 
1 at North Brookfield on Nov. 24 (Alcorn) and 1 
at Ware on Dec. 12 (Albertine and Conkey); at 
Cos Cob, Conn. another was found and satisfactorily 
described (Carol Roesler, e¢ al.). Brown-headed Cow- 
birds were extremely abundant in many localities, 
quite absent in others. At Putney, Vt. a flock of about 
300 was seen on Jan. 16 (Elizabeth G. Scott); at 
Northampton, Mass. they were numerous until Jan. 
25 but no later reports were received until March 3 
(SAE); in northern New Jersey large flocks were 
reported—at Union over 800 were banded with only 
3 repeats (Betty Knorr). 

Fringillidae.—Perhaps the most startling example 
of range extension that we have found is in the 
expanding distribution of the Cardinal. Through the 
past year it has pushed northward rapidly and is now 
found in numbers in areas where it has never before 
been known. In Vermont a Cardinal wintered as far 
north as Burlington (Cashman and Holmes); other rec- 
ords from the state include Middlebury, Montpelier and 
Bennington (BB), Rutland and Pownal. From Mas- 
sachusetts many reports came from the Connecticut 
River valley where more 2 2 were seen than 6 6; 
song was heard on Feb. 12. Two were seen at Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y. from Dec. 20 to mid-January, and 
one remained into early February (GTC); at Oswe- 
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gatchie in northern New York at an elevation oj 
1300 feet one was present at a feeder daily for > 
weeks in November (Mrs. Williams). Ten or mor 
Cardinals were seen near Watertown, N. Y, jp 
December and others were reported from nearh, 
locations, several being still present in March (JBB)- 
the species was reported as numerous at Syracuse 
Schenectady and Binghamton, all in New York. Op 
Long Island the species seems to be moving eastward. 
the center of population shifting from Nassau ¢ 
Suffolk Counties (JJE); 3 wintered on Fishers 
Island, L. I. and were in the 2 @ to 1 @ ratio tha: 
was noted at Northampton, Mass. by Prof. Eliot. 

At Riverhead, L. I. an Indigo Bunting was seep 
at a feeder in December (RL). Several Dickcissels 
were found in the Connecticut River valley; 2 a 
North Brookfield on Nov. 24 (Alcorn); others at 
Florence, West Pelham and Ambherst, all in Mas. 
sachusetts; one was at Katonah, N. Y. (S. O. Grier. 
son); 2 at Freeport, L. I. in mid-February (A 
Dignan), and at Fair Lawn, N. J. one was seen on 
Feb. 9 (E. R. Abeles); there were other New Jerse 
records. Evening Grosbeaks appeared very early in 
the fall in the southern part of the Region. Probably 
on account of an unusually heavy breeding popula- 
tion in the north the food supply was soon exhausted 
and they early became scarce in Quebec and in north. 
ern New Hampshire and Vermont. As numbers de. 
clined there these birds increased in southern New 
York and in northern New Jersey. 

Purple Finches were erratic and many areas re- 
ported them scarce or entirely absent; they were 
fairly common in western Massachusetts in January 
but scarce in February. House Finches showed a 
continued increase in the area around Greenwich. 
Conn. (Carol Roesler); on March 11 and later a 
House Finch was carefully studied at a feeder in 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. (Dorothy C. Pallas); 4 were at 
a feeder in Mamaroneck, N. Y. from Dec. 29 into 
March. Although Pine Grosbeaks were less common 
than usual in Quebec they were reported as numer- 
ous in the Connecticut Lakes area of New Hamp- 
shire (F. T. Scott); as abundant in the Adirondacks 
(GTC) and very common in the Connecticut River 
valley during January but scarce in February; in the 
Green Mountains they were plentiful until March 
(A. M. Decker). There were wandering flocks of 
these grosbeaks in southern New York and northern 
New Jersey where the numbers were somewhat above 
normal. Redpolls were numerous in the early winter 
in Quebec; at Ulverton the numbers decreased by 
the first of the year (L. M. and E. E. Terrill); in 
the Connecticut River valley, in southern New York 
and in northern New Jersey they were locally com- 
mon in late winter. Rufous-sided Towhees were 
frequently seen in the southern part of the Region: 
in western Massachusetts they were reported into 
late February. 

At Livingston, Columbia Co., N. Y. 2 unfamiliar 
sparrows appeared at a feeder on Jan. 18 during a 
heavy snow storm. These were tentatively identified 
by H. A. Munson as Grasshopper Sparrows. One 
died soon after and the specimen was sent to 
the State Museum where the identification was con- 
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frmed, the second bird disappeared. There has been 
a genera decrease of both Slate-colored Juncos and 
Tree Sparrows in the southern part of the Region. 
There were 4 reports of Oregon Juncos. A White- 
crowned Sparrow was noted at Kingston, N. Y. on 
Feb, 7 and later, the first winter record for Ulster 
County, N. Y. (Helen Sterley). In the Mohawk 
River valley and in Columbia County, N. Y. flocks of 
from 100 to 300 Snow Buntings were not uncommon 
in February and March. (S. B. C.). At Binghamton, 
N. Y. large flocks were present throughout the 
winter, a concentration of between 400 and 500 
was seen at Oxford on Jan. 27 (L. H. Straton).— 
CHARLES K. NICHOLS, American Museum of Natural 
History. Neu York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—FEx- 
treme cold and heavy precipitation resulted in con- 
siderable snow in all but the extreme southeastern 
part of the Region. 
Although short 
spells of extreme 
cold occurred 
throughout the 
winter, the worst 
was between Feb. 
8 and 21 when 
daily temperatures 
averaged 10° to 
30° below normal 
over the entire 
Region. Along 
with the cold came 
12 to 14 inches of 
snow as far south 
as Lynchburg, Va. 
Following a thaw on Feb. 28, the melting ice on 
many inland lakes and streams in the northern part 
of the Region exposed quantities of frozen fish, which 
were quickly discovered and devoured by hungry 
gulls, even on bodies of water where they were 
seldom seen. On Cooper River near Camden, N. J., 
schools of fish moving upstream were caught behind 
adam and pounced upon by hundreds of gulls. On 
Feb. 9 here Dick Wright found 2 Glaucous Gulls 
among about a thousand other gulls. 

While it might be expected that the cold and 
snow would cause heavy casualties among birds, 
particularly ground-feeding and aquatic species, this 
could not be verified except very locally. In fact, 
there seemed to be as many reports as ever of birds 
Wintering north of their usual ranges, in spite of a 
heavy snow in early December. Although a few 
individual birds were found dead, the only reported 
decrease in numbers which appeared severe was for 
the Carolina Wren. Perhaps other effects of the 
winter on bird populations will be more evident later 
in the year or next winter. 

Grehbes. Pelicans, Gannets, Cormorants—A count of 
2097 Horned Grebes at the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay on Dec. 28 was probably a record number for the 
Bay area (G. Prior, F. R. Scott, C. C. Steirly). R. 
L. Waterfield found a Brown Pelican sitting on the 














ocean beach of Back Bay, Va. on Dec. 28; P. W. 
Sykes saw it flying the next day near the same 
spot. Sykes also reported a resting flock of some 2000 
Gannets close inshore at Cape Henry on March 30. 
J. Jehl, after giving careful study to the relative 
numbers of Double-crested and Great Cormorants 
wintering at Barnegat Inlet, N. J., concluded that 
the Great was the predominant species there this 
winter. 

Egret, Ibis—A Snowy Egret was found on Dec. 28 
at Hampton, Va., where the species has wintered 
for the last several years (fide W. P. Smith). Elbert 
Nixdorf observed a Glossy Ibis at Westville, N. J., 
on Dec. 15. This is not only a late date but also 
an unusual record for the locality. 

Swans, Geese, Ducks —The White-fronted Goose 
mentioned in the Oceanville, N. J. Christmas count 
was first seen at Brigantine Refuge on Dec. 17 (W. 
Forward). It was reported to have remained in the 
area about a month, ending in a hunter's bag. Some 
12,000 Snow Geese passed Chincoteague Refuge, Va. 
on Dec. 12 going south (J. M. Valentine). About 
2000 were seen near Fortescue, N. J., in early January 
(Don Kunkle), and 3000 were there on March 12 
(FP, J. K. Potter), yet there were still 20,000 at 
Knott's Island, Va—N. C., on March 22 (F. C. 
Richardson, PWS). Up to 30 Shovelers wintered at 
Alexandria, Va. (J. M. Abbott). A Wood Duck 
was found at Haddonfield, N. J., Jan. 1, and was 
still present on Jan. 24 (DW). About 1000 Ring- 
necked Ducks, an unusual number, were observed at 
Clark’s Pond, Fairton, N. J. on Feb. 23 (Clarence 
Stasz). About 1000 Oldsquaws, 900 Surf Scoters, and 
800 Common Goldeneyes were counted on March 6 
in Delaware Bay near Fortescue (DK). Many of 
the Oldsquaws appeared to be paired, and courtship 
was in full swing. Inland, 6 Oldsquaws appeared at 
Warren, Albemarle Co., Va. on Jan. 4 (fide C. E. 
Stevens). One Harlequin Duck was observed at 
Barnegat Inlet on Jan. 26 (V. Abraitys, H. Barlow, 
H. Drinkwater). A Common Eider was seen at 
Little Creek, Va. between Dec. 15 and 26 (J. E. 
Ames, H. Hespenheide, R. H. Peake, W. F. Rountrey, 
PWS). S. H. Dyke reported a King Eider at Ocean 
City, Md., from Dec. 22 to Jan. 12; Sykes found 2 
at Back Bay on Dec. 28. Continuing an increase that 
has been taking place over the past 6 years, winter- 
ing Ruddy Ducks reached 3000 in the Alexandria, 
Va. area (JMA). A count of 14,000 at Brooke on 
Dec. 22 may be an all-time high for Virginia (E. T. 
McKnight, ef al.). 

Hawks, Eagles —There were several coastal records 
of Rough-legged Hawks south to Chincoteague; Stev- 
ens reported one at Big Flat Mountain, Albemarle Co., 
Va. on March 8, the second record for the county. 
A Golden Eagle was picked up in an emaciated 
condition on Dec. 1 near Chatsworth, N. J., but it 
died shortly afterward (fide Carl Bresler). Single 
Pigeon Hawks were reported at Brooke, Va. on 
Dec. 22 (R. Bailey, H. Bell) ; Chincoteague on Dec. 
27 (W. Noble, J. Weske); and St. Michaels, Md. 
on Dec. 29 (A. J. Fletcher, M. W. Hewitt). 

Bobwhite—A record late nesting date for the 
Bobwhite was obtained near Berlin, N. J., when a 
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hunter found a nest with eggs on Nov. 9 (fide Dan 
Batezel). The nest and eggs were exhibited at a 
D.V.O.C. meeting. 

Rails.—Flattened marsh grass at Tuckerton, N. J. 
on Feb. 15 exposed rails to view much more than 
normal. Four close at hand proved to be 2 Clapper 
and 2 King Rails. The next day a King Rail was 
seen at Heislerville, N. J. (DK, Ken Wright). It may 
be that King Rails are more common in winter in 
the salt marshes than is generally suspected. 

Shorebirds—A Piping Plover was found at the 
Craney Island disposal area, Hampton Roads, Va. 
on Dec. 30 (JEA, WFR); on the same day some 
18 were seen on the Ocean City, Md. Christmas 
count. Winter Ruddy Turnstones were reported 3 
times: 1 at Ocean City, Md. on Dec. 1 (SHD); 
again in the same area on Dec. 30 (P. Schwalbe, 
D. A. Cutler); and 5 at Chincoteague on Dec. 27 
(P. A. DuMont). Dyke found 4 Knots at Ocean 
City on Dec. 1; Cutler saw 5 in the same area on 
Dec. 30; and there were 2 reports also from Back 
Bay, 3 on Dec. 7 (CCS, et al.) and 8 on Dec. 28 
(PWS). Four Least Sandpipers wintered at Alex- 
andria, Va. for the second year in a row (JMA). 
Undoubtedly the most interesting shorebird of the 
winter was the Marbled Godwit; 1 was seen at 
Brigantine on Dec. 1 (S. J. Mulligan) and 2 at 
Chincoteague, Dec. 27 (PAD, WN, J. Terborgh, JW). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, Skimmers.—On a boat trip 
in extreme southern Chesapeake Bay on Dec. 10, 
J. H. Grey saw 2 Pomarine and 1 Parasitic Jaeger 
opposite Ocean City, Norfolk, Va. A Black-legged 
Kittiwake was seen at Ocean City, Md. on Dec. 30 
(DAC), one at Barnegat Inlet on Jan. 26 (VA, 
HB, HD), and another at Cape May, N. 
Feb. 16 (DK, KW). In spite of early cold weather 
Forster's Terns were quite common in extreme 
southern Chesapeake Bay all winter with counts as 
high as 72 at Craney Island in Hampton Roads on 
Dec. 30 (JEA, et al.). One Common Tern was found 
at Little Creek, Va. on Dec. 26 (M. T. Griffin, RHP), 
and another at Ocean City, Md. on Dec. 28 (JT). 
Royal Terns were widespread in southeastern Virginia 
at least through December. Black Skimmers wintered 
at Craney Is., Va. with 16 on Dec. 30 (JEA, WFR). 

Dovekies—There were several reports of Dove- 
kies along the New Jersey and Maryland coasts, 
especially at Barnegat Inlet where 2 were observed 
on Jan. 26 (VA, HB, HD). 

Owls.—Incubating Great Horned Owls were found 
at Alexandria, Va. on Jan. 26 (JMA) and Bridgeton, 
N. J. on Feb. 15 (J. Cadbury). A Snowy Owl was 
shot at Florence, N. J., the only report on this owl 
in the Region (fide VA). Two Long-eared Owls were 
found at Bombay Hook Refuge, Del. on March 16 
and were seen by a number of people (PAD). An- 
other was seen in the same growth of pines with a 
Barn Owl and a Saw-whet Owl at Bridgeport, N. J. 
on Jan. 24 (DW). Some 40 or 50 Short-eared Owls, 
a very unusual number, wintered at Tinicum, Phila- 
delphia, apparently drawn by the great abundance of 
held mice (John Miller). A Saw-whet Owl was seen 
at Arlington, Va. on March 16 (Mrs. Maria Furco- 
low, et al.). 
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Flycatchers, Chickadees.—Western flycatchers cop. 
tinue to be reported in the Region. A Say’s Phoebe 
was found on the York County, Pa. Christmas count. 
having previously been seen on Dec. 21 and 22 (R 
Bubb, Jack Falkenstein, T. Hake, A. Spiese—Atlanjj, 
Naturalist 13 : 118-119). Colored photographs of the 
bird were obtained. Richardson and Rountrey care. 
fully studied an Ash-throated Flycatcher near Littl 
Creek, Va., on Dec. 26 (Raven 29: 29-30). Black. 
capped Chickadees continued common south to Alex. 
andria, Va. A Boreal Chickadee was recorded x 
Wenonah, N. J. on Feb. 2 (fide W. Middleton), the 
only occurrence reported in the Region this winter, 

Mockinghbirds, Thrushes, Shrike, Warblers —The 
recent upsurge in Mockingbirds in the Philadelphia 
area continued during the past year, with 427 
reported in 10 Christmas counts in the Philadelphia 
area. This compares with 32 in 1951 and 122 in 
1956 on the same counts. Robins were unusually 
abundant all winter; as an example, the Ocean City, 
Md. Christmas count recorded 3950 on Dec. 30. But 
it was the Olive-backed Thrush that drew most 
interest. Single birds were seen at Back Bay, Va. on 
Dec. 28 (W. G. Akers, Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Breneis. 
er); St. Michaels, Md. on Dec. 29 (J. Spurry); and 
in Dorchester County, Md. on Dec. 31 (W. C 
Russell). A Northern Shrike was found near Black. 
water Refuge in Dorchester County, Md. on Dec. 
31 (Christmas count). A Yellow-throated Warbler 
was seen at Oxon Run, near Washington, D. C. on 
Dec. 28 (C. R. Hough, Jr.). 

Finches.—Evening Grosbeaks, of course, were the 
feature of the winter and were recorded in all parts 
of the Region, even in southeastern Virginia. In 
Virginia at least it was the greatest invasion in history 
even more remarkable considering that the bird was 
first recorded in the state in 1940. The birds began 
frequenting feeding stations more regularly after 
avoiding them for some time. An interesting aspect 
of the invasion was that they were generally reported 
in many small flocks instead of fewer but larger 
flocks as in previous years. Purple Finches were about 
as abundant as they have ever been, especially in the 
southern part of the Region. At Ardmore, Pa., from 
Dec. 28 to Jan. 5, 3 female House Finches were 
banded and 1 other female and 1 male were observed 
at a feeder (WM). The hoped for invasion of Pine 
Grosbeaks did not occur. Common Redpolls did not 
appear in any numbers: records were 1 at Long Beach, 
N. J., Jan. 26 (VA), and 1 at Marlton, N. J., Feb 
8 (fide P. Battersby). Pine Siskins, while not so 
abundant as in some previous years, were nevertheless 
reported in some numbers. Stevens noticed them 
particularly common in Hemlock groves along the 
eastern slope of the Blue Ridge in Albemarie County, 
Va. with 140 in a few hours on Jan. 18. A White- 
winged Crossbill was seen at Mt. Laurel, N. J. on 
Feb. 5 (Ed Manners). 

Sparrows, etc—A dead Grasshopper Sparrow was 
found at Wrightstown, Pa. on Feb. 18 and came 
into the possession of Stephen Harty, who could 
find no other Philadelphia area record for February. 
This winter was apparently a low point for Slate- 
colored Juncos, and this was seemingly not the 
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result of the unusual weather. A Harris’ Sparrow, 
second record for the state, stayed near Darnestown, 
Md. from Jan. 1 through March and was seen by 
many people (C. S. Robbins—Maryland Birdlife 
14 [1] 18). White-crowned Sparrows again win- 
tered in the Philadelphia area in some numbers. For 
the first time a number (3 flocks) wintered in the Al- 
exandria, Va. area, at least 4 being adult Gambel’s. One 
of the latter was collected at nearby Fort Belvoir on 
jan. 5 (JMA—A?lantic Naturalist 13: 119-120). 
Peake found a Lapland Longspur at Seashore State 
Park, Va. on Dec. 26, and another was seen at 
Annapolis, Md. on Dec. 29 (CSR).—JULIAN K. 
PotTER. 473 Park Avenue, Collingswood, N. J.; 
F.R. Scott, 115 Kennondale Lane, Richmond 26, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
The severity of the winter of 1957-58 was without 
precedent for a large part of the people of this area. 
. In some sec- 
KENTUCKY AuiGou =z tions it had no 
ee : recorded equal 
in forty years. 
For creatures 
of short life 
span it was a 
new experience 
and in many 
instances a fat- 
al one. Over- 
night tempera- 
ture plunges 
apparently 
were endured. The sustained cold in February, reach- 
ing to the very bottom of the Region in spots, 
reduced or cut off the food supply beyond endurance 
for a good many of our birds. Such a spot was 
recorded in the Lake Mattamuskeet section of eastern 
North Carolina where thick ice closed the feeding 
area of the lake and adjacent waters and starved 
or drowned scores of grebes. Near Charleston, S. C., 
at John’s Island and at Magnolia Gardens, “‘thous- 
ands” of small birds lost in their prolonged struggles 
to wrest food from frozen berry clusters and icy 
ground. Robins and Myrtle Warblers were the princi- 
pal victims. At another spot, in Atlanta, Ga., a num- 
ber of Robins succumbed. 

On the credit side of the ledger, it was our biggest 
Evening Grosbeak winter on record in the Carolinas, 
at least, and a fair number of the hardy visitors were 
with us weeks after the close of the period. Purple 
Finches and Pine Siskins wintered here in good 
numbers. Slate-colored Juncos penetrated the Region 
to its very southernmost boundary at St. Marys, Ga. 
Strangely, it seems, we recorded no Snowy Owls or 
redpolls or crossbills. Other strangers to show up 
were: a White-fronted Goose; a Razorbill, a 
Western Meadowlark (collected), Western Tan- 
agers, a Dickcissel, Lapland Longspurs and a Snow 
Bunting. 

Some of our normal winter birds moved out of 
North Carolina—presumably southward. Eastern Phoe- 
bes, well represented in our Christmas counts, ap- 
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parently vacated the Carolinas between mid-January 
and mid-March. They were reported “noticeably scarce 
at Augusta, Ga., after Dec. 11.” 

Additional evidence of the hard winter will be 
found in the delay of two to three weeks of spring 
arrivals to be reported later. 

As for the weather data, December is put down as 
a slightly warm and wet month—excepting the quick 
freeze that stabbed into Florida between the 11th 
and 13th. January, February and March were all 
record-breakers for sustained cold and everywhere the 
water tables were up—an important factor. 

Loons through Cormorants —Common Loons and 
Horned Grebes were present all winter at Lake 
Lanier in upper central Georgia. This may be a first 
winter record for the Common Loon in the interior 
part of the state (William W. Griffin). Dr. Kenneth 
C. Parkes, visiting the Region at Pea Island on the 
upper North Carolina coast, saw a Red-necked 
Grebe, March 25. Horned Grebes were hard hit in 
the Lake Mattamuskeet area during the prolonged 
freeze of mid-February. Royston R. Rudolph, Man- 
agement Biologist for the refuge there, counted 29 
bodies along one mile of shoreline of Rose Bay. 
Gannets were more plentiful than usual off the upper 
North Carolina coast but there were no reports of 
deeper penetration. On Dec. 26, a Double-crested 
Cormorant was seen at Lake Murray, S. C. 

Herons, Egrets, Ibises—Green Herons remained 
at the Okefenokee Refuge, Waycross, Ga. over the 
winter. Little Blues were noted singly or in very 
small numbers along the coast from St. Marys, Ga. 
to Mattamuskeet, N. C. A lone Cattle Egret was 
seen, March 13, just south of McClellanville, S. C. 
by Jacob M. Valentine, Refuge Mgr. at Chincoteague, 
Va. At the Mattamuskeet Refuge, Rudolph found 
Common Egrets wintering in unusually large num- 
bers. Louisiana Herons were not reported above St. 
Marys, where they were seen throughout the period 
(Richard G. Kuerzi). The most northerly point for 
the Wood Ibis was Okefenokee where a single bird 
was noted, Jan. 1 and 8, by Refuge Biologist Eugene 
Cypert. 

Waterfowl—In general, the heavy concentrations 
formed early in the winter along the upper coast 
and shifted southward by mid-January. The popula- 
tion inland was spotty. Lake Lanier attracted ducks 
in good numbers. Whistling Swans were estimated 
to number 3500 at peak at Mattamuskeet. The figure 
for Canada Geese there was 100,000 in early De- 
cember. Several hundred were present at the end of 

the period. An immature White-fronted Goose was 
watched at close range at the Pea Island Refuge, 
N. C., March 27, by Dr. Kenneth Parkes. A single 
Snow Goose came to a pond at Elkin, N. C. with a 
small group of Canadas during the bitter cold in 
February and remained until March 29 (Linville 
Hendren); one was at the Savannah River Refuge 
between mid-December, and Feb. 28 (E. O. Mel- 
linger). An immature Blue Goose also was at this 
refuge during January and February. Mallards were 
plentiful (10,000) at Mattamuskeet; 2500 were at 
Waycross and 26,000 at Savannah. The number of 
Blacks reported on the upper coast was high. Seven 
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Pintails were seen near Augusta, Ga., Feb. 23, by 
J. Fred Denton. Green-winged Teal were well repre- 
sented but Blue-wings were scarce. Denton reported 
them absent around Augusta until March 15; Cypert 
recorded one at Waycross, March 27. On the same 
day Cypert found 15 Shovelers there. Wood Ducks 
were at Waycross in usual numbers but they practical- 
ly vacated the Savannah Refuge this winter. Redheads 
and Canvasbacks, unusual at Augusta, showed up in 
small numbers after Jan. 15 and remained throughout 
the period (JFD). Ivan Tomkins saw 14 Redheads 
at the Savannah Refuge, Feb. 28. A Common Golden- 
eye was at Lake Lanier all winter (WWG). At 
Spartanburg, S. C., Gabriel Cannon noted a male and 
4 female Buffleheads, Dec. 1. A second record for 
the area and Georgia was made, Feb. 25, when 
Denton found and watched at 30 yards a White- 
winged Scoter in the Savannah River near Augusta. 
Ruddy Ducks numbered 15,000 at peak count at 
Mattamuskeet. Some were killed there in February's 
freeze. There was a wide but thin distribution of 
Hooded Mergansers. Robert Overing reported one at 
Lake Murray, Dec. 29; 3 were at Augusta, Feb. 23 
(JFD); 2 at North Wilkesboro, N. C., March 27 
(Wendell P. Smith); and Joseph Norwood found 
2 on Lake Junaluska in western North Carolina, dur- 
ing January and February. A Common Merganser 
wintered at Lake Lanier, Ga. (WWG). 

Hawks.—Buteos were present in good numbers 
early in the period in upper central North Carolina. 
Reports from other sections were noticeably wanting. 
A Rough-legged Hawk was a most unusual find in 
Charleston County, S. C., Dec. 23 (Peter Manigault, 
James Mosimann and Thomas Uzzell, Jr.). Golden 
Eagles were seen again this winter at the Bear 
Island Refuge on the lower South Carolina coast. 
One was captured at McBee (upper central South 
Carolina) and donated to the city zoo at Charleston 
(E. Burnham Chamberlain). A single Osprey was 
noted at the Okefenokee Refuge, Feb. 6. A Pere- 
grine Falcon was seen at Aiken, S. C., Dec. 30, by 
Robert Norris, William Post, Jr., and David EI- 
wonger. 

Shorebirds —There were numerous comments on 
the effects of the cold upon this group from all 
parts of the Region. The normal wintering popula- 
tion of 50-60 Am. Oystercatchers around the river- 
mouth at Savannah was missing from late December 
until mid-March when 15 showed up (IT). Where 
545 Common Snipe were counted at Okefenokee last 
winter, only 16 were found this year, Jan. 30 (EC); 
Cannon reported 1 at Spartanburg on March 28 and 
2 were seen, March 27, at North Wilkesboro (WPS). 
A lone Lesser Yellowlegs was at Mattamuskeet, Feb. 
16. Tomkins found fewer Purple Sandpipers at 
Savannah than last year but the numbers of Ruddy 
Turnstones, with which they often associate in that 
area, were unchanged. 

Jaegers through Alcids—At Sapelo Sound, Ga. 
Mellinger and party saw 6 or more jaegers between 
March 23 and 29. They were thought to be Parasitic 
Jaegers. Again this year a Great Black-backed Gull 
wintered around Charleston Harbor (EBC); they 
appeared in some numbers off the Outer Banks of 
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upper North Carolina, and a few ventured inland 
near the Mattamuskeet area; John Irvine, ef al, say 
one along a beach at Wilmington. Ring-billed 
Gulls were included in more reports than usual 
Tomkins thought them more abundant at Savannah. 
Denton recorded several at scattered intervals at 
Augusta. Laughing Gulls vacated the Mattamuskeet 
area between Dec. 3 and March 31. Bonaparte’s Gulls 
apparently left the river area at Savannah and fed of 
the beaches during February and March, and Royal 
and Caspian Terns were definitely less common than 
last winter at that location (IT). Black Skimmers 
also moved out of the Savannah area as early as 
mid-December. Mellinger noted what must have been 
a returning concentration of some 500 at Blackbeard 
Island, on the upper Georgia coast, March 27. On the 
west end of Sullivan’s Island, Charleston Co., S. C. 
Eugene J. DeVeaux picked up an oil-soaked but 
live Razorbill, the third record for South Carolina 
(EBC). 

Goatsuckers, Hummingbirds —Herman W. Cool. 
idge reported a Whip-poor-will killed by a car in 
Jasper County, S. C., Dec. 30. Two hummingbirds 
were found during the period: one in January at 
Meggett, Charleston Co., S. C. by Phillip Staats; 
one at Wilmington on Dec. 21 by Mrs. Mary Urich. 
Both were females and the possibility that they were 
Rufous Hummingbirds has been suggested (EBC). 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Eastern Phoebes apparent- 
ly moved out of Piedmont, N. C. during the cold 
weather. Normally at North Wilkesboro, Smith found 
none between Jan. 11 and March 26. They were 
missed at Charlotte for approximately the same period. 
Purple Martins entered the Region in small numbers 
as early as Jan. 21; one was found dead at Elkin, 
March 20, apparently starved. 

Cathbirds, Thrushes.—Catbirds concentrated at the 
bottom of the Region at St. Marys. The Robin 
population seemed unusually large and well spread. 
Hundreds were starved in the Charleston area during 
the February freeze (Ted Beckett, Jr.) and Griffin 
noted some dead at Atlanta. Tomkins found them 
abundant at Savannah. Hermit Thrushes left upper 
North Carolina after the February snow and piled 
up at St. Marys. 

Gnatcatchers, Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings.—Unex- 
plained, a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher showed up at 
Mattamuskeet, Dec. 27 (W. G. Cahoon) to set a 
new winter record there. Two Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
were taken from a tree hollow near Charleston, killed 
during the February freeze. Cannon found fewer Wa- 
ter Pipits than usual at Spartanburg and Denton 
watched 2 Sprague’s Pipits at the Daniel Field 
Airport at Augusta, Dec. 24. Cedar Waxwings reached 
unknown peaks (500) at Waycross, Ga., and still 
managed to hang on in fair numbers at Mattamuskeet. 

Vireos, Warblers—Vireos and warblers were 
scarce. Denton found no White-eyes at Augusta 
after Dec. 15. A single Orange-crowned Warbler 
appeared at Mattamuskeet, Dec. 2, 19, 29 and 
March 7; 4 were counted there, Dec. 18 (RR). 
Myrtle Warblers were hard to find anywhere except 
at St. Marys. A Yellow-breasted Chat was at Colum- 
bia, S. C., Dec. 28 (Gilbert Bristow) and again at 
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Mattamuskeet, Jan. 6 and Feb. 18 (RR). 

Blacklirds, Tanagers, Sparrows—A Western 
Meadowlark was collected near Aiken, S. C., Feb. 
»4. by Robert A. Norris. A full account of this first 
record for South Carolina has been prepared for 
The Chat. Rudolph noted a small flock of Brewer's 
Blackbirds at Mattamuskeet, Feb. 9; at Chapel Hill, 
\. C., Charles H. Blake and party observed some 
ay) of these, Dec. 22. Two male and 3 female 
Baltimore Orioles wintered at Aynor on the upper 
South Carolina coast, after Dec. 25 (Mrs. G. E. 
Charles); 3 were at Wilmington, Jan. 4. Western 
Tanagers appeared at feeders at Charleston, 1 male, 
Dec. 23 & 24, and 2 males, Jan. 17 (Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Barrington); a single male remained for 
several days in the yard of Mrs. John H. Kingsbury 
at Myrtle Beach, S. C. during the week ending 
March 16. At a Charlotte feeder at the home of 
Morton L. Church, E. B. and B. R. Chamberlain 
watched a Dickcissel, March 19. It visited that 
feeder frequently between Jan. 6 and April 6. The 
invasion of Evening Grosbeaks has been more exten- 
sive than any previously recorded. It will be reported 
in some detail in an early issue of The Chat, bulletin 
of the Carolina Bird Club. The penetration reached 
Charleston in South Carolina and Eatonton, in central 
Georgia. Purple Finches and Pine Siskins were 
abundant in many places. Tomkins found both at 
Savannah in small numbers during February. Slate- 
colored Juncos reached St. Marys, Jan. 26, through 
Feb. 22. Chipping Sparrows were at Charlotte in 
particularly large numbers through the winter (JRN). 
Lapland Longspurs appeared again near Augusta, Ga., 
but in greater numbers than ever, after the severe 
cold of Dec. 11-13. On Dec. 14, Denton found pure 
flocks of 19 and 12 on a lawn at the Municipal 
Airport. On Dec. 23, a flock of 14 permitted him to 
walk among them as close as 15 feet. He last saw 
them on Feb. 9. On James Island, Charleston Co. 
Robert Coleman studied a Snow Bunting for a 
half-hour with a 20X scope, Jan. 14.—B. R. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Matthew's, N. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—November’s mildness was de- 
ceptive. A cold front on the last day of the month 
brought freezing temperatures as far south as central 

Florida the next morning 





and set the stage for the 
coldest winter in the his- 
tory of this Region. From 
the first day of the period 
to late February, with only 
brief intermissions, boreal 
blasts penetrated deep into 
the Florida Peninsula, oc- 
casionally bringing frost 
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In addition to the wide- 
spread destruction of agricultural crops, possibly 
100 species of native, tropical plants were damaged 
by frost in South Florida (WBR). In central Florida 
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the temperature read 12° near Ocala on the morning 
of the 13th, for the lowest of the entire period. 
Not until the last week of December did tempera- 
tures generally return to normal, much to the delight 
of Christmas bird counters. By the end of the month 
all stations had registered a deficit in average tempera- 
ture, but in no case more than 4.8°. The worst, 
however, was yet to come. 

January.—The next cold front entered the Florida 
Region on the morning of Jan. 1, and for the 
remainder of the month there were few minimum 
daily temperatures as high as 40° in the northern 
parts, At Tallahassee, for example, sub-40° read- 
ings were registered daily from the 2nd through the 
12th, the 15th through the 20th, and on 6 of the 
remaining 11 days. The average temperature of 46.6° 
at that station was 7.0° below the normal and the 
lowest for January since 1940. This was quite 
representative of Florida generally. “A vicious winter 
storm along the southeast coast and Keys’ preceded 
the first cold front of the month, and heavy rains 
generally characterized both late December and Janu- 
ary in South Florida. 

February —Normally warmer than January, Febru- 
ary of 1958 could hardly be expected to outdo the 
severe January of the same year. But as one Arctic 
blast after another entered the Region it gradually 
became evident that such a goal would be achieved. 
As late as the 18th some localities had their lowest 
temperatures of the entire winter (e.g., 19° at Talla- 
hassee). When winter finally relented during the 
last few days of the month, it was too late. The 
average temperature at Tallahassee, a bone-chilling 
46.3°, was not only 9.3° below normal but was 
actually lower than that in January, and proved to 
be the lowest average for February since 1895. An- 
other feature of the month was the greatest snowfall 
of record on the night of Feb. 12-13, a fall of 3 
inches at Tallahassee and slightly more at some sta- 
tions in North Florida. At most stations in South 
Florida it was the coldest February ever known. For 
the 3-month period of December through February 
the average temperature of 48.6° was 6.0° below 
normal and proved the coldest in the history of the 
W eather Bureau at Tallahassee. 

March.—After Feb. 22, temperatures were so mild 
by comparison that one might easily suppose March 
to have been normal or even slightly warmer than 
usual. Actually, slight temperature deficiencies were 
general in that month also, exceeding 3.0° at some 
stations. But at Tallahassee, for example, the record- 
breaking total of 32 freezing nights recorded during 
the period was not increased during March. (The 
average number here is about 15.) Despite its con- 
trast with the 3 preceding months, however, March 
was slightly cool, and the Tallahassee area experi- 
enced prevailingly northerly winds on 15 days. 

Precipitation —For the first time in several years 
water levels were generally high by the beginning 
of 1958. The northwestern parts of the Region, 
flooded in September 1957, have had near-normal 
rainfall since. The heavy mid-winter rains in South 
Florida have already been mentioned. At some sta- 
tions the excesses dated back to November, and at 
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most they continued through March. 

Effects of Cold on Birds: 1. Mortality—As in 
January 1940, most of the evidence of birds appar- 
ently killed from the effects of cold weather came 
from the more southern parts of the Region. The 
reasons for this are not readily apparent. The pre- 
ponderance of such records from South Florida is 
more than that of the number of observers there. 
Granted that birds wintering in South Florida are 
not so hardy as those wintering in North Florida, it 
is still strange to note that Tree Swallows  suc- 
cumbed to temperatures in that part of the Region 
which were higher than temperatures which Tree 
Swallows apparently endured in North Florida. Are 
North-Florida Tree Swallows hardier than those 
which winter in South Florida? Robertson properly 
points out that in addition to death as a direct result 
of exposure the death of many birds was the result 
of their attempts to feed or rest on the warmer 
roadbeds; being trapped in buildings which they had 
entered; or “falling easy prey to predators.’”’ The 
largest concentration of dead birds reported was a 
count of over 450 along 7 miles of road east of 
Andytown in February (FJL). The majority of these 
were Tree Swallows, but other dead birds observed 
in various parts of Florida included the Robin, Pur- 
ple Martin, Catbird, and Myrtle Warbler. In this 
connection the moribund, half-starved Whip-poor- 
wills and a Chuck-will’s-widow found near Cocoa 
(fide ADC) and the former near Tallahassee, Feb. 
16 (HMS) should be mentioned. 

2. Desertion of Rookeries——Cuthbert Lake and 
East River rookeries of wading birds, after making 
good progress in early winter, were deserted during 
the continued cold weather of January, and there 
were reports that other rookeries had “failed earlier” 
(WBR). By the end of the period there was some 
evidence of re-nesting, but on a smaller scale. 

3. Southward Penetration of Northern Birds. 

Perhaps the invasion of boreal species was not 
quite proportionate to the severity of the weather, 
but it was certainly noticeable. Among the birds 
which almost equaled—or in a few cases exceeded— 
their previous southernmost limits were the Red- 
throated Loon, Gannet, Brant, Canvasback, Redhead, 
Harlequin Duck, White-winged Scoter, Hooded Mer- 
ganser, Great Black-backed Gull, Bonaparte’s Gull, 
Short-eared Owl, Red-headed Woodpecker, Robin, 
Hermit Thrush, Eastern Bluebird, Water Pipit, Log- 
gerhead Shrike, Rusty Blackbird, Brown-headed Cow- 
bird, Am. Goldfinch, Slate-colored Junco, and Field, 
White-throated, Fox, and Swamp Sparrows. 

4. Increased Abundance of Northern Birds.— 
As in previous reports, these are considered to com- 
prise those species whose centers of abundance lie 
north of Florida in winter. When the relative abund- 
ance of birds in the Tallahassee Division for the 
months of December through March this year was 
compared with previous cumulative averages, many 
of these species proved to be much more frequent 
in recorded occurrence than usual. Furthermore, reports 
in other parts of the Region indicated increased num- 
bers for about two-thirds of these species: Common 
Loon, Horned Grebe, Am. Widgeon, Canvasback, Bo- 


naparte’s Gull, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Robin, Eastern 
Bluebird, Eastern Meadowlark, Brown-headed Coy. 
bird, Rufous-sided Towhee, Savannah Sparrow, Slate. 
colored Junco, White-throated Sparrow, Fox Sparrow. 
Although hardly to be classed as “‘northern,” Tree 
Swallows were also of increased abundance through 
January. 

Reports from South Florida also referred to 
increases in Hermit Thrushes, Myrtle Warblers, and 
Am. Goldfinches, but these species were reduced in 
the Tallahassee Division. 

5. Decrease of Southern Birds.—The same com. 
parisons showed that many species whose centers 
of abundance lie south of northern Florida in winter 
were correspondingly reduced in numbers this winter 
in the Tallahassee Division. It is perhaps surprising 
that one-third of them should have been scarcer than 
normal even in South Florida, in view of the antici- 
pated southward shifting of range of the northern 
population this winter. Two of them, the Spotted 
Sandpiper and Ovenbird, were almost entirely lacking 
around Tallahassee this winter. It will be noted that 
the land birds are predominantly those of insectivor- 
ous habits: Snowy Egret, Louisiana Heron, Blue. 
winged Teal, Spotted Sandpiper, Eastern Phoebe, 
House Wren, Short-billed Marsh Wren, Catbird, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, White-eyed Vireo, Black-and- 
white Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Pine Warbler, Oven. 
bird, Baltimore Oriole. Species which decreased but 
which do not fall under this definition of “southern” 
were the Pintail and Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Several 
other species which do not ordinarily winter in North 
Florida were below normal numbers in South Florida 
this season: Yellow-throated Vireo, Parula Warbler, 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Northern Waterthrush, 
and Yellow-breasted Chat. Finally, Robertson knew 
of no record of the Worm-eating, Magnolia, or Cape 
May Warblers this winter. 

6. Changes of Habits or Habitat.—During 
periods of extreme cold many birds, especially Tree 
Swallows, are attracted to the heat radiated from 
paved roads, where they are inadvertent victims of 
motorists. In addition to the warmth they find there, 
it is likely that the insect supply is also better. The 
day the snow was melting in the Tallahassee region 
the forest-loving Hermit Thrush was _ frequently 
flushed from the shoulders of open highways. Also 
one was seen feeding with a Song Sparrow and many 
Myrtle Warblers on the floating tips of submerged 
vegetation on the Wakulla River (HMS). Many 
Cattle Egrets mear Miami deserted their bovine 
benefactors to search for insects in the streets and 
yards of towns (DRP). 

Effects of Increased Rainfall on Birdlife—tIn the 
last report was published a list of 108 species which 
had decreased significantly during the great 3-year 
drought in North Florida. After near-normal water 
levels were restored in September the frequencies 
of the 82 wintering species in the list were compared 
with their long-term average. In order to avoid the 
counterbalancing factor of extreme cold, only No- 
vember and December were used as a basis for this 
study. Exactly 50% had shown some increase in 
abundance over that of the 38-month dry period. Some 
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of these 41 species were more common in Leon Coun- 
ty than I have ever known them to be previously 
(e.g., Am. Bittern, Sora). Others whose relation to 
water is obvious are the Horned Grebe, Anhinga, 
Louisiana Heron, Canada Goose, Gadwall, Shoveler, 
Redhead, Ring-necked Duck, Canvasback, Ruddy 
Duck, Red-shouldered Hawk, Common Gallinule, 
Lesser Yellowlegs, Belted Kingfisher, Eastern Phoebe, 
Fish Crow, both species of marsh wrens, and the 
Yellowthroat. Several other species omitted from 
the list in the previous report on the arbitrary basis ex- 
plained there nevertheless were undoubtedly affected 
by the drought. Many of these also showed signs of 
recovery in recent months. More immediate effects of 
the stormy weather in mid-winter were apparent in 
South Florida. Such normally coastal birds as the 
Brown Pelican, Magnificent Frigate-bird, Great White 
Heron, Laughing Gull, Royal and Caspian Terns, and 
Black Skimmers frequently turned up at inland lo- 
calities. “In many instances, the displaced birds were 
clearly in dire straits,” writes Robertson, “such as the 
skimmer I saw feebly skimming a dry roadbed in the 
pine woods on [inland] Long Pine Key.” Subse- 
quently many skimmers were found dead and a few 
gulls and terns in an emaciated condition. 

Western Species —Though not of record-breaking 
proportions, the occurrence of western birds was 
notable. Species which occurred 4 or more times were 
the White-winged Dove, Black-throated Gray War- 
bler, Bullock’s Oriole, Western Tanager, Dickcissel, 
and Lark Sparrow. It may not be premature to say 
that these are becoming established winter residents 
in the Region. A newcomer was Harris’ Sparrow, 
providing Florida with its second record. 

Antillean Visitors.—Possibly related to the mid- 
winter storm were South-Florida records of 2 species 
from the West Indies, the Bahama Swallow and 
Melodious Grassquit. 

Migration—By the end of the period no consisten 
pattern of migration was evident. Despite the cold 
winter—even during it in a few cases—some birds 
arrived ahead of normal schedule and about as many 
behind it. It may be notable that certain winter resi- 
dents which usually leave in early spring lingered 
beyond their normal departure date this year (e.g., 
Sprague’s Pipit, Purple Finch, Slate-colored Junco, 
Fox Sparrow). Fairly heavy kills were noted at the 
Leon County television tower on the last 2 days of 
March (HLS). 

Loons and Grebes—South Florida, including the 
Keys, experienced a “tremendous invasion” of Com- 
mon Loons (MWC). Some observers found Horned 
Grebes also more numerous than usual; a single 
flock in the Indian River, March 2, contained about 
150 birds (ADC & HC). Although the numbers of 
Red-throated Loons were small, they probably estab- 
lished a new high for Florida this winter. From 1 to 
3 were seen at Sarasota, Jan. 1 to 19 (CPP, Charles 
W. Atwood, et al.); 2 were observed by 3 parties on 
the Panacea Christmas Count, Jan. 1; and 1 ranged 
as far south as Coot Bay, Dec. 28 (OTO, ef al.). 
Two Red-necked Grebes were found off St. Marks, 
Dec. 27 (HLS & LN). 

Pelicans, Gannets, and Anhingas.—The annual sur- 


vey in the Cape Sable area revealed the presence of 
3600 White Pelicans there on Jan. 28 (WBR & 
Ralph Miele). Flocks of 5 to 20 Gannets in north- 
ward migration off Cocoa, March 3, reached a total 
of at least 250 during the 1 hour of observation 
(ADC & HC). More passed by the next day. Several 
were encountered as far south as Key Biscayne, Dec. 
26 (Robert Sehl), and an adult at Miami on March 
26 (DRP, et al.). Adults actually outnumbered im- 
matures by 34: 22 in a count off Titusville, March 
11 (WEW), a marked reversal of the usual ratio in 
Florida. A section of the Loxahatchee Refuge was 
estimated to contain 150 occupied nests of the 
Anhinga in March (FJL). 

Wading Birds—A stray Great White Heron was 
encountered as far north as Cocoa, Dec. 27 (Glen 
Woolfenden). The increase of Cattle Egrets resulted 
in records practically throughout the Florida Peninsula 
and Keys during the period. The rise in water level 
at Lake Jackson (Leon County) has made it a dog- 
fennel marsh; an hour's wading there on Feb. 8 
produced 12 Am. Bitterns (HMS). Wintering Least 
Bitterns were numerous at Lake Poinsett this season 
(ADC), and the first winter record around Sarasota 
was obtained on Jan. 20 (CPP). Immediately after 
the coldest weather of the winter a flock of 60 
White Ibis migrated hopefully past St. Marks Light 
on Feb. 22 (HGL). Glossy Ibis appeared at 2 
localities where they had been rare or lacking before; 
1 at Marathon, March 18 (Leonard Hall), and from 
1 to 25 at Daytona Beach, March 22 to April 3 
(FJA). An Am. Flamingo continued to inhabit 
Florida Bay, where seen on March 4 and 28 (Erwin 
C. Winte). 

Waterfowl—A Brant was discovered near the 
southern end of the state at Lake Ingraham on Dec. 
28 (JA, ef al.), and 3 Blue Geese migrated at least 
as far south as the Myakka River, where seen by many 
observers from Dec. 1 to 26. It was also reported 
from Cocoa during the Christmas count period. 
Several competent observers saw a European Wid- 
geon on Merritt Island on Dec. 27 and from Feb. 
1 to 3. A Harlequin Duck observed at “less than 
50 feet’ at the Haulover Canal Bridge on Dec. 3 
(FJA, Rose Block, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Fairbanks) 
may be only the third of record for Florida. White- 
winged Scoters occurred on 3 Christmas counts in 
the Tallahassee Division, with a high count of 12 
off St. Marks, Dec. 27 (HLS & LN). Others ranged 
southward to Daytona Beach, March 2 (Fla. Aud. 
Soc.), and Lake Worth, Jan. 1 (Gladys Olson, H. 
P. Langridge, EAD). The Surf and Common Scoters 
also were listed on Alligator Point, Jan. 1 (BLM), 
where a Surf had been seen the preceding day 
(HMS). Another Fulvous Tree Duck was shot 
near Melbourne, Dec. 31 (Chandler Young, fide 
ADC). Hooded Mergansers reached the Everglades 
National Park, 2 being recorded by several observers 
there on Jan. 28, and Feb. 9 and 20. Furthermore 
Canvasbacks ranged south to West Lake and Miami 
(WBR, ef al.), and the former locality had 5 Red- 
heads on Dec. 8 (RLC, AS). High counts for the 
Region were obtained for the Mallard as far south as 
the Myakka River (200, Allan Crowley), and the 
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Gadwall (925) and Canvasback (200) in East 
Bay, Dec. 30 (LEW, et al.). Common Mergansers 
were seen on Dec. 6 at Alligator Point (HGL) and 
on Dec. 27 off St. Marks (HLS & LN) and at 
Cocoa (CRM, ef al.). 

Kites and Hawks.—Reports reaching me indirectly 
claim that only a single female is present among the 
few Everglade Kites remaining at Lake Okeechobee. 
Swainson’s Hawks recurred in the farmlands of 
southern Dade County, but in reduced numbers. The 
Osprey was less rare than usual in the Tallahassee 
Division this winter, and one had returned to its 
breeding grounds at Wakulla Springs on the early 
date of Jan. 31 (HMS). In the same region 2 
Pigeon Hawks were listed on the Panacea Christmas 
Count, Jan. 1 (BLM, Zerbes). 

Rails and Gallinules—The Virginia Rail, a rare 
winter resident in Leon County, was seen and heard 
near Tallahassee on Dec. 29 and Feb. 7 (HMS). 
Much more unusual is the Black Rail, seen on 
Merritt Island, Dec. 30 (CRM). A northern winter 
record for the Purple Gallinule was that of one at 
Cocoa, Dec. 27 (ADC). A record of an adult Com- 
mon Gallinule and 6 young “less than a week old” 
near Cutler on March 29 (WGA) appears to be the 
earliest definite breeding record for Florida. 

Shorebirds.—A visitation of Am. Golden Plovers 
to the Tallahassee Division brought 12 to Lake 
Jackson on March 15 (HMS; spec., March 17, LEW) 
where a few remained on April 2; and 1 near St. 
Marks Light, March 30 (HLS). The early January 
storm may have been responsible for the presence 
of 2 Snowy Plovers on Lower Matecumbe on the 
3rd (FVH). Rare on the Keys, a Common Snipe 
was seen at Marathon, Dec. 3 (MWC). Two Long- 
billed Curlews on St. George Island, Dec. 30 (HMS, 
et al.), provided the Tallahassee Division with its 
first winter record, whereas one at Flamingo was said 
to be “beginning its second year” there (DRP, WBR, 
et al.). Although the fact seems to have escaped men- 
tion in the literature, there are numerous winter 
records of the Whimbrel (Hudsonian Curlew) in 
Florida; this season 2 were again seen at St. Marks 
Light on Feb. 22 and in March (Zerbes, HGL, e¢ al.), 
and for the first time 2 wintered at Port Canaveral 
(ADC, WFW, et al.). Two Upland Plovers at Rock- 
ledge, March 25, were thought to be the first for 
Brevard County (ADC). The only record of the 
Spotted Sandpiper in the Tallahassee Division this 
winter was on Dec. 30 at East Point, the mildest 
part of this Region (Zerbes, et al.). The earliest 
record of the Solitary Sandpiper in this division was 
made near Tallahassee on March 7 (HMS), and a 
presumably wintering bird was at Cocoa during the 
Christmas season. More unusual in winter is the 
Pectoral Sandpiper, but ome was seen at Lake In- 
graham on Dec. 28 (JA, et al.). This species also 
tied or exceeded its spring arrival record for the 
respective divisions of the state at Lake Jackson, 
March 15 (HMS), and near Cocoa, March 20 
(ADC). Eight Knots were a rare item on the Key 
West Christmas Count, Jan. 1, and Stilt Sandpipers 
wintered on the Upper Keys (Jan. 3, FVH), and 
at Flamingo (up to 20, Jan. 10 to 22; WBR, Robert 





P. Allen). Another unusual count for winter was tha 
of 16 Black-necked Stilts near Andytown, Jan, 39 
(RLC, et al.). Although Canaveral had as many as 
28 Am. Avocets during the winter (ADC), South 
Florida had only one record. 

Phalaropes, Jaegers, and Gulls—The regular og. 
currence of Red Phalaropes and Pomarine and Par. 
asitic Jaegers off Cocoa was more firmly established 
on the Christmas count there on Dec. 21. Great 
Black-backed Gulls ranged south to Miami (Dec 
28, FVH; Feb. 7, DRP), reached a total of 8 near 
Daytona Beach (CRM), and were still present at 
the end of the period in Canaveral Harbor (WFW). 
Substantiating the general comments on the increased 
abundance of Bonaparte’s Gulls are high counts of 
96 off Alligator Point, Jan. 1 (BLM), and 450 at 
Port Canaveral (ADC, er al.). Franklin’s Gulls again 
turned up in South Florida—1 at Flamingo, Dec. 28 
and Jan. 28 (many observers), and 1 near Franijo, 
Dec. 10 and 11 (DRP, e a/.). 

Doves and Pigeons.—A remarkable record in view 
of the cold winter is that of 2 young Mourning 
Doves “just out of the nest’’ at Miami, Feb. 27. 
apparently the ‘earliest definite breeding record for 
Florida (WGA). White-winged Doves in South 
Florida occurred at Marathon, Dec. 8 to January (CB, 
et al.) ; Miami, March 3 and 5 (B. J. Kincaid), and 
February to March 25 (DRP, Mrs. Anthony Seixas) ; 
and 3 at Coot Bay, November to Dec. 28 (many 
observers). The first winter record for the Tallahassee 
Division was supported by a specimen from Alligator 
Point, Dec. 13 (HGL). Further evidence of the 
establishment of the Ringed Turtle Dove comes 
from the count of 8 at St. Petersburg, Dec. 28. In 
addition to the increasing number of winter records 
of White-crowned Pigeons on the Keys, one again 
spent the winter at Flamingo (WBR), and one was 
seen as far north as Andytown, Jan. 31 (FJL). 

Anis, Owls, and Goatsuckers—Records of Smooth- 
billed Anis are increasing from Palm Beach County 
southward, and 1 strayed north to Anna Maria, Nov. 
27 and 28 (Mrs. J. H. Blackburn, Jane Brewer). 
Evidence of an invasion of Short-eared Owls came 
from records at Cocoa during the count period; near 
Franjo, Dec. 13 (DRP, et al.), and a late one at 
Lake Jackson, March 16 (HMS, ef al.), where others 
had been seen previously. One on Grassy Key, 
March 7 (MWC), had exceeded the species’ previous 
southernmost limit in Florida. Northerly records of 
the Chuck-will’s-widow on Merritt Island and Whip- 
poor-will in Leon County are cited above. 

Swifts, Hummingbirds, and W oodpeckers.—Early 
Chimney Swifts appeared at Jacksonville, March 20 
(KLP), and Rockledge, March 22 (ADC & HC). A 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird on Alligator Point, Feb. 
25 (HGL), was the earliest of record for the Tal- 
lahassee Division, and one wintered as far north as 
Merritt Island (WFW). A few Red-cockaded Wood- 
peckers were again found at their southernmost limits 
south of the Tamiami Trail’s South Loop on March 
20 (WBR). But for an anomalous June record on 
the Dry Tortugas, the Red-headed Woodpecker ex- 
ceeded its previous southernmost range by appearing 
at Paradise Key on Jan. 28 (Dwight Warren) and 
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on Pine Island (inland), Feb. 8 (Daniel B. Beard). 

Flycatchers and Swallows—An Eastern Kingbird 
on Alligator Point, March 14 (HGL), provided the 
Tallahassee Division with its earliest record; 1 at 
Marathon, March 14 (MWC), and 3 at Rockledge 
on March 20 also were early (ADC & HC). A 
Least Flycatcher on Dec. 19 near Florida City was 
identified by aid of its call note (WBR), and a 
northern winter record of the Great Crested Fly- 
catcher came from Lake Weir, Feb. 9 (KLP). There 
is evidence of an eastward or southeastward shifting 
of the winter ranges of certain species, as they are 
scarce or lacking in the Tallahassee Division now, 
but more frequently recorded in the Peninsula where 
formerly unknown. This winter a Vermilion Fly- 
catcher was seen on the Daytona Beach Christmas 
Count, Dec. 21; and Rough-winged Swallows were 
recorded as follows: 2 near Princeton, Dec. 12 
(DRP); 1 on Big Pine Key, Dec. 21 (MHH); 24 
on the Loxahatchee Refuge, Jan. 26 (WGA). A 
Bahama Swallow, accidental in Florida, was clearly 
seen on Virginia Key (Miami), Jan. 6 (Paulsons), 
and 4 Barn Swallows were counted on the Upper 
Keys, Dec. 22. The fact that birds are poor weather 
prophets was dramatically illustrated by the wintering 
or premature arrival of Purple Martins this season. 
Perhaps one at Cocoa on Dec. 27, seen by 4 observers, 
should be considered a winter record, but Frank C. 
Craighead saw several hundred migrating northward 
over Long Pine Key on the very early date of Jan. 
12! Also Arthur Inwood found this species pack 
at its “only nesting site’’ at Fort Lauderdale on Jan. 
31 and Feb. 2, and one had reached Arlington by 
Jan. 23 (Reg. R. McKay). Small wonder that some 
were later found half-starved. 

Nuthatches, Wrens, and Catbirds —A Brown-head- 
ed Nuthatch was flushed from a nest of 6 eggs north 
of Tallahassee on March 28, and the only record of 
Bewick’s Wren was near Medart, Feb. 14 (HMS). 
The presence of wintering Catbirds along the coast 
makes it difficult to determine when the spring migra- 
tion begins, but 2 seen in Franklin County during the 
cold front of March 21 behaved like tired migrants 
(HMS). 

Thrushes—A figure illustrative of the abundance 
of Robins in Florida this winter is an estimate of 
50,000 flying west near Vero Beach on Dec. 29 
(Robert J. Lemaire). A very late Wood Thrush was 
seen in direct comparison with a Hermit Thrush at 
Lake Iamonia (Leon County) on Nov. 24 (Eugene 
H. Driver), and one at Miami on Jan. 19 and Feb. 
2 (WGA) seems to constitute the first fall or winter 
record for the Southern Peninsula. A sight record of 
Swainson’s Thrush at Paradise Key, Jan. 28 (RLC, 
Harold L. Rice), requires confirmation in view of the 
lack of winter specimens and the difficulty of - dis- 
tinguishing it from certain other thrushes. For the 
hrst time in history, Eastern Bluebirds reached Key 
West when 2 were found there on Jan. 1 (fide 
Frances Hames); another remained at Marathon 
from Dec. 6 to Jan. 31 (CB). 

Pipits, Waxwings, and Shrikes—A Water Pipit 
on the Coot Bay Count, Dec. 28 (DRP, Joe Phelan), 
Was south of its normal limits. Sprague’s Pipits, al- 


though in reduced numbers, were again found at 
Lake Jackson on Feb. 8 and March 15, the latter 
being the latest record for the Florida Region (HMS). 
An estimate of “‘at least 1000°° Cedar Waxwings was 
made at Naples, Feb. 21 (F. G. Akers), and even at 
Marathon their numbers reached 54 during January 
(CB, MWC). Marathon also had a Loggerhead Shrike 
on Dec. 14 (CB). 

Vireos——Another South-Florida record of Bell’s 
Vireo is that of one seen at Paradise Key on Jan. 28 
(RLC). A Yellow-throated Vireo at Marathon, Jan. 
4 (CB), may be the first in winter for the Keys. In- 
dividuals wintering on the southern mainland were 
scarcer than for the last few years. An early Black- 
whiskered Vireo arrived at Marathon by March 28 
(CB). 

Warblers.—An early Swainson’s Warbler appeared 
on Merritt Island on March 29, the same date as in 
1957 (WFW), and one hit the Leon County TV 
tower on the night of March 30-31 (HLS). At the 
former locality a Tennessee Warbler on March 29 
(ADC, WFW, ef al.) was but the third of record for 
the Northern Peninsula. Also early there was a male 
Cape May Warbler on March 13, associated with 
other migrants; a wintering female had been seen in 
January (WFW). Records of Yellow and Bay- 
breasted Warblers on the Cocoa Christmas Count, 
Dec. 27 (Peter Isleib), unfortunately were not sup- 
ported by specimens. For the latter species there 
seems to be not even a previous sight record for 
Florida in winter, and the same holds true for the 
Yellow Warbler in North Florida. Another winter 
record for the Yellow Warbler in Florida Bay, how- 
ever, occurred on Dec. 11 (WBR). Northerly winter 
records were listed for the Magnolia Warbler at 
Clewiston, Jan. 25 (Ray Damian), and for the Black- 
throated Blue at Cocoa, Dec. 27 (2 parties), the lat- 
ter representing a first in winter for the Northern 
Peninsula. The increase of the Black-throated Gray 
Warbler in Florida was exemplified by records of at 
least 4 around Miami, from October to Feb. 27 (DRP, 
ESD, et al.); 1 at Paradise Key, Feb. 22 and March 
28 (OTO, WBR); and 1 near Panacea, Jan. 1 (KZ). 
The regular wintering of the Yellow-throated War- 
bler in the Tallahassee Division complicates the deter- 
mination of spring arrival dates, but 1 at the TV 
tower on March 2 (HLS) must be considered an 
early migrant. In addition to a scattering of Yellow- 
breasted Chats again wintering in South Florida, 5 
were counted around Cocoa, Dec. 27, and 1 was dis- 
covered at East Point on Dec. 30 (Zerbes, e¢ al.). 
Early waterthrush records were of a Louisiana at 
Marathon, March 20 (MWC), and a Northern at 
the TV tower, March 30 (HLS), the latter marking 
the earliest arrival date for the Tallahassee Division. 
The same comparison applies exactly to the Am. 
Redstart found at the tower that morning (HLS), 
whereas a wintering individual was reported as far 
north as the Cocoa area during the Christmas period. 

Blackbirds, Orioles, and Tanagers—The Yellow- 
headed Blackbird, formerly recorded from the state 
chiefly in the fall, is beginning to winter. One re- 
mained at Gainesville from Dec. 8 into January 

(Veronica Sexauer); Sarasota had one from Jan. 12 
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to Feb. 5 (the A. L. Hendershots); and one was 
seen at Miami on Feb. 11, 14, and 26 (WGA). A 
Spotted-breasted Oriole wintered at Delray Beach and 
was seen by several observers and photographed 
(EAD), and an Orchard Oriole on Jan. 12 provided 
Sarasota with its first winter record (CPP). At least 
7 Bullock's Orioles occurred in South Florida, ranging 
from Marathon to Sarasota (Jan. 12 to 19, first local 
record—CPP). Near-southern limits were reached by 
6 Rusty Blackbirds at the Myakka River on Dec. 27, 
and 5 Brown-headed Cowbirds at Paradise Key on 
Dec. 8 (RLC & AS). Western Tanagers, also in- 
creasing in South Florida, appeared at Miami, Dec. 
28 (Roy and Eva Dickie); 2 at Fort Lauderdale, Feb. 
3 to March 9 (FJL), and March 15 (Mrs. Eloise 
Rank); Dania, March 27 (Miss Susan Arnold, by 
description, fide FJL); and Clewiston, Jan. 30 
(RLC, et al.). Another winter record of the Summer 
Tanager was made near Princeton, Jan. 11 and 25 
(DRP, RLC), and one at Rockledge on March 10 
(ADC) may best be relegated to this category. An 
undoubted migrant at Marathon on March 27 (CB) 
equaled the previous arrival date for the Southern 
Peninsula. 

Finches.—Merely accidental in Florida, a Melodi- 
ous Grassquit was carefully studied and accurately 
described at Miami by the Kincaids on March 3 and 
5. A Black-headed Grosbeak was photographed and 
banded at Fort Lauderdale by James B. Fleugel on 
Feb. 15 and seen by Mrs. K. C. Decker again on the 
22nd. Winter records of the Blue Grosbeak are still 
very few, but 1 was found in song near Princeton, 
Jan. 2 (FVH). The granivorous Indigo Bunting, with 
fine disregard for the severe winter, was generally re- 
ported in above normal numbers in South Florida. In 
fact, counts up to 29 were made as far north as Sara- 
sota (fide CPP), and 2 (1 spec.) on Alligator Point, 
Jan. 1 (BLM), established a first mid-winter record 
for the Tallahassee Division. Painted Buntings also 
seemed unaffected by the cold; there was a “total of 
45 records’ around Sarasota (CPP), and 28 were 
found on the Cocoa Count, Dec. 27. Winter records 
of the Dickcissel included 1 at Cocoa, Dec. 27; 6 
at Sarasota, March 9 (CPP), with singles from 
Jan. 4 to March 26 (Platts, CPP); Miami, Jan. 11 
(AS); 3 near Jacksonville, March 2 (Mrs. H. E. 
Robinson, Jr.); 1 near Tallahassee, March 3 (William 
H. Cross); 1 at Fort Lauderdale, March 28 (IA); 
and 1 at Winter Park, March 31 (Mrs. Loomis Bur- 
rell, et al.). The March records suggest a migratory 
movement much earlier than that of Dickcissels ar- 
riving from Central America. Illustrative of the pene- 
tration of the Purple Finch into the Florida Region 
are records of 40 near Woodville, Jan. 27 (HMS; 
smaller numbers on other dates); 5 at St. Augustine 
on March 8 (Mrs. Victor Rahner, Jr.); and 2 as 
far south as Cocoa, Dec. 27 (Count). Pine Siskins 
also reached Cocoa, remaining from Nov. 28 to 
March 2 (fide ADC). 

Sparrou's—Rarely seen in the Florida Region, a 
Henslow’s Sparrow was flushed near St. Marks Light 
on Dec. 27 (Zerbes, et al.). The Lark Sparrow is 
another western species increasing as a winter resident 
in Florida. Records this year occurred at Jensen 






Beach, Fort Lauderdale, Boynton Beach, Flamingo, 
Sarasota, and Cocoa, the dates ranging from Dec, 2 
to March 31. Except for 23 at Fort Lauderdale (Fj. 
IA), the numbers were small. Slate-colored Juncos 
ranged south to Rockledge, 2 on Feb. 4 (ADC & 
HC), and Sarasota, Feb. 4 to March 5 (Harry and 
Etta McNaught, fide CPP); their numbers were yp 
slightly around Tallahassee, and a late individual was 
found at Lake Jackson on April 2 (HMS). Tw 
Clay-colored Sparrows were located near Cocoa op 
Dec. 27 (separate parties), and one sang persistently 
at Marathon, March 24 to 31 (CB). Both the Field 
and White-throated Sparrows reached Coot Bay, De 
28 (George B. Stevenson, ef a/.), and an example 
of the latter was found at Marathon on the count 
of Dec. 25 (CB & MHH). Nevin Musser described 
an immature White-crowned Sparrow seen near 
Homestead on Dec. 9; other records were at Cocoa. 
Dec. 27, and an adult near Tallahassee, Jan. 20 
(HMS). A Harris’ Sparrow at Winter Park which 
sang frequently between Jan. 13 and March 24 
was photographed and banded (the Edgar Seelers, 
MHH, e¢ al.); this should remove the species from 
Florida’s ‘Hypothetical List.” The previous sight 
record was in the northwestern corner of the state. 
Several Fox Sparrows were reported from the Tal- 
lahassee Division in December, but seemingly dis. 
appeared thereafter but for a latest state record at 
Little River (Gadsden County), March 16 (LEW) 
One ranged south to Cocoa, Dec. 27. Six of the 8 
Lincoln’s Sparrows reported were on the Coot Bay 
Count of Dec. 28, the others being near Goulds, 
Feb. 27 (DRP & Hugh B. Muller), and Deep Lake 
(Collier County), March 8 (RLC). For the second 
time of record, a Swamp Sparrow reached Key West, 
Jan. 1 (MHH, et al.). 

Full names of Observers —FJA, Fred J. Acker- 
mann; IA, Ida Arnold; JA, Joel Abramson; WGA, 
William G. Atwater; CB, Christine Bonney; ADC, 
Allen D. Cruickshank; HC, Helen Cruickshank; 
MWC, Mary W. Crane; RLC, Richard L. Cunning- 
ham: EAD, E. Archer Dillard; ESD, Eva S. Dickie: 
FVH, Frederick V. Hebard; MHH, Margaret H 
Hundley; FJL, Frank J. Ligas; HGL, Horace G 
Loftin; BLM, Burt L. Monroe, Jr.; CRM, C. Russell 
Mason; LN, Leon Neel; OTO, Oscar T. Owre; CPP, 
Charles P. Preston; DRP, Dennis R. Paulson; KLP, 
K. L. Painter; Platts, Mr. & Mrs. Joshua Platt; WBR, 
William B. Robertson; AS, Arthur Schaffner; HLS, 
H. L. Stoddard; HMS, Henry M. Stevenson; LEW, 
Lovett E. Williams; WFW, W. Foster White; Zerbes. 
Karl and Marion Zerbe—HENrY M. STEVENSON, 
Biological Sciences Dept., Florida State Universit), 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK.—Severe 
winter weather was limited chiefly to the middle 
two weeks of February, but in that period it made 
up in intensity for what it lacked in duration. It was 
a green Christmas. December and January were am- 
azingly warm, particularly in northern Ontario, and 
snowfall was slight and of little consequence. Febru- 
ary was a different story. From Feb. 8 to Feb. 18, 
temperatures remained from 10° to 20° below normal 
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to give southern On- 
tario the coldest Feb- 
ruary since 1936. In 
addition to the cold, 
western New York 
had more snow dur- 
ing the month than 
in any other month 
on record; the long 
storm of Feb. 15-18 
produced more than 
two feet of drifting 
snow, Causing a 
state of emergency 
to be declared in 
many areas. 

After the depar- 
ture of winter finches in late fall, the north became 
almost barren of birds, only the Common Raven 
seeming to maintain its numbers. Food seemed to be 
the limiting factor and it is pertinent here to quote a 
report by Mr. Q. F. Hess, Regional Forester for the 
southeastern portion of Ontario, on the fruiting den- 
sity of trees and shrubs in his region. Mast was gen- 
erally found to be at a low level because of the wide- 
spread frost of May 16, 1957. The fruiting density on 
Black Spruce and White Spruce was reported as light, 
on Red Spruce nil, on White Cedar medium, on Bal- 
sam Fir light, on White Pine and Red Pine nil, on 
Mountain Ash heavy in the west to medium in the 
east, on White Ash and Black Ash light, on White 
Birch and Yellow Birch light, on Elm light to nil, 
on hard and soft maples light, on Manitoba Maple 
medium, on Mountain Maple medium, on Basswood 
light, on oak nil in east to light in west, on hawthorn 
and viburnum medium in the east to light in the 
west, on sumac and butternut light, on beech normal 
and on wintergreen normal. Conditions were, there- 
fore, generally adverse for seed-eaters but more so 
for crossbills, for example, than for Evening Gros- 
beaks. 

In the south, Cardinals were plentiful and Carolina 
Wrens and Mockingbirds turned up regularly at feed- 
ing stations until February, when their numbers slow- 
ly dwindled. More waterfowl than usual lingered 
into February, and it was a good winter for seeing 
a variety of owls. By way of contrast, it was possible 
to see a Hawk-Owl and a Western Tanager, if not 
in the binocular at the same time, at least within 
a few minutes of one another. 

Grebes—An Eared Grebe, presumably one of two 
previously reported from Fort Erie (Audubon Field 
Notes 12: 27, 1958), was found dead near the foot 
of Niagara Falls on Jan. 1 (RFA)—the first speci- 
men for the area. Another Eared Grebe was present 
at Rochester, Dec. 15-22 (GL). 

Waterfowl——The open winter permitted stragglers 
to remain in some parts of the north until late 
December; notable amongst these were 170 Common 
Goldeneyes at the Lakehead on Dec. 28 and 12 Blue- 
winged Teal at Sault Ste. Marie on the same day. In 
the south, some peak figures from waterfowl counts 
during December and January were as follows: 
Whistling Swan, 78, Presque Isle, Pa., Dec. 28. 











Pintail, 80, Buffalo, Dec. 22. Canvasback, 8239, Buf- 
falo, Dec. 22; 400, Kingston, Jan. 10 (KE). Greater 
Scaup, 8864, Toronto, Jan. 12; 3000, Rochester, Dec. 
22; 2400, Geneva, Dec. 29. Common Goldeneye, 
1024, Toronto, Jan. 12; 863, Kingston, Dec. 22. 
Oldsquaw, 9691, Toronto, Jan. 12; 4850, Rochester, 
Dec. 22. White-winged Scoter, 660, Rochester, Dec. 
22. Common Merganser, 2200, Buffalo, Dec. 22; 
2000, Hamilton, Dec. 29; 1000, Sarnia, Dec. 27. Red- 
breasted Merganser, 468, Buffalo, Dec. 22. Two male 
Harlequin Ducks previously reported (Joc. cit.) re- 
mained in the Niagara River through January. The 
Barrow’s Goldeneye remained in the vicinity of Oak- 
ville into February, and another was reported from 
the Montezuma area early in January (Dewey, fide 
SFH). 

Hawks, Eagles Red-tailed and Rough-legged 
Hawks wintered in sizable numbers through the 
south. Bald Eagles were noted in several areas, the 
largest count being 6 in the Rondeau—Chatham area 
on Dec. 28. 

Turkeys.—Turkeys in Cattaraugus and Allegany 
Counties of New York fared badly in the deep, crust- 
less snow, six being found dead on Feb. 23 (SWE). 

Gulls.—The gull population along the Niagara 
River remained high. A totaling of Christmas counts 
of gulls on Lake Ontario and eastern Lake Erie gave 
the following approximate figures: Herring Gull, 25.,- 
000; Ring-billed Gull, 14,000; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
1000; Great Black-backed Gull, 500. A few Glaucous 
and Iceland Gulls were also noted. 

Owls.—Although this season was expected to 
show a peak in the Snowy Owl’s 4-year cycle, it 
did not prove to be so in the event, comparatively 
few being seen in the Region. There was, however, a 
small influx of Hawk-Owls, about 10 being found 
between Toronto and Perth, and another 2 at Kirk- 
land Lake. Although larger flights were recorded 
in the last century, this is the first of note for the 
Region in this century. Both Short-eared and Long- 
eared Owls were somewhat more numerous than 
usual in the south, and there were also two occur- 
rences of Boreal Owls: Leeds County, Ont., Dec. 18 
(DW ), and Bronte, Feb. 2, et seg. (DRG). 

Woodpeckers to Crows—Downy Woodpeckers 
were unreported from the Kirkland Lake area during 
the winter (FH). Blue Jays were low in numbers 
through most of the Region. Ravens ran against 
the general trend of scarcity in the north, as was 
indicated by a count of 137 at the Lakehead on the 
Christmas count. Until the difficult weather of Febru- 
ary, Common Crows wintered farther north than 
usual. On Jan. 21, the rookery at Maidstone, Essex 
Co. was estimated to number about 5000 (RM). At 
Toronto, the first migrant crows began drifting back 
about Feb. 25. 

Chickadees, Wrens, Mockingbirds—Black-capped 
Chickadees were at times locally numerous, suggesting 
populations on the move. Boreal Chickadees were un- 
usually scarce even in the north. Carolina Wrens and 
Mockingbirds, at first widely reported in small num- 
bers at feeding stations in the Lake Ontario counties 
in December and January, had their numbers trimmed 
back during the difficult middle weeks of February. 
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Thrushes to House Sparrows.—A flock of Eastern 
Bluebirds wintered at Point Pelee, as usual (RM), 
but a male at Brockville during December and Janu- 
ary was unusual (DH). Many Golden-crowned King- 
lets wintered in Cattaraugus County, N. Y. (SWE). 
Northern Shrikes were widely distributed in small 
numbers through the Region. Starlings and House 
Sparrows thinned out or disappeared in the north 
(none on Kirkland Lake count). 

Tanagers—The Western Tanager first noted at 
Port Credit on Dec. 1 (Audubon Field Notes 12:29, 
1958) was trapped, banded and subsequently shipped 
by air to Phoenix, Ariz., on Jan. 9, where it was 
released in good condition. Another, also a male, 
was first seen on Dec. 3 at Tintern, Ont., about 35 
miles south of Port Credit, across Lake Ontario (H. 
O'Reilly, e¢ al.). It remained there for two months, 
feeding largely on chicken mash, and was last seen 
some time in February. 

Finches.—Cardinals undoubtedly had a good year 
in 1957. Within their breeding range in the Region, 
numbers were exceptionally high, and at or beyond 
the periphery in such places as Huntsville (EW), 
Ottawa (VH), and Kingston (PEL), they were pres- 
ent at least into January. Apart from Common Red- 
polls, the so-called winter finches were very scarce in 
the north and spottily distributed in the south. By 
the end of the year, Evening Grosbeaks were scarce 
except for a few pockets in such places as Huntsville 
and Peterborough. By the end of January, however, 
flocks composed almost entirely of male birds began 
reappearing in the south and their numbers increased 
steadily through February. On this visit, they pa- 
tronized feeding stations with greater regularity than 
they had the previous fall. Purple Finches, Pine 
Grosbeaks, and Pine Siskins seemed to be largely 
absent from the Region but, in contrast, Common 
Redpolls were reported in many areas in flocks of 
100-300 and, in a few cases, in the thousands. Their 
visitations also included the northwest, where A. E. 
Allin wrote of “huge flocks” at the Lakehead in 
January, but this was not the case at Sault Ste. 
Marie, North Bay, or Kirkland Lake. Where the 
flocks could be examined in detail at close range, a 
few individual Hoary Redpolls were usually to be 
found amongst the crowd of others: Port Credit 
(LMcD, DP, DRG), Vineland (WLP), and Hamil- 
ton (GWN). 

Helen Quilliam, in Kingston, drew attention to the 
presence of Am. Goldfinches in association with the 
redpolls and suggested the interesting converse that 
goldfinches are scarce or absent in her area in winters 
when there are no redpolls. 

Crossbills were exceptionally scarce throughout 
the Region—a fact no doubt linked with the failure 
of the cone crops. Slate-colored Juncos were very 
few in the Windsor—Chatham area but present in 
small flocks elsewhere. A few individual Oregon 
Juncos were identified amongst them: Kitchener, 
Dec. 15-Jan. 11 (AL, WS); Port Credit, January 
(DRG): Peterborough, December (RC’s). An un- 
usual report for the Region was that of the winter- 
ing of at least 8 White-crowned Sparrows at Vine- 
land (WLP). 
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Corrigendum.—An_ observation of a jaeger at. 
tributed to Ian Nisbet at Ithaca on Nov. 10 (Andy. 
bon Field Notes 12: 28, 1958) should have tead 
‘Parasitic’ rather than “Long-tailed.” 

Observers —The following were amongst thos 
who were kind enough to contribute information fo; 
this report: Albert E. Allin, Robert F. Andrle, Har. 
old H. and Rachel Axtell, James L. Baillie, James 
C. Bayly, Angus Buchanan, Reginald Chandler, Hor. 
ace A. Dahmer, Keith Denis, Otto E. Devitt, Stephen 
W. Eaton, Kenneth Edwards, Donald R. Gunn. 
George T. Harvey, Fred H. Helleiner, Sally F 
Hoyt, Violet Humphries, David Hurrie, Harris § 
Johnson, Alice Kelley, Harold A. Lancaster, Arthur 
Lang, Leonard C. and Louise deK. Lawrence, Ger. 
hard Leubner, P. E. Little, Robert Mara, Evalyn 
Mason, Lucie McDougall, Howard S. Miller, Ian 
Nisbet, George W. North, Donald Perks, Haze 
Petty, Eugenia Praemassing, William L. Putman, 
Helen Quilliam, Gerald Rising, Margaret Rusk, Wil. 
lard H. Schaeffer, J. Murray and Doris H. Speirs, 
James and Jean Stull, Richard D. and Mollie Ussher, 
Loren D. Ward, Elizabeth D. Waters, Dierdre Webb, 
Harry B. Wressell—WILLIAM W. H. GUNN, Federa- 
tion of Ontario Naturalists, 187 Highbourne Road. 
Toronto 7, Ontario. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—As_ Mark Twain 
might have remarked, all weather is unusual, but 
this past winter has been more unusual than usual. 
Since every report sent in to Ax- 





dubon Field Notes for this period 
will probably comment on_ the 
weather, we might as well dispose 
of the topic, so far as the Appa- 
lachian Region is concerned. 

In general, the pattern for the 
Region was a December that was 
near-normal, and then January, 
February and early March with 
average temperatures far below 
normal. By April 1, the Pittsburgh 
area had built up, since the first of 
the year, a temperature deficit of 
about 330 degrees. At Morgan- 
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town, W. Va., it snowed during 





every one of the first 21 days of 

March. Huntington, W. Va., is about central for the 
Appalachian Region, and I quote from Prof. R. C 

Rosche: 

si in Huntington the average December 
temperature was 41.4° F., the normal being 
39.3°. January average was 32.7° (normal 
38.0°), while the February average was 28.6° 
(normal 39.0°) . . . snow covered the ground on 
27 days, a most astonishing figure for this area!” 

. after Jan. 10 a decided decrease in the 
numbers of land birds was evident. Typical 
winter residents like Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
Phoebe, Brown Creeper, Hermit Thrush, Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, Cedar Waxwing, and Myrtle 
Warbler were almost completely absent during 
the latter part of the winter. Red-shouldered 
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Hawk, Vesper Sparrow, and Swamp Sparrow, 
normally quite common wintering in the area, 
were 100% absent.” 

From East Tennessee, Fred W. Behrend writes, 
“Like other parts of the country, the weather has 
been rough here in February, with three successive 
days of below zero temperatures (Feb. 17, -3°; Feb. 
1g, -1°; Feb. 19, -1°). The cover of snow (near 
Elizabethton, Tenn.) was 7-10 inches, but con- 
siderably deeper in the mountains.” 

Lee R. Herndon tells of a number of dead birds 
found after severe cold near Elizabethton. At Knox- 
ville, Tenn., J. C. Howell reports a February average 
temperature 10.6° below the normal, the second- 
coldest in the 88 years of local records. 

Appalachian lakes in northern West Virginia and 
western Maryland were still largely covered by ice 
on April 1, a condition I have never before seen. An 
experienced observer who lives at about 2000 ft. 
elevation in Preston County, W. Va., and who regu- 
larly feeds birds, told me that all birds disappeared 
from his feeding stations in February, and had not 
returned in early April. 

Despite extreme temperatures, many stations have 
reported good numbers of wintering birds, some 
populations being unusually rich. At State College, 
Pa. Merrill Wood found an astonishing total of 
wintering birds, including Horned Grebe, Mallard, 
Black Duck, Pintail, Wood Duck, Am. Widgeon, 
Redhead, Canvasback, Lesser and Greater Scaups, 
Common Goldeneye, Bufflehead, Common Merganser, 
Sharp-shinned, Cooper's, Red-tailed, Rough-legged, 
Marsh, and Sparrow Hawks, Golden Eagle, Killdeer, 
Common Snipe, Mourning Dove, and Barn, Screech, 
Great Horned, Snowy, Barred, Long-eared, and Short- 
eared Owls; truly a remarkable list for an inland 
locality. 

Boreal species which are of irregular occurrence 
this far south had one of their greatest years. A 
Goshawk spent the winter near the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ben Pride, Morgantown, and was seen by many 
persons. Near Youngstown, Ohio, Howard Heimer- 
dinger found 3 Rough-legged Hawks on Jan. 19. In 
northwestern Pennsylvania, R. C. Leberman con- 
sidered this species more common and widely dis- 
tributed than in any year of record. Snowy Owls 
arrived at State College, Pa. on November 28, and 
one was collected on Jan. 21 (MW). Near Warren, 
Pa. H. E. Johnson found one on Jan. 28. 

Gray Shrikes were seen at State College (MB), 
Warren (HEJ), and in Crawford and Forest Counties, 
Pa. (RCL) on a number of occasions. Northern frin- 
gillids were often abundant and widespread. Evening 
Grosbeaks made a southward flight of extraordinary 
proportions. They began arriving in October, and 
were common for a few weeks in the Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Maryland mountains. Then they 
seemed to move southward; at least they became 
abundant and widespread in East Tennessee and 
western North Carolina, occurring up to elevations of 
6000 ft. in the Roan Mountain neighborhood (FWB). 
Another wave, this one of even greater proportions, 
came southward in early February. Since that time 
the birds have been found by almost all observers 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, and by 
many in Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 
At State College, Pa. Miss Dorothy Bordner had 
banded 1395 individuals by March 14, and Merrill 
Wood had banded an additional 125 in the same 
locality. In Lexington, Va. E. G. Webster, Jr., found 
them throughout the urban area. 

Pine Grosbeaks reached the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains in October, but did not seem to move southward. 
The only Red Crossbill record, a single bird, was 
made by Behrend on Mount Rogers, Va. on Dec. 27. 
Leberman and others found about 100 White-winged 
Crossbills in Cook’s Forest, Pa. on December 31, 
and Henri C. Seibert found them at Athens, Ohio, on 
March 15. Purple Finches and Pine Siskins were on 
most lists from central Pennsylvania, and on practical- 
ly all lists from southwestern West Virginia south- 
ward through Virginia, Tennessee, and North Caro- 
lina. These two species, often in large flocks, were 
associated, and spent the entire winter in many 
localities. Redpolls were fairly common in central 
and northern Pennsylvania, but did not seem to go 
much farther south. 

For the fourth year out of the last five, Behrend 
found Snow Buntings on the grass “balds’ above 
5000 ft. in the Roan Mountain area. This winter 
eight of these birds were also found on Dec. 22 in 
the Great Smoky Mountains National Park (Arthur 
Stupka). Thus we have the unusual situation of the 
occurrence of this species in northern Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and then again in North Carolina and 
Tennessee. The only report from an intermediate 
locality was a single bird seen at Morgantown on Feb. 
12 by Mrs. Maurice Brooks. A Lapland Longspur 
spent about 15 minutes at our feeding station near 
Morgantown on March 14. 

Loons, Grebes, Cormorants—A Common Loon 
spent the winter at Wilbur Lake, in East Tennessee 
(LRH). This was the Region's most northerly record, 
the birds having been entirely absent in northeastern 
Ohio, where they often winter. Horned Grebes were 
more common northward than usual. Typical dates 
were Dec. 8, Indiana, Pa. (Mrs. W. R. Williams) ; 
and Jan. 16, State College, Pa. (MW). Near Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Howell found them abundant. A single 
Pied-billed Grebe in late December was the only 
one noted in northeastern Ohio (Vincent McLaugh- 
lin). On the Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers in West 
Virginia’s Eastern Panhandle, Clark Miller found 
Pied-bills fairly common throughout the winter. 

A Double-crested Cormorant on Dec. 1, near Espy- 
ville, Pa., was very late for this area (RCL). Mrs. 
E. M. West found this species throughout the winter 
in the Chattanooga, Tenn. neighborhood. Great Blue 
Herons remained northward in surprising numbers, 
considering the weather. They were noted at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Warren, Pa. and Morgantown and Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Miller failed to find them in eastern 
West Virginia. 

Waterfowl —More than the usual numbers of flocks 
of Canada Geese were reported during March. A 
specimen of the Richardson’s race of this species was 
taken in late fall at Pymatuning Lake, Pa. (RCL). 
Two Blue Geese were on Cove Lake, Campbell Co., 
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Tenn., on January 19 (JCH). 

Dabbling ducks were notably scarce in northern 
West Virginia and in northeastern Ohio. As previ- 
ously noted, scattered individuals of several species 
wintered at State College, Pa. A Green-winged Teal 
and an Am. Widgeon remained at the Preston Labora- 
tory grounds throughout the winter (F. W. Preston). 
Howell found Green-winged Teal near Knoxville, 
Tenn. on Jan. 18-19. Redheads were rather widely 
distributed, as were Canvasbacks. McLaughlin noted 
three Greater Scaups at Lake Milton, Ohio, on 
March 14. There were other reports of these birds, 
usually rare in this Region. Common Goldeneyes were 
locally common as far southward as East Tennessee. 
In the Morgantown area Buffleheads were the most 
common wintering ducks. An Oldsquaw was seen on 
Feb. 15 near Warren, Pa. (HEJ). White-winged 
Scoters were noted by Johnson near Warren on Feb. 
22, and near Elizabethton, Tenn. in January (LRH). 
All three species of mergansers were reported by a 
number of observers. Aerial surveys of wintering 
waterfowl were carried on in West Virginia by Allen 
Souder and C. O. Handley. On Feb. 6 they flew 
along the Potomac from Cumberland, Md. to Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va. Their estimates of duck populations 
are as follows: Mallard, 500; Black Duck, 1000; 
Canvasback, 4; scaup, 200; Common Goldeneye, 400; 
Common Merganser, 210. 

Vultures and Hawks.—Five Black Vultures were 
counted on the Catoctin Mountain, Md., Christmas 
count on Dec. 22. Sharp-shinned Hawks, locally un- 
common in winter, were seen several times near 
Morgantown. An adult Bald Eagle, the first local 
mid-winter record, was seen at Watauga Lake, Tenn. 
on Jan. 25 (LRH). An Osprey at Pymatuning Lake, 
Pa. on Feb. 23 was extraordinarily early (RCL, and 
others). Clark Miller observed a Pigeon Hawk regu- 
larly from Dec. 25 to Jan. 8, near Inwood, W. Va. 
This is the first West Virginia winter record for the 
Species. 

Gallinaceous Birds, Shorebirds, Gulls —Ruffed 
Grouse were scarce in the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest, Va. (Max Carpenter) although they 
seemed normally common in West Virginia. Bob- 
whites wintered well until the heavy snows of 
March; since that time few have been seen. Wayne 
Bailey found a dead adult female Wild Turkey in 
Randolph Co., W. Va. on March 2. It had appar- 
ently starved to death, its weight being only 4 
pounds, 7 ounces. Killdeer were rather common as 


far north as southern Pennsylvania. They were present 
around Morgantown in the coldest weather. Common 
Snipe were unusually abundant near Inwood, W. Va. 


(CM), and near Knoxville, Tenn. (JCH). A 
Pectoral Sandpiper at Indiana, Pa. on March 22 was 
very early (Mrs. Williams). At Tappan Lake, Har- 
rison Co., Ohio, John G. Worley and others found a 
Least Sandpiper on Dec. 27. It was seen by a number 
of persons during several days. A Greater Yellowlegs 
was noted at Norris Lake, Tenn., on Jan. 11 (JCH). 
There were few gulls during the winter, although J. 
J. Murray reported a Ring-billed Gull at the Womel- 
dorf pond, Lexington, Va. on Dec. 11. 

Doves, Woodpeckers—A flock of 6 Mourning 
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Doves was noted near Warren, Pa. on Jan. 4 (HEJ), 
and a flock of 8 on Feb. 12, near Indiana, Pa. (Mrs. 
WRW). Pileated Woodpeckers were listed on ap 
unusual number of Christmas Bird Counts from the 
Region. Red-headed Woodpeckers were more widely 
distributed than usual. 

Nuthatches, Wrens, Mockers, Thrushes.—Red. 
breasted Nuthatches were fairly common in south. 
western Virginia and East Tennessee, but were scarce 
elsewhere. Miller found Bewick’s Wrens wintering 
in an apple orchard near Inwood, W. Va. Four 
Mockingbirds were present all winter at State Col. 
lege, Pa. (W. S. Clarke, Jr.), and 3 were in the 
Youngstown, Ohio, area (VM). A _ few Brown 
Thrashers survived the winter at Knoxville, Tenn. 
(JCH). Robins were widely distributed, particularly 
where there were crops of wild grapes and flowering 
dogwood fruits. Hermit Thrushes were notably scarce. 

Waxwings, Warblers, Grackles —Cedar Waxwings 
were common eastward, but scarce west of Allegheny 
Backbone. Clarke comments that no Myrtle War. 
blers were found near State College, Pa. after late. 
December. I found none near Morgantown during 
that period. A -Pine Warbler spent the winter in 
Charleston, W. Va. (COH). Twelve Grackles win- 
tered at State College, Pa. (WSC). 

Grosbeaks and Sparrows.—During December, Beh- 
rend found Cardinals above 5000 ft. elevation in the 
Roan Mountain, Tenn. area. Later in the winter, 
after snow piled up, he failed to find the usual 
wintering White-throated and Fox Sparrows at high 
elevations. Two Pine Grosbeaks collected at Tionesta, 
Pa. proved to be of the eastern race (Pinicola enu- 
cleator eschatosus) (K. C; Parkes). For the second 
successive year, Am. Goldfinches were remarkably 
scarce in the Morgantown area during winter months. 

A flock of approximately 100 Savannah Sparrows 
was seen near Elizabethton, Tenn. on March 8 
(LRH). Tree Sparrows were much more abundant 
near Morgantown than during the past few winters. 
White-crowned Sparrows visited feeding _ stations 
near Morgantown all winter (Birnie Wright). Fox 
Sparrows were common in East Tennessee.—MAURICE 
Brooks, W’. Virginia University, Morgantown, W.Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—In gener- 
al the weather throughout this Region was mild, and 
below normal in precipitation except in the south- 

east. Kalama- 








zoo (Gladys 
Hall), howev- 
er, reported 9 
feet of snow; 
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damage to bird- 
life suggasts 
normal temper- 
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polis-St. Paul 
had an average temperature 5.5° above normal and 
precipitation 1.85 in. below normal. Duluth, Minn. 
(Gary Kuyava) reported the lightest snowfall in 
12 years (32.6 in., average 56.2 in.). Detroit (Alice 
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Kelley) had the wettest December since 1900 but 
less than normal precipitation in January and Feb- 
ruary. Marquette, Mich. (Mary Spear Ross) had 
above normal temperatures and below normal pre- 
cipitation as also was the case at Seney Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge in Michigan. The milder than average weather 
prevailing in the northern portions of the Region 
induced a great many migrants to remain somewhat 
north of their usual ranges. Space permits mention 
of only a few of these under their appropriate head- 
ings. 

Waterfowl—This appears to have been a normal 
season as far as wintering waterfowl are concerned. 
Fairly large concentrations of Common Goldeneyes 
were reported from Minneapolis (W. J. Brecken- 
ridge, Whitney Eastman), the Duluth area (Kuyava) 
and Marquette, Mich. (Ross). Hales Corner, Wis. 
(Mary Donald) wintered 13,500 Common Golden- 
eyes, while fewer than normal were reported at 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. (Chas. Kemper). About 800- 
1000 Canada Geese wintered at Rochester, Minn. 
(Forrest Strnad), 800 at Battle Creek, Mich. (L. 
Walkinshaw) and 750 at Kensington Park, Oakland, 
Co., Mich. (Kelley). Several hundred Mallards and 
a few Black Ducks wintered at Minneapolis (Robert 
Janssen) and 600 at Rochester, Minn. A few Ruddy 
Ducks, Buffleheads, Ring-necks, Shovelers, and Wood 
Ducks stayed well into the winter near Minneapolis 
(Janssen, Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Lien), while Hales 
Corner, Wis. (Donald) reported 2 Ruddy Ducks and 
691 Buffleheads at Christmas. 

Hawks and  Eagles—Numerous Rough-legged 
Hawks wintered in the Region, one reported as far 
north as Duluth, Minn. (Kuyava) on Dec. 29, 1957. 
Some Marsh Hawks appeared at Christmas time at 
Bay City (Eugene Kenaga), Detroit (Kelley), Kala- 
mazoo (Hall) and Mt. Clemens (Mrs. L. Senghas), 
Mich. Wintering Red-tailed Hawks were mentioned 
at several points, notably Madison, Wis. (Mrs. R. A. 
Walker) where 44 were noted by Christmas count 
parties. Two observers saw 16 eagles in late Febru- 
ary on a 10-mile drive through the Mud Lake Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge in northwestern Minnesota where both 
Bald and Golden Eagles wintered (George Gard). 
Two Golden Eagles were seen near Roseau, Minn. by 
a group from Minneapolis (Dwain Warner). Five 
Bald Eagles wintered near Kalamazoo, Mich. (Hall), 
numerous ones were seen along the Mississippi River 
in southwestern Minnesota, and at least 32 wintered 
along the Wisconsin River in Adams County, Wis. 
(Sam Robbins). 

Doves.—More wintering Mourning Doves than 
usual were reported from Kalamazoo (Hall), and 
Minneapolis and vicinity (Janssen, James Lundgren). 

Owls.—A few Snowy Owls were reported but this 
did not prove to be a heavy flight year. Records came 
from Heron Lake, Minn., Dec. 9 (Mary Dennis); 2 
from Minneapolis, Jan. 2-17, (Karen Eastman) and 
Feb. 19 (Mrs. Vale); south of Minneapolis, Jan. 26 
(Janssen); Crow Wing County, Minn., Nov. 17 
(George Ryan); 2 at Lake Minnetonka, Minn. (Mrs. 
E. Schopmeyer); Grand Marais, Minn., Nov. 15 
(Claire Judd) ; Mud Lake Nat'l Refuge, Holt, Minn. 
(Gard); Duluth, Minn., Dec. 29 (Kuyava); Jasper, 


St. Clair Co., Mich., Jan. 26 (Kelley). Several ob- 
servers made note of the entire absence of these owls 
this winter. Unusual numbers (up to 12) of Short- 
eared Owls were present at a cemetery in Southfield 
Township, Oakland Co., Mich. from Feb. 2 on into 
March (Kelley, Laubinger). 

Kingfisher.—A northern record of note was a Belted 
Kingfisher seen in Mackinac County in Upper Michi- 
gan on Jan. 27 (Ross). 

W oodpeckers—Numerous noteworthy northern 
wintering records for the Red-headed Woodpecker 
were reported: Detroit, Mich. all winter (Kelley) ; 
Wayzata, Minn., Jan. 4 (Janssen) ; Mora, Minn., Jan. 
26, Hinckley, Minn., Dec. 15 (Bruce Hayward) ; and 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. (Nicholas Cuthbert). 

Crows and Jays—An unusual influx of Black-billed 
Magpies occurred this winter in northwestern Min- 
nesota. Twenty were seen, Dec. 12, by Warden Emil 
Frank in Polk County; they were common at Mud 
Lake Refuge, Holt, Minn. (Gard); 60-70 were en- 
countered in Roseau Co., Minn., on March 1-2 
(Dwain Warner, et al.). At Seney Refuge, Mich., a 
marked increase of Common Ravens was noted (C. 
J. Henry). 

Nuthatches and Titmice—Outstanding in reports 
of this group was a very marked invasion of Red- 
breasted Nuthatches over the entire Region. A few 
observers even reported this species outnumbering 
the White-breasted: North St. Paul, Minn. (A. C. 
Rosenwinkel); Marquette, Mich. (Ross); Cedar 
Creek, Anoka-Isanti Cos., Minn. (Harvey Patten) ; 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. (Kemper); almost all made 
special comment of unusual numbers such as ‘‘one 
of the largest flights . . . ever known” around Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. (Hall). 

Wrens.—A first wintering record for the Short- 
billed Marsh Wren in Wisconsin came from Sauk 
City, Jan. 1 (Robbins). 

Thrashers and Mockingbirds.—Northern wintering 
records for Mockingbirds include St. Paul, Minn., 
early January (Lupient); Detroit, Dec. 1 (Kelley) ; 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Dec. 25 (Cuthbert); and Mar- 
quette, Mich., Dec. 1 (Ross). 

Waxwings.—Large flocks of 250 to 300 Bohemian 
Waxwings were seen in Duluth (Kuyava), and a 
few were reported from Minneapolis (J. W. Wilkie) 
and St. Paul (Rosenwinkel ). 

Warblers.—This group is usually not mentioned in 
winter from this Region but wintering Myrtle War- 
blers were reported from Sauk City, Wis. (Rob- 
bins) and Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 25 (John Wil- 
loughby ). 

Finches.—Reports of above-average abundance of 
this group came from most observers, but these 
reports were not unanimous. Common Redpolls were 
reported as abundant at Kalamazoo (Hall) and De- 
troit (Kelley), Mich.; Duluth (Kuyava), Minne- 
apolis (Eastman, Janssen); and at Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. (Kemper). In Adams County, Wis., Robbins 
reported them present but it was not a peak year. 
None appeared at Seney Nat'l Wildlife Refuge in 
Michigan (Henry) and not many were reported from 
Madison, Wis. (Soulen). Hoary Redpolls were re- 
ported from Adams County, Wis., March 15 (Rob- 
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bins) and Red Lake County, Minn., March 1-2 
(Dwain Warner, et al.). Evening Grosbeaks were 
found in large numbers at Mud Lake Refuge, Holt, 
Minn. (Gard), Duluth (Kuyava), Rhinelander, Wis. 
(Nils Dahlstrand), Marquette, Mich. (Ross), Kala- 
mazoo (Hall), and Detroit (Kelley), while very few 
were seen at Seney Refuge (Henry). Nearly the same 
situation was reported for the Pine Grosbeak ex- 
cept that Seney Refuge (Henry) reported them com- 
mon. An influx of White-winged Crossbills ap- 
proached a banner year with nearly all observers 
reporting unusual numbers. Duluth (Kuyava) re- 
ported these common until Dec. 1 when most dis- 
appeared. Very few Red Crossbills were seen any- 
where in the Region. Some eastern Oregon Junco 
records will be of interest: Oakland County, Mich., 
Dec. 29 (Ralph O'Reilly) supported with details; 
Madison, Wis., Dec. 25 (Mrs. R. A. Walker); and 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 25 (Donald). Unusual 
wintering of Field Sparrows was reported at Wis- 
consin Dells, Dec. 24, Adams Co., Wis., Dec. 28 
and Sauk City, Wis., Jan. 1 (Robbins); at Beloit, 
Wis., Jan. 2 (Mrs. Joseph Mahlum); and at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Dec. 25 (Hall) —W. J. BRECKEN- 
RIDGE, Museum of Natural History, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—Except 
for the flights of Red-breasted Nuthatches and north- 
ern finches, the beginnings of which were traced in 
the autumn sum- 
mary, winter 
seems to have 
produced little of 
interest in the 
Midwest. This 
probably is re- 
sponsible for the 
relatively small 
number of  re- 
ports submitted 
as the basis of 
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the present account. 

The season was regarded as a cold one, but the 
really rigorous weather did not arrive until February. 
Thus a heavy snow across northern and central 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio at the beginning of De- 
cember melted quickly, and temperatures near zero 
on the 10th lasted only 3 or 4 days and were followed 
by unseasonable warmth. Stragglers and semi-hardy 
species like the Eastern Phoebe, Brown Thrasher, 
Palm Warbler, and Baltimore Oriole were scattered 
through Christmas counts with about their ordinary 
frequency; and there were occasional more unusual 
reports, like that of an Indigo Bunting banded at 
St. Louis in January (J. Earl Comfort). January be- 
gan with 5 days of temperatures only slightly above 
zero, and some 3 other briefer and not quite so cold 
periods during the rest of the month brought ice to 
small bodies of water. Snowfalls were unimportant 
until the last 10 days, but a widespread heavy fall 
on the 3lst-inaugurated what must have been a hard 
3 weeks for many wintering and early migrant species. 
February daily temperature averages at various points 


ranged from 7° to 12° below normal; snow accumu. 
lated in many northern localities to remain until 
March; sections of the Ohio and the Mississippj 
Rivers froze; and ice drifting before north winds on 
Lake Michigan jammed the south shores as far as one 
could see. No quantitative measure of the effect of 
this weather on land birds is available, but several 
observers remarked on a February scarcity. About 
waterfowl movements more precise statements are 
possible: There was a sharp decline in numbers along 
the Great Lakes and in many areas north and north- 
west of the Ohio River, with a corresponding heavy 
flight of Mallards into the bottomland corn fields of 
western Kentucky. Weather began to moderate on 
Feb. 20; but even March was more reminiscent of 
winter than of spring, and the early migration was 
well behind schedule. 

Herons and Bitterns.—Surprisingly, Great Blue 
Herons seem to have been more numerous than 
usual, and some, at least, were still present in 
February. In Ottawa County, Ohio, there were 12 in 
Magee Marsh on Jan. 2 (Laurel Van Camp) ; nearby 
on Maumee Bay, John Stophlet saw 8 on the ice on 
Jan. 12; and 16 wintering at Portage Des Sioux 
near St. Louis were seen as late as Feb. 8 (Comfort). 
An Am. Bittern in mid-February in a marsh in 
Porter County, Ind. survived for at least 3 weeks on 
dead fish floating at air holes in the ice (Virginia 
Reuter-skiold, fide Raymond Grow). 

Geese and Ducks—The size of the important 
Illinois and Indiana flocks of Canada Geese was not 
reported; 1200 wintered at Magee Marsh (Van 
Camp). 

Some exodus of ducks was noted around Ashtabula, 
Ohio, after Jan. 1 (Paul Savage), but the general 
southward shift began about Feb. 7. Robert C. 
Soaper, U. S. Game Management Agent at Hender- 
son, Ky. regarded the influx from the north at this 
time as the most remarkable in his many years’ ex- 
perience. Assisted by Virginia Smith, Amelia Klutey, 
and other members of local Audubon groups, Soaper 
regularly censused a 90-mile stretch of bottomland in 
Union and Henderson Counties. Major components of 
the duck concentration there were 430,000 Mallards, 
31,000 Blacks, and 29,000 Canada Geese. 

Canvasback counts unusually large for winter were 
5000 on the Mississippi near Alton, Ill. on Jan. 4 
(Comfort), 200-300 at Toledo on Jan. 12 (Stophlet), 
and 900 on the Portage River near Port Clinton, 
Ohio, on Feb. 8 (Van Camp). Oldsquaws, rare away 
from the Great Lakes, were seen near Alton on Dec. 
7 and Jan. 25 (1 each, Comfort and Richard Ander- 
son) and near Rockford, Ill. in early February (1 
found dead, preserved in the local museum, Lee 
Johnson). 

Vultures, Hawks, Eagles.—Of exceptional interest 
is the discovery of a roost of 90 Black and 30 Turkey 
Vultures in the northeast corner of Licking County, 
Ohio, some 60 miles north of the Black's accepted 
range. Mrs. C. R. Wagner during the last 5 years 
has several times seen from 1 to 3 Black Vultures 
in the area, and she and Marie Greider kept the 
roost under observation from Dec. 22, when it was 
discovered, until the birds dispersed in early March. 
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Bald Eagles wintered in normal numbers along the 
Mississippi, according to Robert Trial (30 to 50, 
Mercer County, Ill.) and T. E. Musselman (60 to 
“5, Quincy, Ill.). Two parties at Clinton, Iowa, 
counted 50 on Dec. 28. 

Shorebirds. —A Purple Sandpiper at Michigan City 
was first seen on Dec. 12 (Grow) and was collected 
by Russell Mumford, Harrison B. Tordoff, et al., on 
jan. 30. It constitutes the state’s first specimen 
record. 

Gulls —Gulls like ducks were measurably affected 
by the bad weather. First to move were Bonaparte’s, 
present along the Great Lakes shores in flocks of as 
many as several hundred until early January; at 
Michigan City a peak of 100 on Jan. 1 was reduced 
to 10 in 10 days. At about this time many Herrings 
and Ring-bills left Lake Erie at Ashtabula (Savage), 
but the decline on Lake Michigan did not occur until 
February. 

A single Iceland Gull remained at Michigan City 
from Dec. 8 to Jan. 4 (Grow and James Landing). 
Glaucous Gulls in addition to those reported in the 
Christmas count issue were 1 each at Michigan City 
(Dec. 15, Landing); East Harbor, Ottawa County, 
Ohio (Jan. 3, Van Camp) ; near Lock 14, Moline, III. 
(late December, Robert W. Trial); and 1 or 2 im- 
matures above the Alton dam (early February to Feb. 
22, Gene Wilhelm, Sarah Springer, fide Comfort). 
Eight Great Black-backed Gulls at East Harbor on 
Jan. 2 (Van Camp) are an exceptional number for 
this species. Another most unusual record is a Frank- 
lin's Gull above Dam 4, near Louisville between Dec. 
22 and 30 (Anne L. Stamm, Burt Monroe, Senior 
and Junior). 

Doves —As is often true, there is much disagree- 
ment in reports of Mourning Dove numbers. In 
northern Ohio, at least, Van Camp, Harold Mayfield 
(Toledo), Savage, and Robert Ball (Canton) concur 
in the view that the population was very high; May- 
field saw a flock of some 300 in January. Feeding 
conditions and lack of snow cover at suitable times 
cut down on Van Camp's trapping, but his banding 
returns are leading him to the view that the winter 
population in Ottawa County is composed of local, 
non-migratory birds. 

Owls.—No changes are necessary in the autumn 
report on owls. The highest count of Long-ears at 
Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill. never exceeded 7, one- 
third the usual number (Margaret Lehmann). 

Flickers.—It not infrequently happens with extra- 
limital birds that a species will be seen in successive 
years in an identical location. A Red-shafted Flicker 
was found on Jan. 25 in St. Charles County, Mo., on 
the same farm where it or others had spent the last 
2 winters (Dick Anderson, fide Comfort). 

Magpies —There were 2 reports (fide Miss Leh- 
mann) of Black-billed Magpies in the Chicago 
suburbs, 1 at Elmhurst by A. E. Montgomery on Dec. 
13, the other at Highland Park by Charles Lappen 
on Dec. 16. Both men know the bird from experience 
in the West. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch—Reference to Christmas 
counts will indicate how widespread was the great 


dispersal of this species. Not many groups missed it; 


at Buckeye Lake, Ohio, 32; at Sioux City 20; and at 
the Morton Arboretum 26 were found. Little was 
recorded about the disappearance of the birds; in 
places some were still present in March, but there 
are few specific references to the presence of these 
nuthatches after early January. 

Robins. —Robins are one of the most frequently 
mentioned species in accounts of the past winter, 
but the nature of their movements is somewhat ob- 
scure. Despite reports of their ‘‘wintering,” indica- 
tions are that most Robins left on schedule in Oc- 
tober and November and that large flocks began 
to reappear in Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio in 
mid-December and continued to arrive until late 
January. The Utica, Ohio, Christmas count recorded 
over 6000 Robins sharing a Starling-blackbird roost; 
at Bloomington, Ind. over 2000 were found on the 
census, most of them in 2 large congregations; there 
were 5000 at Madisonville, Ky. on Dec. 29 (James 
Hancock, fide Mrs. Stamm). Although they did not 
become common at Toledo until Jan. 20 or so (when 
there were numerous flocks of 200, Mayfield), Robert 
Hayman and Van Camp witnessed a migration along 
the south shore of Maumee Bay on Dec. 22; flocks 
of 22, 3, 40, and 60 Robins, and small flocks of 
Common Crows, Horned Larks, and Am. Goldfinches 
were seen moving along the shore during 30 minutes. 
Numbers dwindled throughout February, and Van 
Camp reported considerable mortality during the 
severe weather. 

Waxwings.—In addition to several vague reports 
that Cedar Waxwings were unusually common, there 
are accounts of 150 wintering at Iowa City (Fred 
W. Kent); of 40 at Mason City, Iowa, on Jan. 16 
(Pearl Knoop); and of some 30 at Lafayette, Ind. 
from Dec. 10 to Jan. 11 (Irving Burr). At Des 
Moines a Bohemian Waxwing was found by a Christ- 
mas count party. 

Icterids —The speed with which blackbird roosts 
are established is illustrated by an example from 
Fern Creek, Jefferson Co., Ky. First used in numbers 
only a year ago, the roost this winter held more than 
5 million birds on Dec. 22 (Mrs. Stamm, the Mon- 
roes). Some 3 million tenants were Starlings, while 
there were over a million each of Redwings and 
Purple Grackles, 250,000 Brown-headed Cowbirds, 
and 30,000 Rusty Blackbirds. A male Brewer's Black- 
bird was seen there on Dec. 21 and 22 by Mrs. 
Stamm and Joseph Croft. 

Northern Finches.—Evening Grosbeaks had nearly 
completed their penetration when the fall report was 
written, although 4 at Cincinnati on Dec. 29 (Christ- 
mas count), and 2 at Des Moines (no date, Wood- 
ward H. Brown) and 1 in Hamilton County, Iowa 
(Dec. 27, Dennis L. Carter) extend the described 
limits somewhat. The great preponderance of reports 
came from the area around the south end of Lake 
Michigan. Single birds and groups of no more than 
15 were the rule, but Mayfield tells of flocks of 25 
to 50 scattered throughout the vicinity of Toledo 
(still present there and in the Indiana dunes at the 
end of March). 

Purple Finch numbers were remarked as excep- 
tional, at least from Illinois westward, but very little 
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precise information was submitted. 

The Pine Grosbeak flight was small and evidently 
was confined to a zone stretching between Rockford, 
Ill. (Johnson) and Toledo (Stophlet), with some 6 
flocks around Chicago and in the Indiana dunes. Flock 
size ranged between 5 and 12; while most dis- 
appeared in late December, 8 were present at Skokie, 
Ill. on Feb. 23 and 9 at the Morton Arboretum on 
Feb. 9 (Miss Lehmann). 

Common Redpolls spread out widely after Dec. 1, 
a flock reaching west to Des Moines (Brown), 3 
birds mingling with Pine Siskins as far south as St. 
Louis in December (Comfort), and 1 appearing on 
the Kansas City count. The Christmas count of south- 
eastern LaPorte County, Ind. recorded 180 individu- 
als. What may have been part of the return 
migration of Common Redpolls was seen by Grow 
in the Indiana dunes on Feb. 22; 114 birds sat in 1 
tree without feeding, and from time to time little 
groups sallied out a few yards into the air, wheeled, 
and returned to perch. The same day Grow saw small 
flocks of redpolls (87 birds in all) flying north- 
ward overhead, and similar activity was noted by 
other observers in the area. 

Pine Siskins, present in all states, reached a 
phenomenal total of 525 in 1 flock at St. Louis in 
mid-January (Wilhelm, Comfort). Two months later 
there were 200 in a cemetery at Cincinnati (Emer- 
son Kemsies). 

Red Crossbills made little further appearance than 
that described for fall, except that 3 are shown on 
the Toledo census and Brown found several small 
flocks in December at Des Moines. White-wings, on 
the other hand, spread far and wide, apparently 
reaching their maximum concentration in Iowa. Brown 
reports that observers in 12 Iowa localities noted the 
birds during the holidays (7 of the state’s 14 
counts mention them), and at Davenport 38 were 
counted on Dec. 29. The southern limits of the flight 
seem to have been near Columbia, Mo. (1 in the 
Ashland Wildlife Area in late December, Mrs. O. 
R. Johnson) and Cincinnati (9 to 12 all winter, 20 
on March 27, Kemsies). 

Sparrows.—Observers from 6 scattered localities 
voiced the opinion that Tree Sparrows were much 
less numerous than usual. As a rough check on this 
view, 13 annual counts from the larger Christmas 
censuses distributed throughout the Region were 
averaged for the last 3 years and the resulting 
figures compared with those for 1957. In 7 cases 
the 1957 count was 30% to 50% lower than the 
average, in 5 cases there was no appreciable differ- 
ence, and in 1 there was a 50% increase. No geo- 
graphical pattern is evident—VAL NOLAN, JR., 1703 
North Fee Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—Again winter 
began with above-average warmth over most of the 
Region and a weirdly unseasonable occurrence at our 
northeasternmost active station. At Nashville, where 
a Robin nested in December, 1956, Common Night- 
hawks were flying about in December 1957! On 
New Year's Day, however, there was an abrupt 
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change in the 
| weather, and 
for nine succes. 
more) teeth 
miss. | ALA. er all 
+ ok Ren the Gulf States 
suffered from 
wencey unaccustomed 
cold. The li. 
max came in 
the period of 
Feb. 12-15, when snow blanketed the southern edge of 
the Region from Cameron to Pensacola, including the 
outermost tip of the Mississippi Delta, bringing some 
sections the heaviest fall in 50 years and draping a 
white shroud over the blossoming camellias. An odd 
feature of all this winter weather was that departures 
from normal temperature were most consistent and 
most severe in northwestern Florida and southern 
Alabama, least so in northwestern Arkansas. Pensa- 
cola had 22 freezing mornings during the period in 
contrast with only two last winter! 

Effect of Cold on Birdlife-—Ornithologically, the 
observed effects of the abnormal weather were both 
fragmentary and paradoxical. At Birmingham at the 
time of the big snow, Chipping, Field, and Savannah 
Sparrows, as well as Robins and Slate-colored Juncos, 
congregated on the grounds of a steel plant, where 
the heat of the furnaces had kept the ground bare 
(TAI). But the expected movement of ground-feed- 
ing birds southward into coastal areas failed to 
produce any noticeable increases at our only perman- 
ent coastal outpost, at Pensacola (FMW). The 
reported death toll consisted of a starved dead Robin 
in Birmingham on Feb. 20 (TAI), 38 dead Eastern 
Bluebirds in 10 nest-boxes in Nashville in mid- 
February (the highest winter mortality in Mrs. Las- 
key’s 22 years’ work on this project), and 5 frozen 
birds of unspecified identity at New Orleans. In a 
way these results are surprising, for, severe as the 
weather was by Central Southern standards, condi- 
tions could hardly compare with those that many 
Robins and bluebirds regularly survive at more 
northern latitudes. Imhof makes the interesting sug- 
gestion that those individuals which move southward 
on the approach of a cold wave exhaust their fat 
reserves in so doing and thereby become more 
vulnerable than usual if freezing temperatures or 
snow cover pursue them into their southern sanctuary. 
Mrs. Laskey points out, however, that 10 of the 
bluebirds that died at Nashville were banded perman- 
ent residents. Less clearly attributable to the special 
rigors of this winter were the 2000 dead Starlings 
and 200 dead Common Grackles found in_ late 
February by Irwin in the great blackbird roosts at 
Memphis. Last year he estimated approximately equal 
total numbers but with the figures unaccountably re- 
versed as to species. 

Normally Nonwintering Birds.—Two factors favor 
the discovery of more winter stragglers in December 
than in the ensuing months of the period: (1) the 
stepped-up coverage at the time of the Christmas Bird 
Counts; (2) the mounting losses as the season pro- 
gresses among birds attempting to live under circum- 
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ances for which they are not truly adapted. In 
severe winters like the one just past, the second factor 
is likely to assume increased importance. This ex- 
pectation is to some extent borne out by the data. 
Among the dates for winter stragglers cited in these 
columns last year, 58 per cent were in December; in 
the list below the percentage has risen to 65. Yet in 
terms of absolute numbers there were actually more 
post-December records of stragglers in the cold winter 
of 1957-58 than in the warm winter of 1956-57! 
Anhinga: 3 on Dec. 28 at Sabine Refuge, La. (JHS, 
RJN); 2 on Feb. 22 at Wallace Lake near Shreve- 
port (first February record for that area—RLL); 1 
in the same date soaring over the Mississippi River 
below Baton Rouge (DLC); 1 30 miles north of 
Mobile, Ala. on Jan. 11 (TAI, et al.). Green Heron: 
1 on Feb. 1 at Legion Lake, Miss. (first winter rec- 
ord for Bolivar Co.—SRD); 1 on Dec. 21-22 at 
Shreveport, La. (OCS, AWC, HHJ); 1 on Dec. 28 
at Sabine Refuge (JHS, RFS); 1 on Feb. 16 at New 
Orleans (JPG); 2 on Dec. 1 and Dec. 8 and one on 
March 2 at Venice, La. (JPG). Common Egret: 1 on 
Dec. 14 near De Valls Bluff, Ark. (VGS); 1 to 3 
on Dec. 29, Jan. 23, and Jan. 26 near Texarkana, Ark. 
(CLG); 8 on Feb. 1 at Stuttgart, Ark. (VGS). Snowy 
Egret: 3 on Feb. 10 at Pensacola (second successive 
and second-known winter of record—FMW ). Least 
Bittern: 1 on Feb. 23 and two on Feb. 25 at Baton 
Rouge (first winter records for that vicinity—EAT ). 
Roseate Spoonbill: 250 (largest aggregation in recent 
years at any season) present all winter at Sabine 
Refuge (JHS, RJN). Osprey: 1 on Dec. 19 at 
Pensacola (AMM). Pigeon Hawk: 1 from Nov. 17 
to Feb. 10 at Clarksville, Ark. (JOW, TBW); 1 on 
Dec. 28 at Birmingham (MHP), where at least 1 
usually winters (TAI). Sora: 1 on Jan. 4 at Lonoke 
(second winter record for Arkansas—WMS, VGS). 
Ruddy Turnstone: 2 on Jan. 13 at Pensacola (second 
wintering record in 42 years—FMW ). Spotted Sand- 
piper: 2 on Dec. 21 on Alabama coast (fourth and 
fifth winter records there—EOW, TAI); 1 on Dec. 
22 at Memphis (first winter record for that vicinity— 
LC, SJR, WLW). Pectoral Sandpiper: 9 on Jan. 5 
near Rosedale, Miss. (Vaidens). Least Sandpiper: 2 
on Dec. 14 and four on Dec. 22 at Memphis (sec- 
ond winter of record for that locality—Coffeys); 6 
on Dec. 30 and two on Jan. 1 near Ft. Smith, Ark. 
(first winter records for locality—BWB, JSM, RDF) ; 
36 on Feb. 11 at St. Charles, Ark. (second winter 
record—PJV). Marbled Godwit: 1 on Dec. 28 at 
the Cameron jetties (second latest date for Louisiana 
—AH). Chuck-will’s-widow: 1, estimated to have 
been dead two weeks, picked up on March 2 at 
Venice, La. (JPG). Whip-poor-will: 1 on Dec. 23 
at Reserve, La. (RJS); 3 on Dec. 21 at Coden, Ala. 
(MWG, TAI); 1 on Jan. 10 near Bellingrath Gar- 
dens, Ala. (TAI, WUH, JRD). Common Night- 
hawk: 3 on Dec. 8 and two on Dec. 10 at Radnor 
Lake in Nashville (first winter observations for Ten- 
nessee—HEP, ARL, AFG, JFR); 2 seen on various 
dates in December and 1 heard on Feb. 3 in New 
Orleans (first winter records for Louisiana—many 
observers including JPG, SAG, HBC). Western 
Kingbird: 1 on Dec. 20-21 on Dauphin Island (first 


winter record for Alabama—TAI, ART); 1 on Jan. 
13 at Pensacola (second-known winter occurrence in 
43 years—FMW ). Scissor-tailed Flycatcher: 1 killed 
on Dec. 1 by hunters at Reserve, La. (RJS). Empi- 
donax sp.: 1 on Dec. 1 and Dec. 8 at Venice, La. 
(JPG, SAG); 1 on Dec. 21 at New Orleans (Evanses, 
AEE). Eastern Wood Pewee: 1 on Dec. 28 at Re- 
serve (RJS). Rough-winged Swallow: 1 on Dec. 21 
at Cedar Point, Ala. (second winter record for state 
—ALM); 20 on Dec. 28 at Hackberry, La. (first 
Sabine Christmas count record—EOW). House 
Wren: 1 on Dec. 21 near Lonoke (first winter record 
for Arkansas since 1920—DAJ). Catbird: 1 on Dec. 
22 at Germantown, Tenn. (GP, LC, JFR, WLW). 
Wood Thrush: 1 from Feb. 10 to 23 at Pensacola 
(second winter of record for Northwest Florida— 
Mrs. Wernicke, BLM). Gray-cheeked Thrush: 1 
found dead in yard on Dec. 27 at Jackson, Ala. 
(third winter record for state—WUH). Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher: 1 on Feb. 15 at Cross Lake, La. (second 
winter record for that vicinity—JRS, RLL). White- 
eyed Vireo: 1 seen on Dec. 21 and collected on Jan. 
5 at Shreveport (first winter record for that vicinity 
—JRS, RLL). Black-and-white Warbler: 1 on Dec. 
21 at New Orleans (JPG, SWH); 1 on Dec. 22 and 
Dec. 28 at Pensacola (AMM); 1 on several dates in 
February at Fairhope (second winter of record for 
Alabama—MHF). Orange-crowned Warbler: 1 on 
Dec. 28 at Little Rock (second winter record for 
Arkansas—W™MS). Nashville Warbler: 1 on Dec. 28 
at Grand Isle (second winter record for Louisiana 
—SAG, BJD). Yellow Warbler: 2 on Dec. 24 at 
Reserve, La. (RJS). Yellow-throated Warbler: 1 on 
Dec. 5, 10, and 31 in Baton Rouge (Dixes, Moores) ; 
1 on Feb. 1 and Feb. 8 near Kleinpeter, La. (RBM, 
RKD): 1 on Feb. 1 at Bon Secour, Ala. (TAI, 
ALM). Northern Waterthrush: 1 on Nov. 23 and 
Dec. 7 at Little Woods, east of New Orleans (latest 
ever for Louisiana—JPG, SAG, HHJ). Yellowthroat: 
1 on Dec. 28 in Madison County, Miss. (RDS). Yel- 
low-breasted Chat: 1 on Dec. 24 at Reserve, La. 
(RJS). Wilson's Warbler: 3 on Cameron-Sabine 
Christmas count, Dec. 28; 3 on Dec. 8 at Delta 
Refuge, La. (La. Ornithological Soc.). Baltimore 
Oriole: adult ¢ on Jan. 26 in New Orleans (BMM, 
MM, RF); é& and @ on Feb. 1 at Reserve (PW, 
RJS); adult ¢ on Feb. 22 southwest of Covington, 
Tenn. (first winter record for Mid-South—AS)- 
Summer Tanager: 1 on Dec. 21 at New Orleans 
(Evanses). Rose-breasted Grosbeak: 2 from Nov. 29 
to Dec. 5 at feeder in Gadsden (latest record ever for 
Alabama—ELC); adult ¢ on Dec. 9 in New Orleans 
(SAG); 6 from Jan. 21 to Feb. 13 at feeder in 
Thibodaux, La. (Mrs. Schrodt, ART). Blue Gros- 
beak: 1 on Dec. 30 at Apalachicola, Fla. (LEW). 
Indigo Bunting: 9 on Dec. 1 and Dec. 8, and one 
on March 2 at Venice, La. (JPG, SAG). Dickcissel: 
1 on Feb. 26 at Germantown, Tenn. (at same feeder 
where species has appeared in 3 winters—Mrs. Sea- 
horn); 2 on Dec. 1 near Port Sulphur, La. (JPG, 
SAG). 

Western Stragglers—The influx of western species 
did not quite live up to its early promise, but it had 
one very intriguing feature: the return of Black- 
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headed Grosbeaks to at least two of the exact localities 
where the species was recorded for the first time in 
the 1956-57 season. Recurrences like these suggest 
that the attachment of some species to the places 
where they first winter is so great that even displaced 
stragglers may make a deliberate attempt to reenact 
their displacement in the following year. Probably 
few of these individuals actually achieve this objective, 
but their occasional successes may be the basis for 
the phenomena called ‘echo invasions.” Approximate- 
ly 10 Red-tailed Hawks considered to be of the 
Plains race, érideri, were seen in the vicinity of 
Slidell, La.. on various dates during the late fall and 
winter (SAG). The first specimen of this race for 
Alabama was taken at Montgomery on Nov. 18, and 
a second individual remained at the same locality 
through Jan. 12 (RWS). The presumptive Ferrugin- 
ous Hawk in the vicinity of New Orleans mentioned 
in the last report was seen again on a number of 
dates up to Feb. 2 by a number of observers (in- 
cluding JPG); and another hawk that soared over 
Breaux Bridge, La., 125 miles to the west. on Dec. 
21 and exhibited all the field marks of this species 
was described in detail by a new contributor (AD). 
The Say’s Phoebe at Howze Beach, La. remained 
there from Nov. 23 to Feb. 16 and was the stellar 
attraction at the December meeting of the Louisiana 
Ornithological Society. A very tame Sage Thrasher 
at Venice, La. on Dec. 1 was easily approached and 
carefully identified (SAG, JPG). Among passerine 
birds, this species has had a unique history in 
Louisiana: previously no less than 5 individuals had 
been recorded in the state but all at the same time 
in the same spot—on the beach front at Cameron, 
more than 30 years ago! The only Audubon's War- 
bler reported in the Region this past fall and winter 
was a specimen shot at Reserve, La. on Dec. 14 but 
not preserved (RJS). The Western Meadowlark, 


which has long since ceased to be a novelty in the 
more western of the Central Southern states, is fast 
becoming commonplace in the eastern sections as 
well. In this the second successive winter of record 
in Alabama, observations at 3 localities involved a 
total of at least 10 birds, the earliest of which was 


seen on Nov. 29 at Fort Morgan (HMS, BLM). 
Eight individuals near Jay, Fla. on Nov. 30 (one 
of them collected) were the earliest ever found in 
the state by 23 days (BLM, FMW), and there were 
11 additional records at various other localities in 
Escambia County. A very highly-colored adult 4 
Bullock's Oriole, believed to be the same individual, 
returned to a feeding station in Hackberry, La. for 
the sixth successive season (Ellenders). An imm. 
Western Tanager collected near Jackson, Miss. on 
March 7 (WHT) was only the second ever recorded 
in that state. Observations of the Black-headed Gros- 
beak were as follows: 1 at a feeding table in Thibo- 
daux, La., first seen on Dec. 2 (Mrs. Schrodt, ART): 
and @2 consorting with adult 2 Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak at the same table on Jan. 21 (same ob- 
servers); imm. at feeding station in Mansfield, 
La., Jan. 19 to end of period (Mrs. Myers); ¢ on 
Dauphin Island, Ala. on Dec. 21 
for state—ART); 


(second record 
12 miles north of Dauphin 
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Island on Feb. 23 (Evanses, Catheys) ; back in 
original spot on Dauphin Island on March 22 (SAG) 
It is possible that the last 3 records all concern the 
same bird. An Oregon Junco, apparently of the race 
mearnst appeared in a backyard in Baton Rouge on 
Jan. 15 (Elliotts) and was seen on Jan. 25 by other 
observers (RJN, DLC, EOW). Another Clay-colored 
Sparrow was studied closely in New Orleans on Noy 
26 (SAG). 

Grebes through Herons.—Up to 7 Eared Grebes 
were present at Cross Lake near Shreveport between 
Jan. 18 and March 23 (RLL, JRS, HHJ). Following 
a summer marked by 3 severe tropical disturbances, 
the wintering Brown Pelican population has fallen to 
an alarming low all along the central northern Gulf 
coast. Compared with last winter, this year’s Christ. 
mas count figures dropped from 90 to 19 at Sabine 
Refuge (La.) and from 126 to 2 at Dauphin 
Island, Ala., while on several trips to Grand Isle, 
La. during the fall and winter not one was seen 
(SAG). Belated word has been received of 4 more 
Magnificent Frigate-birds observed inland in the wake 
of tropical storm Esther. These birds were twice 
sighted in the vicinity of Utica, Miss., nearly 150 
miles from the coast, early on the morning of Sept 
19 (JP, SCT). An observation of 3 Cattle Egrets at 
Venice on Dec. 1 (JPG) carries the known Louisiana 
range of this exotic heron far down the delta of the 
Mississippi. 

Waterfowl—A Whistling Swan, a rarity in Mid- 
dle Tennessee, was shot near Nashville in early 
December (fide ARL). A Canada Goose, the first 
ever found in that area in winter, was noted at Cross 
Lake, La. on Jan. 18 and Feb. 22 (JRS, RLL). A 
Snow Goose at Bush Lake, Nashville, on Dec. 13 
(HEP), a Blue Goose at Pensacola on Dec. 28 
(BLM), and 2 Shovelers at Pensacola on Feb. 1 
(FMW) were all extremely unusual for their res- 
pective areas in winter. A 2 Oldsquaw at Cedar 
Point on Dec. 20 (TAI) continued this species 
record of annual occurrence on the Alabama coast 
A flock of 8 Common Scoters at the same place next 
day (TAI) is the largest number ever seen in Ala- 
bama, and the record is the fifth for the state. 

Hawks and Cranes.—An adult Harlan’s Hawk at 
Shreveport on Feb. 2 (HHJ, JRS, RLL) is one of 
the very few ever reported in Louisiana in_ that 
month. Flocks of 6 and 4 Sandhill Cranes fed daily 
in a stubble cornfield at Elberta, Ala. from Dec. 1 
to about March 20 (FCS, RWS, TAI), and another 
flock of about 12 was discovered in early February 
near Lillian (RWS). Previously the species had been 
thought extirpated in Alabama, which years ago was 
part of its breeding range. 

Shorebirds, Gulls, and Terns.—A_ singing Am. 
Woodcock on Dec. 22 (BBC, EP) was the first 
ever listed on the Memphis Christmas count. Extra- 
ordinarily high counts in Alabama this winter i0- 
cluded 117 Piping Plover and 122 Ruddy Turnstones 
on Dauphin Island on Dec. 21 (TAI and others) and 
1200 Bonaparte’s Gulls at Alabama Point on Jan. 
31 (TAI). Another Sooty Tern carried into the 
Region by tropical storm Esther was found alive and 
injured in a vacant lot at Canton, Miss., 175 miles 
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aland, on Sept. 20 (RS) and was eventually made 
ato a specimen. The only previous example of this 
pecies noted in the state is a specimen from Petit 
Bois Island, June 17, 1956 which is now in the 
collection of the University of Alabama. 

Dove Anis, Ouls, Woodpeckers. —A Ground 
Dove, the only one banded by Meanley during his 
work at Alexandria, La. was captured on Dec. 15, 
957 at Ville Platte, 45 miles away. A Groove-billed 
Ani was identified in Pontchartrain Park, New Or- 
eans, on Dec. 12 (SAG). For the second successive 
winter, a Burrowing Owl took up residence in a 
New Orleans suburb, dividing its time between a 
verch on a window sill and a roost in a sewer culvert 
(JPG, many others). A Long-eared Owl, the first 
found in Alabama since 1911, was both seen and 
heard in a thick pine grove at the Marion Fish 
Hatchery on Dec. 27 (ALM, CM). D. A. James 
calls attention to the curious irregularities of Christ- 
nas counts of the Red-headed Woodpecker in Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma. At St. Charles the numbers were 
187 in 1955, 13 in 1956, and 50 in 1957; but at Ft. 
Smith the pattern for the same years was the exact 
3-88-10. Figures for Tulsa and Little Rock 
show the same sort of contrast in an equally startling 
fashion 


ppc site 


Larks, Nuthatches, Wrens.—The second Louisiana 
record of the Horned Lark north of the coastal plain 
was obtained at Cross Lake on Dec. 21, when a flock 
f 10 was discovered (JRS, RLL). The Red-breasted 
Nuthatch turned up on 4 of the 18 Christmas counts 
in the Region; and during January and February 
Coffey and his associates (WB, LC, RDS) noted the 
species at 10 localities in Mississippi and West 
Tennessee, the greatest number seen being 54 at 
Chickasaw State Park on Jan. 5. Christmas count 
hgures for the Winter Wren suffered a pronounced 
decline in Arkansas and at Memphis just across the 
river but averaged better than last year in the rest 
of the Region. 

Gnatcatchers, Warblers—Though twice as many 
Blue-gray Gnatcatchers were listed on the counts 
in 1957 as in 1956, there is some evidence that 
populations diminished markedly in the ensuing cold 
weather. Two solid days of field work, Jan. 10-11, in 
southern Alabama, where the species usually winters 
commonly, failed to produce a single record (TAI). 
From Memphis (BBC) to Mobile (TAI) and Gads- 
den (ELC) to Baton Rouge (various observers), 
there was wide-spread comment concerning the un- 
usual scarcity of Myrtle Warblers after mid-January. 
Yet the Christmas counts of this species for the 
Region as a whole averaged higher than in 1956, 
with 11 of the 18 areas reporting more birds. 

Blackbirds and Fringillids —The 400 Brewer's 
Blackbirds seen near Walls, Miss. on March 8 (BBC) 
is the largest number ever recorded in the Memphis 
area. A Common Grackle of the bronzed race (versi- 
color) collected from a flock of more than 50 others 
15 miles north of Milton, Fla. on Feb. 22 (BLM, 
FMW’) may be the first example of that form ever 
taken in the state. Evening Grosbeaks that visited a 
teeder at Gadsden, Ala. in numbers of 5 to 50 at 
irregular intervals from Jan. 20 into April (Mrs. 


Bates, ELC) were the most unusual feature of this 
winter's invasion of northern finches. Purple Finches 
were seen by the hundreds over a wide area and 
were listed on 13 of the 18 Christmas counts. A 
roost of this species used by approximately 175 birds 
was discovered in a cedar grove at Nashville on 
Dec. 19 (ARL). The Pine Siskin continued to be 
much in evidence, appearing at several localities 
where it has never been noted before: Shores Lake 
area of the Boston Mts. (Ark.)—29 on Dec. 13 and 
56 on Jan. 25 (DAJ); Rosedale, Miss—5 on Feb. 
2 (CT, SRD); Fort Morgan and Alabama Point, Ala. 
—1 each on Jan. 31, both right on the Gulf beach 
(TAI); Panama City, Fla—15 on Dec. 15 (RCH). 
On Jan. 5, the Coffeys counted 111 siskins in Chicka- 
saw State Park (Tenn.). In spite of the severe winter, 
the showing of open-ground fringillids was on the 
whole below par, though Lapland Longspurs reached 
Nicholson in extreme southern Mississippi (2 to 3 
birds on Jan. 9, 10, and 17—ABT) and a Smith's 
Longspur was identified on the Marion (Ala.) 
Christmas count (TAI, DCH). 

Contributors.—B. W. Beall, W. Brazelton, A. W. 
Cook, Jr., B. B. Coffey, D. L. Carter, Edith L. 
Clark, H. B. Chase, Jr., Lula Coffey, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Cathey, A. Delahoussaye, B. J. Donlan, J. R. 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Dix, S$. R. Danna, Jr., 
A. E. Eigenbrod, Cora L. Evans, H. A. J. Evans, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. Ellender, M. H. Fisher, Rose Fein- 
gold, R. D. Fox, A. F. Ganier, C. L. Gardner, J. P. 
Gee, M. W. Gaillard, S. A. Gauthreaux, Jr., A. 
Hanniball, D. C. Holliman, R. C. Hallman, S. W. 
Hamilton, W. U. Harris, O. F. Irwin, T. A. Imhof, 
D. A. James, H. H. Jeter, Amelia R. Laskey, R. L. 
Lance, Alice Lois McCollough, A. M. McMillan, B. 
L. Monroe, Jr., B. M. Myers, Jr., Clustie McTyeire, 
Mrs. Hill Myers, J. S. Mulhollan, Mac Myers, M. B. 
Meanley, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Moore, E. Poole, G. 
Peyton, H. E. Parmer, J. Phares, M. H. Perry, Jennie 
F. Riggs, S. J. Rini, Alice Smith, Mrs. C. Seahorn, 
F. C. Seibert, J. H. Sutherlin, Mrs. J. Schrodt, J. 
R. Stewart, Jr., Henry M. Stevenson, O. C. Sheffield, 
R. Stephens, R. D. Smith, Jr., Rita F. Smith, R. J. 
Stein, R. W. Skinner, V. G. Springer, W. M. Shep- 
herd, Amy B. Tolman, Ava R. Tabor, C. Terry, Ellen 
A. Taylor, St. Clair Thompson, W. H. Turcotte, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. G. Vaiden, P. J. Van Huizen, E. O. 
Willis, F. M. Weston, Mrs. J. F. Wernicke, Janette 
O. Wilson, L. E. Williams, P. Weber, T. B. Wilson, 
W. L. Whittemore.—RoBert J. NEWMAN, Maseum 
of Zoology, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—De- 
spite its wide range of latitude, the Region had fairly 
uniform weather conditions. From southern South 
Dakota to southeastern Saskatchewan, nearly all co- 
operators sang the same refrain: “relatively mild 
winter’ at Lake Andes, $. Dak. (David McGlaugh- 
lin); “generally mild winter” in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota (N. R. Whitney, Jr.); “exceptionally 
mild winter’ at Kenmare, N. Dak. (Mrs. Robert 
Gammell); “unusually mild and open” at Fort Peck 
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Game Range, Lewistown, Mont. (Eugene D. Stroops); 
“mildest winter in years—maybe in 50 years” at 
Yorkton, Sask. (J. Stuart Houston). Temperatures 
were generally above normal, as much as 9° on the 
average at Moffit, N. Dak. Extremes occurred during 
the last half of February. A high of 70° was 
measured at Sioux Falls, §. Dak. on the 23rd and 
68° on the 25th at Moffit, N. Dak., the highest 
February reading there in 84 years of record (Homer 
L. Bradley). Lows of -33° were recorded at Moffit, 
N. Dak. on Feb. 16 and -24° at Columbia, §. Dak. 
during the same week. Snow cover was unusually 
light. However, during the last week in February, 
weather disturbances brought snow in a rather nar- 
row band down through the Dakotas; 10 inches fell 
in the Des Lacs Nat'l Wildlife Refuge area, Ken- 
mare, N. Dak. (Edward J. Smith, Jr.). Precipita- 
tion was up in South Dakota, as much as 1.53 inches 
falling as rain in some eastern sections on Feb. 27. 
Potholes in those portions of the state, many of 
them dry for a period of as long as four years, were 
filling again. Cover conditions were exceptionally 
good; access to existing food supplies was compara- 
tively easy. The crop of spruce cones seemed heavier 
than usual in eastern South Dakota. Perhaps these 
somewhat out-of-the ordinary features contributed to 
several interesting occurrences. 

Grebes, Herons, Swans.—In South Dakota an 
Eared Grebe was observed at Rapid City on Dec. 
29 (NRW) and at Huron J. W. Johnson reported a 
Black-crowned Night Heron on Dec. 8. Thirteen 
Whistling Swans were included in the Christmas 
bird count at Sand Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Columbia (Howard Huenecke): late dates for all 
three species. 

It aterfowl_—Apparently because of the mild open 
winter, Canada Geese in small numbers lingered until 
Dec. 13 at Fort Peck Game Range, Lewistown, Mont. 
(EDS) and until Jan. 26 at Sand Lake Refuge (Bruce 
Stollberg). In mid-February about 12,000 were con- 
centrated at Lake Andes Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Lake 
Andes, at the southern edge of South Dakota (DM). 
Fifty Snow and Blue Geese remained at Sand Lake 
Refuge until Jan. 12 (BPS). The almost balmy 
winter seemed to have delayed the Mallards also. 
About 50 were seen at Lake Wabamum, Edmonton, 
Alta. on Feb. 23 (Edmonton Bird Club); none was 
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observed at Lower Souris Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Upham, N. Dak. (John Frye) and a decrease of 
about 3000 birds from the normal wintering popula. 
tion of approximately 5000 was noted at Fort Pec 
Game Range (EDS). However, an estimated 400.09 
were gathered in mid-February at Lake Andes Refuge 
(DM). Solitary drake Pintails remained near Fd. 
monton, Alta. until Feb. 23 and at Sand Lake Refug. 
for the winter (E. B. C., BPS). Very unusual was 
the observation at Regina, Sask, of Blue-winged 
Teal during the Christmas count week (E. L. Fox) 
Eugene Stroops reported a peak population of abou 
250 Common Goldeneyes at Fort Peck Game Range 
the first week in February. Small numbers of Common 
Mergansers were noted in the Dakotas and Montana 

Hawks, Eagles—A somewhat bedraggled Swain. 
son’s Hawk was carefully studied at Sand Lak 
Refuge late in December (HH). Rough-legged 
Hawks were scarce in the Kenmare, N. Dak. are 
(Mrs. RG) and down at Fort Peck Refuge but nu. 
merous at LaCreek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Martin, 
S. Dak. (NRW). Occasional Golden Eagles were 
observed at Slade Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Dawson 
N. Dak. (Howard D. Woon) and at Des Lac 
Refuge, Kenmare, N. Dak (EJS) but they were 
numerous at LaCreek Refuge (NRW). Several Bald 
Eagles were sighted in the Blunt—Highmore area of 
South Dakota (JWJ), they were common in the 
Missouri River Bottoms at Snake Creek Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge, Riverdale, N. Dak. (Jerald J. Wilson) 
and were at an estimated peak of 21 individuals at 
Lake Andes Refuge, Lake Andes, S. Dak. the last 
week in January. Prairie Falcons appeared at Sand 
Lake Refuge (BPS) and Dillon Pass, Badlands Nat! 
Monument, S. Dak., during the period (NRW) 
Notable were Pigeon Hawks at Edmonton, Alta 
(A. Allan, K. Ball) and at Carlton, Sask. (JSH) on 
the Christmas counts. 

Gallinaceous Birds—Sharp-tailed Grouse seemed 
to be normally abundant in North Dakota and 
normally scarce at reporting South Dakota stations 
The Gray Partridge was in greater numbers at 
Waubay Nat'l Refuge, Waubay, S. Dak. than at any 
time since 1947 (John C. Carlsen) ; they were begin- 
ning to break up into pairs by March 9 at Edmon- 
ton, Alta. (E. B. C.). 

Snipe, Pigeons —In the South Dakota Christmas 
counts John Carlsen reported a Common Snipe at 
Waubay Wildlife Refuge and Howard Huenecke 4 
Mourning Dove at Sand Lake Refuge. 

Ouls.—Great Horned Owls were about in normal 
numbers, some perching on television aerials in the 
Kenmare, N. Dak. area (Mrs. RG). Snowy Owls were 
scarcer than usual in the Edmonton, Alta. and York- 
ton, Sask. sections (E. B. C., JSH); were rarely ob- 
served at Lower Souris Refuge, Upham, N. Dak 
(JF); but were about as usual at Kenmare, N. Dak 
(Mrs. RG), and at Tewaukon Wildlife Refuge, Cay- 
uga, N. Dak. (Kermit Dybsetter) and slightly above 
last year’s count at Sand Lake Refuge (BPS). Homer 
L. Bradley reported a Short-eared Owl at Long 
Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Moffit, N. Dak. and 
Bruce Stollberg a Saw-whet Owl at Sand Lake Re- 
fuge in February. 
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Jays, Magpies—A Gray Jay was observed just 
aorth of Fargo, N. Dak on Dec. 5 (O. A. Stevens). 
Unusual were occurrences of Black-billed Magpies 
qorth of Moorehead, Minn. on Feb. 11 (AOS) and 
at Webster, S. Dak. (Herman Chilson). Three in- 
jividuals of this species wintered at Slade Wildlife 
Refuge, Dawson, N. Dak. (HDW). Twenty-two of 
a flock of about 35 Pifion Jays were banded by Dr. 
\. R. Whitney at Rapid City, S$. Dak. 

Nuthatches, Thrashers.—Red-breasted Nuthatches 
abounded in the Dakotas, especially at Rapid City, 
Huron, and Sioux Falls in South Dakota (NRW, 
WJ, HK). Robert Randall wrote that this winter 
was the best in 10 years at Bismarck, N. Dak. for this 
species. Single Brown Thrashers remained most of 
the winter at feeding stations at Fargo, N. Dak. and 
Huron, S. Dak. (OAS, JWJ). A Mountain Bluebird 
appeared at the Sipary Ann Game Station, Lewistown, 
Mont. on March 10: “the first and only observation 
for the period” (EDS). 

Waxwings, Starlings —The Robert Gammells found 
a concentration of about 500 Bohemian Waxwings 
feeding on wolfberry and Russian olive fruit near 
Tolley, N. Dak. on Nov. 2. The same species was 
seen at Des Lacs Refuge (EJS), at Madison, Minn. 
on Dec. 1 (Mrs. C. E. Peterson) and at Waubay 
Refuge on Feb. 24 (JJC). Starlings appeared near 
Edmonton, Alta. on Feb. 23; they seem to be de- 
creasing as wintering birds in the Kenmare, N. Dak. 
area (Mrs. RG). 

Blackbirds, Fringillids—Several Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds as well as 13 Rusty Blackbirds were 
included in the Christmas count at Sand Lake 
Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak. (HH). Evening Gros- 
beaks, always uncommon at Bismarck, N. Dak., 
appeared in very small numbers on Dec. 29 and on 
several occasions in the first half of March (RR). 
In South Dakota 2 were reported at Huron and 2 at 
Sioux Falls instead of the dozens observed there in 
previous years (JWJ, HK). Redpolls seemed to be 
plentiful from Yorkton, Sask., to the Dakotas, es- 
pecially at Kenmare, Lostwood and Upham in North 
Dakota (Mrs. RG, RRJ, JF) and in South Dakota 
at Huron, Sioux Falls, Columbia and Rapid City 
where they were in greater than normal numbers 
(JWJ, BPS, NRW). In North Dakota Mrs. Robert 
Gammell recorded 4 Hoary Redpolls at Kenmare 
on Dec. 29. In South Dakota Red Crossbills were 
abundant at Rapid City (NRW) but infrequent at 
Huron and Sioux Falls (JWJ). They were not re- 
ported from North Dakota or points farther north. 
White-winged Crossbills, which had made a spectacu- 
lar incursion into South Dakota in the fall months, 
continued to be the high point of the winter season. 
By contrast they were very scarce at Edmonton, Alta. 
where they are usually regular winter visitors (E. B. 
C.); they made an apparent “‘first’” appearance ‘at 
Bismarck, N. Dak. between Dec. 22 and 29 (RR) 
and maintained fairly large numbers in South Dakota. 
They arrived at Huron on Nov. 16, reached a peak of 
between 50 and 60 individuals there on Nov. 28 and 
began to dwindle on Dec. 21 (JWJ). They were 
common in the spruce trees at Waubay Wildlife 
Refuge during December and early January (JCC) 


and were present in flocks of 10 to 25 birds on 
March 22 at Sioux Falls. An Oregon Junco was 
listed at Bismarck, N. Dak. on Jan. 5—“rare in this 
area,’ wrote Robert Randall. Lapland Longspurs 
were general over the southern portion of the Region 
with large influxes at Snake Creek Refuge, Riverdale, 
N. Dak. between Dec. 23 and Jan. 2 where they 
seemed to arrive just before a cold high (JJW); at 
Kenmare, N. Dak. on Dec. 29 (Mrs. RG) and at 
Sand Lake Refuge where they were common all 
winter (BPS). Alfred Peterson reported flocks regu- 
larly at Brandt, S. Dak. Snow Buntings were or- 
dinarily abundant. However, at Tewaukon Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Cayuga, N. Dak., Kermit Dybsetter 
reported that observations of this species “were very 
uncommon.’’—HERBERT Krause, Dept. of English, 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, $. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS.—The period was 
generally cool and wet with many cloudy days but 
no extremely low temperatures. For example, at Still- 
water rainfall was about 
twice the normal 
amount and the mean 
temperature during 
March was 7° below 
normal. Water levels 
were the highest in 
many years in much 
of the Region but in 
the Texas Panhandle 
Buffalo Lake was only 
about half full. Food 
and cover were general- 
ly excellent but popu- 
lations of birds ap- 
peared to be low. 
Loons, Grebes, Peli- 
cans, Cormorants—Loons and grebes appeared to 
be wintering in considerable numbers. A Common 
Loon seen at Oklahoma City on Dec. 21 was an 
unusual seasonal record (E. Stanley). The Horned 
Grebe seen at the Salt Plains Refuge on Dec. 28 
(L. Greenwalt) and the Eared Grebe at Topeka, 
Kans. from November through the Christmas count 
period (L. B. Carson) are seldom reported at this 
season. Western Grebes were noted at Loveland, 
Colo. on Dec. 31 (Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Douglass) ; 
at Fort Gibson Reservoir in northeast Oklahoma on 
Dec. 22 (J. L. Norman) and at Oklahoma City dur- 
ing the Christmas Count period (ES). This grebe is 
rare in the Region at any season. Two White Pelicans 
stayed at Fort Gibson Lake, Okla. until at least Dec. 
22 (JLN). Twenty Double-crested Cormorants re- 
corded at Hays, Kans. on Dec. 30 were also far 
north of their usual winter range (E. Martin). 
Waterfowl, Alcids—The Canada Goose was ob- 
served at Longmont, Colo. on Dec. 26 (Mrs. C. N. 
Collister). Blue-winged Teal may have wintered at 
Colorado Springs where 6 were recorded on Dec. 
26 (Mrs. F. Sample). A Hooded Merganser seen 
at Buffalo Lake on Feb. 3 was the first record in the 
Texas Panhandle in a number of years (IDA and 
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L. E. Moyer). An Ancient Murrelet found dead on 
a highway near Lafayette, Nov. 26, was a new species 
for the Colorado list (JD) and one of the few records 
for interior United States. 

Hawks, Shorebirds, Gulls —Hawks were reported 
to be somewhat more plentiful this year than last 
winter by most observers although only the Marsh 
and Sparrow Hawks were seen at all regularly in 
the Amarillo area (IDA). The only notable dis- 
tribution record was 2 Swainson’s Hawks seen at 
Halstead, Kans. on Dec. 27 (E. L. Ruth). A few 
shorebirds apparently wintered north of their usual 
range. A Spotted Sandpiper seen at Tulsa on Dec. 29 
(J. Getwood and Mrs. B. Reynolds) was a new 
species at this season. A Least Sandpiper seen at 
Wichita, Kans. on Dec. 28 (K. Downing) and a 
Marbled Godwit at Midland, Tex. on Jan. 26 (W. 
Ammon) were also out of season. Franklin’s Gull 
seen at Oklahoma City on Dec. 21 was north of its 
regular winter range (ES). Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
seen at Denton on Dec. 21 (R. Rylander) and near 
Midland on Dec. 28 and Feb. 28 (FW). These are 
first records at Midland for a species that is seldom 
reported in the Region. 

Doves, Owls, Woodpeckers—Mourning Doves 
wintered in surprisingly large numbers at Alva, Okla. 
where flocks of 40-50 birds were seen (P. Nigh- 
swonger). The Screech and Long-eared Owls seen 
at Longmont, Colo. on Dec. 26 were unusual distri- 
bution records (CNC). A Burrowing Owl seen at 
Norman on Dec. 21 was out of season (M. Davis). 
Six Lewis’ Woodpeckers at Longmont on Dec. 26 
also represented unusual distribution (CNC). 

Flycatchers, Jays, Chickadees—Vermilion Fly- 
catchers apparently wandered north in some num- 
bers. The most remarkable record was one found in 
Jefferson County, Colo. on Dec. 21 (J. Chapin). The 
Texas records are of particular interest because all 
three localities are on about the same latitude. One 
was seen near Odessa on Dec. 26 (Mrs. A. Le- 
Sassier, FW); one at Midland on Dec. 21 (FW); 
3 at Coleman, Dec. 28 (Mrs. M. V. Durham). A 
Blue Jay was found at an unusual location in Jef- 
ferson County, Colo. on Dec. 21 (JC). Scrub Jays 
were noted at Fort Collins on Dec. 29 (JRD) and 
were unusually plentiful at Amarillo (IDA). Caro- 
lina Chickadees were found in groups of 1-3 at 
Stillwater (FMB) where bands of 5-9 are usually 


seen. At Commerce this species was also scarce 
(NSO). 
Nuthatches, Wrens, Mockers, Thrushes—One of 


the features of the season was the widespread dis- 
tribution of Red-breasted Nuthatches, particularly in 
the central and south central portions of the Region. 
Records of particular significance included 9 on Dec. 
28 at Wichita (KD); 3 at Stillwater on Jan. 1, the 
third record in 18 years and the only date on which 
more than one bird has been recorded (FMB): 29 
at Fort Worth on Dec. 28 (W. M. Pulich, Sr.); at 
Coleman, Dec. 28 (MVD): and at Brownwood, Tex.. 
Dec. 28 (C. J. and R. C. Jordan). The Winter Wren 
was recorded for the first time at Bartlesville, Okla. 
on Jan. 26 (Mrs. A. M. Mery). Two Short-billed 
Marsh Wrens seen at the Salt Plains Refuge on 
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Dec. 28 represent one of the very few winter record 
in Oklahoma (LG). A Mockingbird seen at Long. 
mont on Dec. 26 was far removed from its ysy; 
winter haunts (J. H. Arnold). Robins appeared ; 
be plentiful in most localities with a very marke; 
increase reported near Alva, Okla. (PN). Howeve 
Robins were scarce at Clayton, N. Mex. (A, | 
Krehbiel). This was not a Mountain Bluebird winte, 
on the Plains. This species did not appear on any 0 
the Christmas Bird Counts in Kansas, central Okla. 
homa and east central Texas. Six Western Blue. 
birds seen at Clayton on Jan. 26 (W. W. Cook 
AJK and P. Snoeberger) and again on March 2 
(PS) constitute the first winter records in that 
locality. This was a banner winter for Cedar Way. 
wings. Apparently every town which provided food 
in the form of berries was visited by one to severa 
flocks. Arriving in late November or December, 
numbers built up to as high as 3000 estimated 
Denton, Tex. on Feb. 18 (RR). The flocks left Still. 
water in early March (FMB). A Gray Shrike seen a 
Denton on Dec. 14 was the second record in that 
locality (RR). The Starling was reported in un. 
usually large flocks at Alva (PN), at Amarill 
(IDA) and at Commerce (NSO). 

Warblers, Blackbirds, Orioles —One of the high. 
lights of winter birding was the regular occurrenc 
of the Myrtle Warbler in several localities where 
warblers are uncommon at any season. One seen in 
Jefferson County, Colo. on Dec. 21 (JC) and 3 
which spent the winter at Colorado Springs (Mrs 
A. D. Catlett) were definitely out of the normal 
winter range. Two noted at Manhattan, Kans. on 
Dec. 28-29 were somewhat north of the typical 
winter range (E. R. Lewis). In the area extending 
from Spavinaw, Okla. (JLN) west to Amarillo (IDA) 
and south throughout the Region this species was 
apparently present in considerable numbers. Christ: 
mas counts ran as high as an unprecedented 10 at 
Stillwater (FMB); 62 at the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge on Dec. 27 (A. F. Halloran) and 
107 at Fort Worth on Dec. 28 (WMP). Audubon’ 
Warbler also wintered in some numbers in the 
vicinity of Denver (DMT), in Jefferson Count 
(JC), at Longmont (CNC), at Colorado Springs 
(ADC), and at Boulder and Fort Collins (JRD) 
One at Fort Worth on Dec. 28 was east of the normal 
range of the species (WMP). An Orange-crowned 
Warbler seen at Oklahoma City on Dec. 21 (ES) 
represents one of the few winter records in_ that 
state. A Palm Warbler seen in Denver on Nov. 30 
was a surprising record from the point of view of 
both geographic and seasonal distribution (T 
Marsh). The Yellowthroat, which is a rare winter 
visitor, was seen at Fort Worth on Dec. 28 (WMP) 
A Yellow-headed Blackbird found in Jefferson 
County on Dec. 21 was on a surprising date (JC). 
A female Baltimore Oriole was seen in Bartlesville 
Okla. on Feb. 1 (AMM). A male Bullock's Oriole 
seen in Denver on March 15-18 (P. and J. White, 
et al.) was also a first winter record and apparentls 
the only one for the state of Colorado (DMT). 

Grosbeaks through Sparrows —The common wit- 
ter juncos and sparrows were generally quite limited 
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in number. Food and shelter were excellent and the 
birds may have been more widely dispersed than 
ysual but most observers felt that populations were 
low, Distribution records indicated a rather heavy 
iavasion of northern forms, yet a number of species 
wintered north of their normal range. For example, 
a Dickcissel seen at Midland on Feb. 12 was ob- 
viously far north of its wintering grounds (Mrs. O. 
Haynes and AL). Purple Finches were plentiful over 
the Region from Kansas south through Texas. After 
a day of very strong west winds a Cassin’s Finch 
was found at Midland, Feb. 28-March 5 (J. Galley, 
AL and FW). Common Redpolls were found in 
several localities where they are seldom reported. 
In Colorado this species was recorded at Longmont 
on Dec. 26 (CNC), at Loveland, Dec. 31 (JRD) 
and at Fort Collins on Dec. 29 (JRD). It was 
apparently common in northwestern Nebraska. 
White-winged Crossbills, which rarely invade the 
Region, were seen at Lincoln, Nebr. on Jan. 1 
(C. G. Pritchard) and at Bartlesville where 6 
females were seen on Jan. 11 (Mrs. E. Messerly). 
The latter record is one of the very few known 
occurrences in Oklahoma. Lark Buntings wintered 
near Clinton, Okla. (Mr. and Mrs. I. Brown). This 
species seldom winters this far north. Another species 
that apparently wandered last winter was the Grass- 
hopper Sparrow which was found for the first 
time at Midland on Dec. 10 and again on Dec. 21 
(FW). A Sharp-tailed Sparrow seen at Commerce 
on Feb. 23 was the first on record since 1952 (NSO). 
Vesper Sparrows apparently wintered at Colorado 
Springs where 2 were recorded on Dec. 29 (FS). 
Lark Sparrows were found at Wichita on Dec. 28 
(KD) and at Norman on Dec. 21 (H. Clemens). 
Two Black-throated Sparrows found at Palo Duro 
Canyon in the Texas Panhandle on Dec. 21 repre- 
sented the first records since 1952 (IDA). Juncos 
revealed a puzzling picture of abundance and dis- 
tribution. At Colorado Springs these birds did not 
come to feeders in town until March possibly be- 
cause of the abundance of natural foods in the 
canyons (Mrs. H. J. Wagner). Juncos were never 
found in large flocks at Stillwater and could be 
missed entirely on field trips (FMB). Other observers 
in central Oklahoma reported the same experience. 
Amarillo reported the complete absence of juncos in 
yards with the small numbers found in parks and 
cemeteries being Slate-colored rather than the ex- 
pected Oregon. However, the latter species was the 
one found in the canyons (IDA). A Gray-headed 
Junco seen at Norman on Dec. 21 was unusual (S. 
Davis). Chipping Sparrows apparently wintered 
north of their normal range in some numbers. One 
was recorded at Hastings, Nebr. on Dec. 28 (Mrs. 
A. M. Jones) ; 9 were found at Hays, Kans. on Dec. 
30 (EM); 2 were seen at Palo Duro Canyon on Dec. 
21 (IDA). White-crowned Sparrows were surpris- 
ingly scarce at Amarillo (IDA) and did not appear 
to be common any place in the Region except in west 
central Texas. Lincoln's Sparrow may have wintered 
at Loveland where one was recorded on Dec. 31 
(JRD). A Chestnut-collared Longspur seen in Jef- 
terson Co. on Dec. 21 was the only longspur record 


of unusual interest (JC)—F. M. BAUMGARTNER, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—Winter was cold and 
wet. For the season, temperatures averaged several 
degrees below normal in all areas, with February 
and March _bring- 
ing the greatest de- 
partures from the 
long-term means; 
however, there was 
no severe cold, and 
sub-freezing temper- 
atures were of short 
duration. On_ the 
night of Dec. 12, 
temperatures in the 
Lower Rio Grande 
Valley went as low as 24°, and on Feb. 12 snow 
fell as far south as Corpus Christi. Consistently cool 
weather retarded development of plant life—which 
is often stimulated by prolonged warm spells as 
early as January—and when spring arrived by the 
calendar, the budding season was running two to 
four weeks late and leaf development was slow. 
Above-normal precipitation occurred from the last 
week in December to the last week in February after 
an unusually wet fall. 

Wet Cycle Changes—The transition from ex- 
tremely dry to abundantly wet conditions had ex- 
pected effects on species distribution. The change was 
even more apparent in contrast with the events of 
last winter when the long drought reached its climax. 
Spring and fall rains set the stage for these develop- 
ments. By the time fall migration was well under 
way, most of the country was in the best shape 
in years and food was plentiful. 

There was no recurrence of last winter's large-scale 
eastward movement of Lark Buntings and western 
juncos and the more-than-normal incidence of some 
other western species east of their winter range— 
presumably because of extreme drought in west Texas 
—on the other hand, there was evidence that popu- 
lations of desert-loving species were retreating west- 
ward. This situation is summarized by Clarence Cot- 
tam, Director of Welder Wildlife Refuge (Sinton— 
Taft area): “I notice a distinct change not only in 
the flora of our area but also in the bird fauna. The 
difference in temperature and especially the marked 
difference in humidity has producd some very startling 
differences in plant association and, therefore, the 
general ecology has been quite different this year 
than in recent years. During the dry period I noted 
that there was a tendency to have larger populations 
of the more xerophytic species. During the past 
winter, because of more green and denser vegetation, 
and more water, we have had fewer of the species 
that are more prevalent in some arid desert situa- 
tions.” 

In last winter's report, Audubon Field Notes 11, 
(3): 278, the writer listed 9 species tolerant of 
dry conditions which showed significant increases on 
the Dec. 30, 1956 Christmas count at Laguna Atas- 
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cosa National Wildlife Refuge over that of the pre- 
ceding year. This year’s count at Laguna Atascosa 
reveals a decrease in numbers of these species toward 
the level of earlier years. 














Dec. 29. Dec.30, Dec. 31, 
Date: 1957 1956 1955 
Observers: 17 33 23 
Parties: 7 14 10 
Party hours: 724 143 108 
Party miles: 379 387 319 
Verdin 26 78 6 
Cactus Wren 28 43 13 
Mockingbird 485 1204 467 
Curve-billed Thrasher 83 149 66 
Sage Thrasher 4 121 3 
Pyrrhuloxia 0 23 l 
Green-tailed Towhee 0 14 0 
Black-throated Sparrow 17 37 12 
White-crowned Sparrow l 159 12 








Many localized population changes occurred as 
habitats were created or destroyed by abundant rain- 
fall. Cottam wrote, “Because our lakes have been 
full to overflowing, the specific types of habitat re- 
quired by a number of species have been eliminated 
largely through inundation. A year ago the wolf 
weed (Aster spinosus) was abundant and served as 
a favorite habitat for the Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
Lincoln's Sparrow, and particularly the Swamp Spar- 
row. The Swamp Sparrow and marsh wren have 
been decidedly less common this year.” From 
Houston, Stephen G. Williams observed that many 
species were drastically reduced in numbers in com- 
parison with winters for the past 10 years—especially 
blackbirds and finches, which are usually more com- 
mon in drier weather. Dr. Richard O. Albert reported 
birds and vegetation much more abundant at Alice 
due to increased moisture. 

Late Arrival Trend —Although cold weather came 
unusually early last fall, most winter residents were 
late in arriving in appreciable numbers. Absence of 
extremely low temperatures, combined with an ample 
supply of seeds and fruits along the route of migra- 
tion, may have delayed their arrival in the Region. 
These same reasons may account for the fact that 
sparrows never did reach the Lower Valley in usual 
numbers (Luther C. Goldman), while certain species 
scarce along the northern fringes of the Region a 
year ago were particularly common there. 

Fall Stragglers —There seems no ready explanation 
for the annual occurrence of many non-wintering 
species into January or later, nor is it a simple matter 
to determine the length of their stay in the Region, 
as most areas are not systematically covered on a daily 
basis. Furthermore, in this Region, feeding stations 
do not fill an important role in holding summer or 
migrant species through the winter. That some of 
these late records represent fall stragglers is borne 
out by the fact that most of them turn up on 
Christmas counts and are not seen again. Evidence 
of a trickle of very late migrants is supplied by these 
December records at Austin, on the north-central 


edge of the Region: Summer Tanager on Dec. - 
(Ada Marie Webster) ; 3 Wilson’s Phalaropes (prob. 
able, based on description and actions) on Dec, x 
(John L. Rowlett, Rose Ann Rowlett); and a Cu. 
bird on Dec. 27 (JLR, RAR). These birds were 
seen in areas regularly covered; they were searched 
for, but not seen again. Several late December ob. 
servations of the Catbird were made on the upper 
coast where it is a rare winter resident, but only 2 
were reported later; 1 was observed at Cove (Cham. 
bers County) from Dec. 25 to Jan. 11 (Arlie K 
McKay), and John O'Neill saw 1 in Houston on Jan 
12. At the Little Thicket Nature Sanctuary (San 
Jacinto County) 1 was seen on Feb. 23 (J. M. Heiser 
Jr.). Other unexpected winter records (excluding 
Christmas Counts) follow: Green Heron at Cove 
Dec. 30, Jan. 1 and Feb. 2 (AKM); Least Bittern 
at Galveston, Feb. 1 (NCO, et al.), and at Cove. 
Feb. 23 (AKM); Pectoral Sandpiper (4) at Welder 
Jan. 2 (CC); Wilson's Phalarope (2) at Laguna 
Atascosa, Dec. 13 (E. D. Swedenborg); Whip-poor- 
will at Cove, Dec. 21 (AKM); Common Nighthawk 
at Little Thicket, Jan. 7 (at sunset, heard and watched 
for about 10 minutes, following a hard morning 
freeze and a sharp north wind most of the day 
JMH); Scissor-tailed Flycatcher at Galveston, Feb. 2 
(Carl H. Aiken, Klela Klaische) ; Swainson’s Thrush 
on Galveston Island, March 2 (CHA, Ronald Fowl. 
er); Tennessee Warbler at Welder, Feb. 15 (CC) 
Black-throated Green Warbler at Austin, Feb. 2 and 8 
(Fred S. Webster); Yellow-throated Warbler at 
Palmetto State Park (Gonzales County), Feb. 1, and 
at Bastrop State Park, Feb. 16 (AMW, FSW), a 
Houston, Jan. 25 (Henry V. Aldrich), and Welder 
(2) on Feb. 1 (CC); Palm Warbler at Cove, Dec 
25 (AKM); Wilson’s Warbler at Port Isabel, Dec 
20 (E. D. Swedenborg); Baltimore Oriole at Galves- 
ton, Dec. 22 (CHA, Victor L. Emanuel); Bullock's 
Oriole (2) at Galveston, Dec. 22 (SGW). 

Loons, Grebes, Egrets—On March 29, Burt L 
Monroe, Jr. and Francis M. Weston identified an 
Arctic Loon in a lagoon on Padre Island, about 17 
miles south of Port Aransas. Monroe, who has studied 
Common, Arctic and Red-throated Loons_ together 
described it “in typical winter plumage with the ex- 
ception of the top of the head and nape, which is 
showing signs of molt, the incoming gray feathers 
of the breeding plumage admixed with the very dark 
winter feathers. The very slim, straight bill was 
immediately noticeable.” Monroe and Weston saw 
the bird again on April 1, and on subsequent dates 
it was seen in this location by a number of observers. 
As there is no record for this bird in Texas, it could 
be placed on the Hypothetical List on the basis of 
careful field identification. A Western Grebe was 
seen at Laguna Atascosa on Dec. 20 (Russel W. 
Clapper). Cottam recorded from 1 to 20 Least Grebes 
at Welder throughout most of the winter; Philip R. 
Lenna reported 5 at San Antonio on Feb. 1—pre- 
sumably a wintering family group as 2 adults raised 
a family in the same place last summer. Mrs. Norma 
C. Oates expressed the belief that Cattle Egrets are 
now established on Galveston Island. She as well as 
many other observers saw from 1 to 5 birds on 7 
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rips between Dec. 22 and March 23. They were 
always seen in fields with cattle along “S’’ Road 
between the Seven-Mile Road and Nine-Mile Road. 
Two were seen on the Katy-Hockley Road in western 
Harris County on Feb. 23 (fide Thelma Smith), and 
> on Highway 73 near Port Arthur on the same date 
(Austin Evans). A pair of Cattle Egrets discovered 
jast fall near Rockport remained through the winter 
(Mrs. Conger N. Hagar). 

Waterfowl—For the first time in several years, 
the upper half of the Texas coast wintered more 
than 50 per cent of the total coastal waterfowl popu- 
lation, according to the coastal survey of the Texas 
Game and Fish Commission, Oct. 15, 1957 to Jan. 
15, 1958. Fresh surface water was abundant on the 
upper coast, and an excellent crop of native waterfowl 
food plants was available. Ponds and potholes on the 
lower coast were filled to capacity by winter rains, 
but at a date too late to attract the usual number of 
ducks and geese. The total waterfowl population in 
the coastal region was less than that of former 
years; with an abundance of food and water in most 
areas of the state, the birds were not compelled to 
migrate to the coastal marshes and prairies. A small 
number of Fulvous Tree Ducks, not ordinarily winter 
residents on the Texas coast, were observed at Welder 
until February, when high water forced them to 
leave (CC). A large count of 50 Common Golden- 
eyes was made at Cove on Dec. 21 and Jan. 25 
(AKM). A pair of Barrow’s Goldeneyes was identi- 
fed at Rockport by Mrs. Hagar and Col. Vester Mont- 
gomery. They were found at the foot of Copano 
causeway on Dec. 27 and 28. There is no accepted 
record for this species in Texas. George Unland 
identified 14 Common Mergansers in Laguna Madre 
(Laguna Atascosa Refuge) on March 14; they are 
extremely rare in the Rio Grande Delta. An unusual- 
ly high count of 400 Red-breasted Mergansers was 
made at Cove on Dec. 21 (AKM). 

Hawks—The Beeville area was overrun with 
rodents in late summer and fall, and Mrs. A. H. 
Geiselbrecht noted a great increase in the wintering 
population of Red-tailed and Marsh Hawks. These 
species were reported less abundant at Welder (CC). 
A rare White-tailed Kite was seen at Santa Ana 
National Wildlife Refuge on March 6 (Frank B. 
McGilvrey) and at Laguna Atascosa on March 27 
(RWC, LCG). Rare winter records for the Lower 
Valley included a Sharp-shinned Hawk at Laguna 
Atascosa on Jan. 30 (RWC) and a Harlan’s Hawk 
there on Nov. 30 (PRL, Don Woodard). A Prairie 
Falcon was seen at Welder on several occasions dur- 
ing December and January (CC); Lenna and Wood- 
ard watched one on Mustang Island on March 2 
as it pursued and captured a “peep.” The Pigeon 
Hawk, a rare winter visitor, was recorded at Laguna 
Atascosa on at least 4 occasions during the season 
(RWC, et al.). 

Chickens, Rails, Shorebirds —Lawrence 
Tabony reported 75 Prairie Chickens—a high count 
tor this vanishing species—near Hockley (northwest 
Harris County) on Jan. 29. Although the Sora is a 
tairly common winter resident in the Rio Grande 
Delta and regular on the central coast, it has been 
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considered an “‘accidental’” winter visitor on the 
upper coast. Several birds were reported at Galveston 
during the winter (high count of 5 on Dec. 22, 
SGW), and 2 at Sugarland (west of Houston) as 
early as Feb. 9 (CHA). A Yellow Rail was found 
dead on the road near Pearland (south of Houston) 
on March 11 (William T. Smith). This species is 
rarely reported, although it is listed as a winter resi- 
dent along the coast in Check-List of the Birds of 
Texas, 1956, by Col. L. R. Wolfe. Three Am. Oyster- 
catchers were seen at Port Isabel on Dec. 10 (EDS); 
they are rare on the lower coast. Goldman found 4 
Mountain Plover feeding in a field 7 miles northeast 
of San Benito on Dec. 4. A flock of Mountain Plover 
wintered on school grounds at Seguin (Marguerite 
Riedel). A bird believed to be a Curlew Sandpiper 
in winter plumage was seen at Bayside (Rockport 
area) on March 2 (PRL, DW). Lenna reported that 
it was watched for about 5 minutes at about 35 yards 
in excellent light, using 7X binoculars and a 20X 
Balscope. It was feeding in company of Least and 
Western Sandpipers and Dunlins. Diagnostic field 
marks were white rump, white breast and a distinctly 
decurved bill. 

Doves, Anis, Owls——Mrs. Geiselbrecht reported 
a small wintering population of White-winged Doves 
at Beeville, including one flock of a dozen or more; 
Lenna saw 2 birds at San Antonio on Jan. 14. A 
colony of Inca Doves has become established on the 
outskirts of Houston (NCO), which is about the 
eastern limit of its range. A group of Groove-billed 
Anis—as many as 6—was seen at Galveston as early 
as October (SGW) and as late as Feb. 1 (NCO). 
Two anis were found at Baytown on Dec. 29 (Leota 
Stilwell, et al.), and one at Cove on Dec. 22 (AKM), 
also on the upper coast. A wounded ani was found 
in her yard in Beeville by Mrs. Dolph Quinn on 
Dec. 18 (fide Mrs. Teal Adkins, AHG). A pair of 
Barn Owls—a species not listed in L. Irby Davis’ 
Checklist of Bird Species of the Rio Grande Delta 
Region of Texas—was under observation near Laguna 
Atascosa (LCG) and one was seen at Santa Ana on 
Jan. 24 (FBM). 

Hummingbirds —On Dec. 12 at Beeville, Mrs. 
Geiselbrecht observed a Rufous Hummingbird trying 
to feed on flowers that had been killed that morning 
by a 25° temperature. Although this bird had been 
present for several days prior, it was not seen again. 
Mrs. Hagar had one in her yard until snow—the 
first at Rockport in 17 years—covered the ground 
on Feb. 12. On Dec. 13, Lenna picked up a dead 
hummingbird on the Trinity University Campus in 
San Antonio. Careful examination, including measure- 
ment of the tail feathers, led to the conclusion that 
this was probably an adult female or immature male 
Allen’s Hummingbird. Lenna commented that the 
width of the tail feathers was the “only point on 
which the various authorities consulted found any 
absolute basis in separating Allen’s from Rufous in 
other than adult males.” Williams reported that 
Mrs. J. H. Tabony in Houston had a hummingbird, 
Jan. 25 to 27, which “looked like a Rufous except 
for a noticeable patch of dull greenish on the back 
between the wings.” 
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Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swallows, Nuthatches. 
—An above-normal wintering population of Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers was reported at San Antonio 
(Mrs. John W. Kush). A Black Phoebe was observed 
in the Mitchell Lake area of San Antonio during 
January and February (Mrs. Gerald Harding). Say’s 
Phoebes were much less common than a year ago at 
Welder, where only 1 or 2 wintered (CC). A male 
Vermilion Flycatcher remained in the Austin area 
as late as Jan. 12 (PRL, DW). This species was 
recorded at Little Thicket on Jan. 4, a first record 
for the locality (Mrs. L. A. M. Barnette, Mrs. Ike 
Sheffield). Two were seen in Guadalupe County on 
Dec. 30 (MR). Numbers at Cove dwindled from a 
peak count of 7 on Dec. 1 to 1 or 2 in January 
(AKM). Tree Swallows were seen at Cove through- 
out the winter, with a high count of 30 on Jan. 4 
(AKM). Four Barn Swallows were seen at Cove 
on Dec. 29 and 2 on Feb. 1 (AKM). At least 1 
Red-breasted Nuthatch wintered in the Austin area, 
and Ronald Fowler reported 2 at Houston, March 9. 

Wrens, Thrushes.—Williams reported the House 
Wren unusually common in the Houston area in 
December and January. McKay had a Bewick’s Wren, 
a rare visitor on the upper coast, at Cove on Jan. 
1 and 5. For the third year, a Rock Wren wintered 
at Laguna Atascosa (LCG); it was seen there as late 
as March 15 by Louis A. Stimson. Robins were com- 
mon or abundant in most areas east of a line from 
San Antonio to the Lower Valley; little information 
is available from areas west of that line. Williams 
commented that Robins were very abundant all winter 
in the Houston area. He estimated over 100,000 
going to roost in woods on the Rice Institute campus 
on the evening of Feb. 20. Hermit Thrushes were 
common in northern portions of the Region. Heiser 
reported an apparent influx of birds at Little Thicket 
on Feb. 9 coincident with cold temperatures and 
snow in north Texas. A flock of about a dozen 
Mountain Bluebirds wintered a few miles southeast 
of Austin (Edgar B. Kincaid), and 6 were observed 
at Seguin from Feb. 2 to 23 (MR); otherwise there 
were few reports for this species on the eastern edge 
of its winter range. 

Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings—Few reports were 
received of the Golden-crowned Kinglet. Less than 
the usual number of Ruby-crowned Kinglets were 
reported in the Houston area (SGW), but they were 
normally common in north-central areas. A report of 
500 Water Pipits at Cove on Dec. 22 (AKM) was 
the highest count received. Cedar Waxwings were 
abundant in Austin, Houston, Rockport, San Antonio 
and the Lower Valley, and common in Beeville and 
Seguin. 

Vireos, Warblers —A White-eyed Vireo wintered 
at Palmetto State Park (FSW). The Solitary Vireo 
was observed at Cove on 6 dates during the winter 
(AKM), and was seen several times in Bastrop, 
Gonzales and Travis Counties. Orange-crowned War- 
blers were more common than ever in the Houston- 
Galveston. Bay area (SGW) and were in increased 
numbers in San Antonio (JWK). Myrtle Warblers 
were abundant in most reporting areas. An Audu- 
bon’s Warbler was found with a flock of Myrtles at 
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Sugarland on several occasions (Mr. and Mrs. Henn 
Hoffman, NCO). A Black-throated Gray Warble 
spent the winter in Austin, one wintered in the 
Rockport area, and one was seen twice (Feb. 8 and 
March 2) south of San Antonio (GH, Bob Hijj 
Elizabeth R. Blount, Mr. and Mrs. Grady Loftin) 
A scarcity of wintering warblers was noted in the 
Lower Valley (LCG) where about 14 species are 
considered “legal’’ winter residents. Oddly enough, 
some of these species remained north of their 
supposed limits. A Black-and-white Warbler and ; 
Parula Warbler wintered in Austin; a female Am 
Redstart was seen in the Lacoste area (about 15 
miles southwest of San Antonio) on Feb. 16; in the 
Mitchell Lake area (San Antonio) on Jan. 27 and 
Feb. 26 (fide JWK); and Lenna reported one at an 
unspecified location in San Antonio on Feb. 1. 

Tanagers through Sparrows —A Western Tanager 
at Houston on Dec. 15 (SGW) and a Black-headed 
Grosbeak at Cove on Dec. 12 (AKM) were unex. 
pected visitors. Small flocks of Purple Finches ap. 
peared in Houston, mostly in February, but few 
observations were made in other areas. A concen. 
tration of an estimated 1000 Am. Goldfinches was 
seen in northeast Bexar County on Feb. 8 (fide 
JWK) and more than the normal number were noted 
at Seguin (MR), but fewer than usual were seen in 
the Houston area during the season (NCO, SGW) 
The Olive Sparrow wintered sparingly at Alice 
(ROA), and none were seen at Welder where they 
are uncommon (CC). While all sparrows except the 
Lark Sparrow were scarce at the southern tip of 
Texas (LCG), and a scarcity of all sparrows was 
noted at Beeville (AHG), populations were general. 
ly heavy in northern areas. Numbers of Savannah 
and Vesper Sparrows were up at Austin with in- 
creased food supplies. Monroe identified a Le 
Conte’s Sparrow at Santa Ana on March 31; there 
are few sight records of this species for the Lower 
Valley. Sharp-tailed Sparrows were not uncommon 
at Welder, whereas they had been very scarce pre- 
viously (CC). McKay counted 7 of these birds at 
Cove on Dec. 25. Slate-colored Juncos were mostly 
absent from the Houston area this winter (SGW) 
and were reported scarce in most other localities 
Clay-colored Sparrows were noticeably more common 
at Welder than for the past 2 years (CC). A de 
crease in White-crowned Sparrows was noted at 
Houston and Austin in localities where they were 
found formerly. Fox Sparrows were seen more often 
than usual in Bastrop, Gonzales and Travis Counties 
(FSW), and penetrated as far south as Welder 
where a specimen was collected (CC). 

We regret to report the passing of William S. 
Jennings, a frequent contributor to this column. Bill 
was Assistant Director of Wildlife Restoration with 
the Texas Game and Fish Commission, and a tite: 
less worker for wildlife conservation—FRED 5S. 
WEBSTER, JR., 4926 Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


PALOUSE-NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION.—The winter throughout most of the 
Region can only be described as extremely mild, 
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with the mercury seldom dropping below zero and 
little snow remaining long on the ground. At Spo- 
kane, Wash. according to Weather Bureau records, 
average temperatures were 6° above normal for 
December; 7.1° above normal for January and 10.1° 
above normal for February! March was about normal 
for temperature, however, actually averaging cooler 
than the preceding month. The Calgary, Alta. area 
was an exception to the above generalization, for it 
had continuous snow and cold from mid-January 
through March and lows of —26° on Feb. 18 and 
-18° on March 15, the coldest on record for the 
date. Previous to mid-January Calgary's weather 
had been mild and dry, however. Most areas had 
comparatively ice-free waters and even Calgary had 
streams frozen to a lesser extent than normal. 

At Calgary the winter was considered a good one 
for observing birds but at Spokane the season was 
dull for observers. At Bozeman, few birds besides 
House Sparrows were noted at feeders, presumably 
because of the ready availability of natural food. 
Some finches, notably Evening Grosbeaks and Com- 
mon Redpolls, were abundant. Raptors did poorly 
in the Calgary area, due to lack of mice. For example, 
3 Snowy Owls were brought to the zoo in such a 
weakened condition from malnutrition that they could 
not be saved. Some species took advantage of the 
milder winter to remain farther north than usual. 
Among these were Horned and Eared Grebes, Mal- 
lards, a sprinkling of individuals of other duck 
species, Killdeer, Mourning Doves, Western Meadow- 
larks, female Redwinged Blackbirds and Brewer's 
Blackbirds. A few species actually were scarcer than 
usual, notably Cedar Waxwing, Varied Thrush and 
Wood Duck. 

Credit for observations, unless otherwise indicated, 
is as follows: Calgary, Alta., Calgary Bird Club, E. 
D. Beacham, compiler; Billings, Mont., Mrs. Philip 
Hendricks; Bozeman, Mont., Clifford V. Davis; 
Missoula, Mont., Ralph L. Hand; Oregon, Ann Ward 
and Margaret Anderson, and Washington, Spokane 
Bird Club, Stephen O. Stanley, compiler. 

Grebes, Herons, Waterfowl—A Horned Grebe at 
Kettle Falls, Wash., Jan. 5, and Eared Grebes a 
few days later at Soap and Blue Lakes in the 
Grand Coulee area may have wintered (LaFave, 
Hall). One of the latter species was noted on the 
Madison River near Ennis, Mont. on Dec. 29 (David 
Skaar). A few Pied-billed Grebes wintered as usual 
t Spokane. Two Great Blue Herons showed up on 


the Christmas Count at Helena, Mont. At Billings 
a lone Whistling Swan lingered until Jan. 3. The 
species was noted on the Powder River near Baker, 
Oreg., Feb. 20 and later. Hand reported that the 
Canada Goose population on the Flathead River and 
nearby reservoirs in Lake County, Mont. is dwindling. 
This is. according to Dr. Craighead of the Montana 
University research project. Dr. Craighead believes 
the cause of the decrease is that hunters kill mainly 
the local, nonmigratory population. At Calgary it 
was unusual to have but a single winter record for 
the species. Calgary also reported an unusually high 
population of wintering Mallards, some 5000 birds. 
The general trend in duck population for eastern 
and central Washington seems to be for a distinct 
shift of the birds away from the Spokane area into 
the “‘potholes area’’ around the Grand Coulee. The 
reason seems to be that winter food has greatly de- 
creased around Spokane because of fall plowing. 
On the other hand, more water and food in the 
more westerly area, owing to increasing reclamation 
and irrigation, has attracted the ducks (articles in 
Spokane Daily Chronicle). Two or three hundred 
Pintails were on Lake Pend Oreille, Jan. 16 (Hand) 
and a single bird was noted, Jan. 12, at Calgary. A 
single male at Libby, Mont., Feb. 12, was highly 
unusual for winter (Charles Clough). Oddly, there 
were no winter records for Wood Ducks. Among the 
few wintering Canvasbacks noted, a male at Calgary 
was the only winter record there for at least 5 years. 
Possibly 2000 Lesser Scaup wintered on the Spokane 
River below Spokane. The astounding number of 
2764 Common Goldeneyes was recorded on the Great 
Falls Christmas count. The wintering population of 
this species increases each year at Calgary. Barrow’'s 
was noted at Spokane and Calgary. A single Buffle- 
head was at Spokane in January. Of exceptional 
interest were 4 Oldsquaws at Soap and Lenore 
Lakes, Dec. 30 and Jan. 11 (Hall, LaFave). The 
only Ruddy Ducks reported were 5 on the Great 
Falls Christmas count. A Red-breasted Merganser was 
identified at Billings, Dec. 26, and 6 were noted on 
the Madison River on March 27 (Skaar). 

Hawks and Eagles—The Goshawk was reported 
from Bozeman, Mont., Baker, Oreg. and Calgary. 
At the latter locality a poultry farmer shot at least 
7 during the winter. This species is protected there 
except when actually doing damage (Game Warden 
B. Forsyth, fide E. D. Beacham). The Rough-legged 
Hawk, reported from many areas, was common around 
Bozeman. Golden and Bald Eagles were observed at 
nearly every reporting station. Of special interest 
is the occurrence of the rare Gyrfalcon, single birds 
near Reardan, Wash., March 9, (Hall, LaFave) and 
Helena, Mont., Dec. 21 (Christmas count). A Pigeon 
Hawk at Libby furnished what is apparently the 
first winter record there (CC, TR). 

Gallinaceous Birds——The infrequently reported 
Sage Hen was noted at Billings (11 birds). A flock 
of 5 Mountain Quail was seen once south of Baker, 
Oreg. The Baker area had much larger numbers of 
Ring-necked Pheasants than usual. On Jan. 19, 223 
were counted “in a very short time.” 

Killdeer and Snipe-—Small numbers of Killdeer 
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wintered at localities, even as far north as 
Calgary. The birds were present in much smaller 
numbers than usual at Baker, possibly due to the mild 
winter permitting them to remain farther north. 
Nine of the birds made an unusual record for the 
Helena, Mont., Christmas count. An unusual con- 
centration of Common Snipe was present at Libby on 
the Christmas count (19 birds). At Missoula, where 
the species formerly wintered regularly, none have 
been recorded for the last three winters. 

Gulls, Doves, Owls —California Gulls were un- 
usually common at Baker (40 on Christmas count), 
perhaps because of the field mouse infestation. The 
Ring-billed appeared to concentrate around Lake 
Pend Oreille and the city of Coeur d’ Alene in 
northern Idaho rather than in the Spokane area, 
where fewer were noted. Wintering Mourning Doves 
were noted at Spokane, Manhattan, Mont. (Buell 
Heeb, fide CVD) and a single in Park County, Mont. 
in late December (CJD, Brown, fide CVD). Calgary 
nearly had a monopoly on Snowy Owl records, with 
9 on the Christmas count. The only other record 
was of one near Colfax, Wash., Feb. 22 (LaFave). 
The last record for the winter was of 1 at Calgary 
on March 16 which appeared to be a completely 
white individual. Other interesting owl records were 
of the Long-eared at Baker and in Gallatin County 
(Skaar) and the Short-eared at Billings and in the 
“scabland” area west of Spokane. In the latter area 
they usually merely migrate through. Calgary had 
markedly fewer of little however; a 
group of 7 was noted on just one occasion. 

I 00d peckers.—Yellow-shafted Flickers wintered in 
the valley at Bozeman and one bird, possibly a 
hybrid, was seen several times at Spokane (Hall, 
LaFave). The Red-shafted was recorded in winter 
for the first time at Calgary. Elsewhere the species 
appeared in about usual numbers. A female Northern 
Three-toed Woodpecker at Calgary was the only 
one reported. The uncommon White-headed Wood- 
pecker was noted near Ford, Wash. (1 male). 


Larks, Jays. 


many 


these owls, 


Horned Larks, wintering in many 
localities, were seen in flocks of 100 to 200 from 
Nov. 24 to Jan. 19. Apparently migrating flocks 
appeared as early as Feb. 4 at Missoula and Feb. 19 
at Calgary. The most remarkable find of the winter 
was of 3 Blue Jays which stayed around a feeding 
station all winter at Polson, Mont. (E. L. Mitchell, 
fide RLH). On Jan. 28 one of them, a female, was 
collected for Montana University. Steller’s Jay de- 
scended into the valleys at least as frequently as in 
severe winters at Baker, Oreg., and Libby, Billings 
and Bozeman, Mont. There is no record of their 
having come into town at Baker during previous 
winters. Common Ravens were much more widely 
reported than usual: at Baker, Bozeman, Missoula, 
Libby, Calgary and in eastern Washington. Pifion 
Jays were reported only at Billings. Clark’s Nut- 
cracker was common at Bozeman but scarce or absent 
at Missoula and Baker where they normally appear. 

Chickadees, Nuthatches, Creepers, Dippers.—At 
Calgary the Mountain Chickadee has been found to 
occur sparingly but regularly with the Black-capped. 
The Boreal Chickadee also has been found to occur 
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with the flocks of Black-capped. Chestnut-backes 
Chickadees were observed in several mountain area: 


in eastern Washington. Nuthatches, Brown Creeper, 
and Dippers occurred in about numbers 
over most of the Region. 

Wrens and Thrushes—One Winter Wren wa 
found at Spokane and the Cafion Wren wintered 
Spokane and Billings. The Robin situation appeared 
to be difficult to interpret. The species wintered jp 
larger numbers than usual at Baker, with flocks of 
30 to 40 common. They were absent from Missoula 
until Jan. 28, when scattered individuals began 
appearing. A few appeared at Libby in mid-Februan 
at about the average arrival date. One individual 
wintered at Beynon, northeast of Calgary (M. A 
Briggs) and 2 were observed at Columbia Falls, 
Mont. on Jan. 10 (Ruth Rogers). Small flocks 
wintered at Spokane and in mid-January flocks of 5 
to 150 appeared, causing Stanley to speculate whether 
this was a northward or a southward movement! 
There was only an occasional report of a Varied 
Thrush at Spokane, in contrast to other years. Town. 
send’s Solitaire seemed to be unusually scarce at 
Missoula but 9 were counted at Helena at Christmas 
time. 

Kinglets, Waxwings, Shrikes, Starlings —Golden- 
crowned Kinglets were uniformly described as scarce 
or absent, possibly spending the winter at higher 
elevations. The Bohemian Waxwing movement ap.- 
peared to be mediocre at most places. Spokane, how- 
ever, had flocks of 1000 or more in late January while 
at Missoula they reached peak numbers in late De. 
cember. The last date for Missoula was Feb. 17 when 
Mountain Ash berries were exhausted but Bozeman 
still had them on March 25. A flock of 150 at 
Calgary on March 26 represented the latest birds 
Wintering Cedar Waxwings were scarce despite the 
mild weather. A Loggerhead Shrike, observed close- 
ly at Missoula several times, apparently wintered 
there. The Starling wintered sparingly to abundantly; 
a few wintered as far north as Calgary. Flocks of 101 
birds were reported there by mink ranchers. 

Meadowlarks and Blackbirds —The wintering ot 
Western Meadowlarks in the Region was noteworthy 
One wintered at Libby, according to an article in 
the Western News of that city. This is apparently 
the first wintering record there. A few remained at 
Calgary and 4 appeared at Helena on the Christmas 
count. A flock of 20 appeared at Missoula on Jan 
20. Perhaps they should be considered early migrants 
At any rate, some were already singing! Likewise, 
meadowlarks at Baker sang all winter. Equality ot 
the sexes seems to have reached the Redwinged 
Blackbirds, for a few females wintered (Spokane 
and 1 at Calgary) or arrived very early (11 females 
near Billings, Feb. 26). Mid-February saw much 
movement of the species. Libby had a new early 
date of Feb. 18 (CC and Don Peterson). A Rusty 
Blackbird was identified near Bozeman, Jan. 4 
(Skaar). Some Brewer's Blackbirds wintered un- 
usually far north, at Kettle Falls, Wash. 

Finches. —In general it appeared to be a good yeat 
for wintering Evening Grosbeaks in the Region. Hane 
at Missoula described them as “consistently abund- 
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int,” feeding on the excellent supply of maple and 
pox Elder seeds, which owing to lack of snow, were 
wailable even on the ground. The birds were star 
boarders at Baker, where Mrs. Ward and Mrs. An- 
Jerson dished out sunflower seed in such quantities to 
slacate the noisy diners that they fell to wondering 
when the guests would leave for the mountains. More 
specifically, the birds mobbed the feeders in flocks 
{50 to 70. Cassin’s Finch was strangely absent from 
Spokane but a few wintered at Billings, the only 
nlace where they were recorded. House Finches were 
js usual at Spokane but were more common at Baker 
(24 regularly at feeders). Pine Grosbeaks appeared 
1 be quite widespread. Libby had the largest num- 
ber reported at any one time, 73 on the Christmas 
count. The Gray-crowned Rosy Finch likewise ap- 
peared in many localities, with a record flock of 400 
mn Jan. 11 near Soap Lake in Washington (Hall, 
LaFave). It was generally a good winter for Common 
Redpolls, most localities numbering them into the 
hundreds. They had all left by late March. A few 
Hoary Redpolls were seen in the Calgary area. The 
only Pine Siskin records were for Spokane (a few), 
Billings (rather common) and Libby (20 in Mid- 
February, DP and Charlie Decker). Few localities 
reported Am. Goldfinches: Spokane with a few re- 
ports, including a flock of about 100 near Deer Park 
on March 29; flocks of 20 to 60 at Baker and 3 on 
the Billings Christmas count. Red Crossbills seemed 
to be regular and fairly common only at Bozeman, 
with flocks up to 40 birds. White-winged Crossbills, 
oddly, were reported nearly as frequently as the Red. 
Banff, Alta., Billings and Bozeman all noted them. 
Sparrows.—The usual meager sprinkling of Slate- 
colored Juncos occurred: a few at Spokane, 2 at 
Baker, 3 in Gallatin County, Mont. and 4 at Billings. 
Oregon Juncos were unusually scarce at Missoula but 
seemed to be up to normal numbers in other areas 
where they normally winter. Tree Sparrows were more 
common than usual at Missoula, seeming to take the 
place usually occupied by Oregon Juncos. Flocks up 
to 20 were noted. A remarkable record is furnished by 
the collecting of a White-crowned Sparrow (apparent- 
ly typical leucophrys), Dec. 3, in the Highwood Pass 
in the Calgary area (E. D. Beacham, N. Winnick). 
Gambel’s subspecies was noted (100 plus), Jan. 25, 
at Clarkston, Wash., where it is believed they winter 
(Hall, LaFave). Large numbers of Song Sparrows, 
apparently migrants, appeared at Missoula on Feb. 19. 
Twenty-five Sage Sparrows were noted near Soap 
Lake on March 9 (Hall, LaFave). Lapland Longspurs 
seem to be becoming a regular irregularity at Mis- 
soula, for they were noted, apparently as migrants, 
with Horned Larks or alone, between Feb. 28 and 
March 29. Snow Buntings appeared a few times at 
various spots. Calgary had hundreds but Harrington, 
Wash., Baker and Missoula had smaller flocks.— 
THOMAS ROGERS, 10820 Maxwell, Spokane 62, Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—This past winter was a remark- 
ably mild and wet one over this whole Region. All 
refuges have excellent water conditions and the wind 
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blew less on the high plateaus. This unusual weather 
found many species north of their normal habitat 
all winter. Many remarkable records were produced. 
For instance, a Tree Swallow was collected at Mal- 
heur in eastern Oregon by Marshall on Jan. 9, and 
another was seen on the Klamath River, Feb. 22 
(Thomas McCamant). Eastern Oregon has a climaic 
somewhat like New York's but is modified by being 
much drier. There are so many early dates and late 
dates of birds that usually go south that it is im- 
possible to record them all. 

The Klamath Basin’s eruption of mice continued 
to make headlines and illustrates the folly of many 
of our foolish contemporaries. Poisoned grain was 
put out to kill the mice, man having killed off all 
the predators that normally would have helped check 
the legions of rodents. The grain has killed many 
wildfowl in that wildlife paradise, and now the 
sportsmen and naturalists are upset. No one has any 
accurate idea of the numbers of mice to be controlled 
nor the kill of wildlife by the poison. “What fools 
these mortals be.” So long as we maintain govern- 
ment predator control men in every western state 
(even though the cattlemen dislike them) and so 
long as the conservationists don’t educate the local 
people as to the importance of hawks, owls and 
carnivores in our ecology, such snafu will continue 
to go on. 

Pelicans, Egrets—A pair of White Pelicans win- 
tered on Upper Klamath Lake (Strahan). Twenty-one 
Common Egrets were at Klamath—the largest over- 
wintering on record (Giles). 

Swans.—Thirty-five Trumpeter Swans spent the 
winter on Flat Creek in the National Elk Refuge in 
Jackson Hole in western Wyoming, a slightly higher 
figure than last year although the bird has done 
poorly in Jackson Hole in the breeding season (Green- 
walt). There are now 31 Trumpeters (a new high 
figure) at Malheur in eastern Oregon; most are 
transplants from Red Rock Lakes, Mont. (Marshall). 
Owing to the mild winter, Whistling Swans stayed 
very late in large mumbers in the northern 
refuges, Malheur and Klamath, prior to moving to 
the more southern ones like Stillwater in western 
Nevada. The figures show 16,000, a very high figure, 
at Malheur, Dec. 4, and 14,780 at Klamath, Jan. 4 
(Giles). There were 9300 at Stillwater during the 
winter, less than last year’s record of 12,000 but 
still very high. In the middle of February they dis- 
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appeared at Stillwater, presumably going north again 
(Sutherland). Malheur had 7000 on March 4 with 
an additional 2500 in nearby Harney Valley. The 
figures were higher later but no planes were available 
to make accurate surveys. Such large numbers of 
waterfowl require aerial surveys. We are greatly 
indebted to David Marshall for our information on 
Malheur. He is the biologist there. 

Geese.—There were 120,000 Snow Geese on March 
4 at Malheur, a high figure for that refuge. As many 
as 443 Canada Geese stopped at Monte Vista in 
southern Colorado (Bryant). This is the first time 
significant numbers of Canada Geese have used this 
new refuge. 

Ducks.—The peak of the spring migration was 131- 
000 ducks at Stillwater in western Nevada on March 
8. These were Pintail, Green-winged Teal, Shoveler 
and Ruddy Duck in that order (Dale Sutherland). 
About 7750 Shovelers wintered at Klamath, a record 
over-wintering population. The 18,500 Ruddy Ducks 
at Klamath was also a record wintering number. The 
number of Mallards at Monte Vista Refuge in 
southern Colorado is steadily increasing with a high 
of 57,000 early in December. A pair of Hooded 
Mergansers was found on Dec. 28 by Oppie Reames 
on the Animas River in southwestern Colorado in 
the same place as last year. 

Hawks.—Owing to the mild winter, 3 Swainson’s 
Hawks spent the winter at Klamath (Giles). Another 
showed up on the Christmas count at Salt Lake. 
There were only 32 Bald Eagles at Klamath during 
the winter, with the high figure on Feb. 6. They 
normally feed on crippled waterfowl trapped in the 
ice and there was very little ice this winter (Giles). 
Hugh House at Laramie in southern Wyoming re- 
ports the Goshawk in 2 records on the Laramie Range 
on Jan. 5 and Feb. 9 just east of Laramie. 

Shorebirds.—Thirty-five wintering Sanderlings on 
the Great Salt Lake near Black Rock (Lockerbie) are 
remarkable. 

Gulls—A Glaucous Gull at Bear River Marshes 
at the north end of Great Salt Lake on March 9 
(Lockerbie) is a great rarity. 

Owls.—A Pygmy Owl was found in the cemetery 
at Salt Lake City and was observed repeatedly by 
many people during January and February (Kashin). 
This bird is one of the least-seen Rocky Mountain 
birds and its distribution is not well known. Another 
Pygmy Owl was seen about 15 miles south by 
Lockerbie at the mouth of Little Cottonwood Canyon 
in the Wasatch on Feb. 16. A pair of Barn Owls 
was noted on Carson River below Lahontan Dam in 
western Nevada by Sutherland. Mrs. Crews reports 
Screech Owls in her yard at Hotchkiss in western 
Colorado high on the Mesa. This bird seems to be 
distributed in a spotty fashion in the Rockies. 

Jays, Mockers—A Blue Jay was reported in 
Cheyenne (Mrs. Hanesworth), Feb. 9. Another spent 
the winter in Casper (OKS). These birds ordinarily 
just penetrate the eastern edge of Wyoming, mostly 
in the Black Hills. 

A Mockingbird wintered at Casper in central 
Wyoming through the whole season (OKS) feeding 
on Russian Olives. Another was at Brigham City be- 
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side the Bear River Marshes, and others were reported 
from City Creek Canyon at Salt Lake City during 
the winter. This is the first winter record for the 
state of Wyoming. The Mockingbird has been only 
a summer resident in the state of Utah heretofore. — 

Waxwings, Warblers, Blackbirds —We had an 
average flight of Bohemian Waxwings this year. They 
were reported from all over the northern half of this 
Region. Mrs. Lambertsen had 2 Cedar Waxwings 
in Rawlins in southern Wyoming on Jan. 31, which 
is unusual. Mrs. Shaw had several records of Cedar 
Waxwings at Nampa in western Idaho. 

An Audubon’s Warbler was seen repeatedly in 

December on the campus of the University of 
Wyoming at Laramie by House—a tribute to our 
warm winter. Laramie is over 7000 feet. And 26 Yel. 
low-headed Blackbirds wintered at Klamath (Giles) 
an unusual record. 
Finches—Common Redpolls were reported from 
the eastern edge of this Region—a flock of 80 being 
noted from the Laramie Mountains east of Laramie 
(Finzel). Casper in central Wyoming (OKS) had 
flocks up to 300 commonly during the winter. 
Thatcher reported them at Windsor west of Denver, 
Jan. 19, and Deer Creek in the same area, Feb. 2. 
Mrs. Shaw also had a redpoll, Dec. 28, at Nampa, 
Idaho. 

“Merlin Killpack, at Roosevelt in eastern Utah, 
reported Black Rosy Finches roosting in a 50-foot 
well in the ground to escape from the wind. Ordinari- 
ly they take to the Cliff Swallow’s nests on the 
cliffs to roost. Mr. Killpack had a flock of 500 
using the full depth of this well—Dr. Otiver K. 
Scott, 437 East 13th St., Casper, Wyo. 





SOUTHWEST REGION.—The recession from a 
long drought continued through the winter. All sec- 
tions reported above-normal precipitation, some as 

much as twice nor- 
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March measured 16 in. at Silver City, N. Mex. and 
almost half that amount at El Paso, Tex. Los 
Alamos, N. Mex., received nearly 3 ft. of snow in 
March. Summarizing for the season, December was 
warm and dry; January was generally warm and dry 
in the west, to cool and rather wet in the east; 
February was mostly warm with considerable precipita- 
tion in some areas; while March was unusually cool 
and wet over the entire Region. The stage was set 
for food and cover conditions vastly improved over 
those for as many as 15 to 16 years in most sections. 
Grebes, Pelicans. Herons, Ibises—A Least Grebe 
was collected at a stock pond about 10 miles north of 
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Sasabe, Pima Co., Ariz., jan. 14 (Seymour H. Levy) ; 
this is but the third record for the state. Three nearly- 
grown Pied-billed Grebes were seen with 2 adults at 
Martinez Lake, Ariz. on the Imperial Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, March 27 (V. Hall). A Brown Pelican was 
present on Martinez Lake from Jan. 25 to the end 
of the period (VH). Wintering Green Herons were 
noted near Espanola, N. Mex., Dec. 29 (Patricia 
R. Snider, et al.), and at Lake Ascarate, El Paso, Jan. 
24 (Lena McBee). A White-faced Ibis was reported 
from the Bosque del Apache Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
near San Antonio, N. Mex., Dec. 27 (Loyal A. 
Mehrhoff ). 

Waterfoul—A maximum of but 10 Whistling 
Swans was found on the Imperial Refuge, Ariz— 
Calif. during January, compared to 53 swans a 
year ago (Gale Monson). A Snow Goose was ob- 
served at the Canoa Ranch, near Continental, Pima 
Co., Ariz.. Dec. 12 (SHL). The species continued 
a decline in the Colorado River valley (GM). Ducks 
generally were noted in larger numbers in desert 
areas, owing to an increased surface water supply. A 
variety of species was found on tanks in Pima 
County, Ariz. with Pintail and Green-winged Teal 
comprising the major part of the population (SHL). 
The Gadwall was almost lacking on the Imperial 
Refuge after Jan. 1, where it is normally one of the 
most common ducks (GM). 

Hawks.—A Zone-tailed Hawk was seen over the 
University of Arizona campus at Tucson, March 22 
(Allan R. Phillips, et al.). Two Harris’ Hawks were 
noted near Sierra Blanca, Tex., Dec. 8 (Mary Belle 
Keefer, ef al.), and 3 were seen in the same locality, 
Feb. 23 (Mr. & Mrs. D. T. Johnson). A pair was 
apparently preparing to nest in the Santa Catalina 
foothills near Tucson in late March (Mary Jane 
Nichols). A Bald Eagle was observed at Fairview, 
Rio Arriba Co., N. Mex., Dec. 29 (W. Burton 
Lewis). Two Audubon’s Caracaras were in a flock of 
more than 100 White-necked Ravens just south of 
Picacho Peak, Pinal Co., Ariz., Jan. 22 (SHL). Two 
others were seen 10 miles east of Sells, Ariz., Feb. 
1 (Earl Jackson, Harold Marsh), and 1 was seen 
at Sells, March 21 (Florence Thornburg, ef al.) A 
Peregrine Falcon was observed at the Canoa Ranch, 
Dec. 12 (SHL); 1 was in Eureka Pass, Imperial 
Refuge. Jan. 7 (VH, GM); 1 was at Cortaro Tank, 
near Cortaro, Ariz., March 23 (SHL); and 2 were 
present near Glendale, Ariz., March 11 and 25 (R. 
Roy Johnson). 

Cranes, Shorebirds.—Forty-seven Sandhill Cranes 
were found at Martinez Lake, Dec. 7 (VH). A 


number wintered on the Colorado River Indian 
Reservation below Parker, Ariz., where 61 were 
counted, Feb. 15 (Charles R. Darling). At least 


50 Mountain Plover were seen on the open desert 
6 miles southeast of Somerton, Yuma Co., Ariz., 
Feb. 15 (D. F. Hoffmeister, W. W. Goodpaster). 
Common Snipe were especially common in the 
Colorado Valley this winter, possibly due to high 
water levels; more than 100 were counted in the 
Bill Williams Delta, Ariz., Dec. 17 (CRD). A 


Long-billed Curlew was observed at Picacho Reser- 
voir, Pinal Co., Ariz., Dec. 5 (SHL). Small numbers 





of Greater Yellowlegs wintered at the River Ranch, 
along the Salt River near Phoenix, Ariz. (J. M. 
Simpson, et a/l.). One had arrived near Las Vegas, 
N. Mex., March 27 (Elmer Schooley). A Pectoral 
Sandpiper was seen at Martinez Lake, Dec. 30 (GM). 
Two wintering Western Sandpipers were found at 
a pond near Peoria, Ariz., Jan. 15 (RRJ). Seven 
Am. Avocets were observed near the Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., Country Club, March 27 (Leon A. Wiard). 

Doves, Owls —Mourning Doves were more numer- 
ous in Maricopa County, Ariz. than local observers 
have ever before found them during the winter (RRJ, 
et al.). A scattering of White-winged Dove records 
came from the Phoenix and Tucson areas; among 
these were a flock of 10 on the north side of Phoenix, 
Dec. 7 (Harry L. Crockett), and 10 to 12 on the 
University of Arizona campus at the end of Febru- 
ary (ARP). One was seen at Globe, Ariz. on the 
unusual date of March 21 (Marsh). At least 10 Inca 
Doves were observed at El Paso, Dec. 23 (EI Paso 
Audubon Society). Among the Burrowing Owl rec- 
ords received were the following: 16 counted in the 
Phoenix area, Dec. 29 (Maricopa Audubon Society) ; 
1 just west of the north end of the Tucson Moun- 
tains, Ariz., Jan. 11 (SHL); 1 on the Sierra Bonita 
Ranch about 25 miles north of Willcox, Ariz., Jan. 
12 (SHL); and 1 near Lake Ascarate, El Paso, Jan. 
26 (MBK, Louis A. Stimson). 

Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds.—A Poor-will 
was flushed in the Sierra Arida, Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., Jan. 21 (GM). Another 
was observed near the top of Pusch Ridge, Santa 
Catalina Mountains, Ariz., Feb. 12 (SHL). Eight 
to 10 White-throated Swifts were over an area about 
10 miles west of Carlsbad Caverns, N. Mex., Jan. 17 
(Bruce K. Harris). A male Costa's Hummingbird 
had arrived in the Tucson Mountains by Feb. 12 
(SHL), and at least 11 were found in the vicinity 
of Usery Pass, about 5 miles south of Coon’s 
Bluff on the Salt River, Maricopa Co., Ariz., Feb. 
15 (Don Dockins, James R. Werner). Single Rufous 
Hummingbirds were seen at Tal-Wi-Wi, near Litch- 
field Park, Ariz., Feb. 27 and March 2 (RRJ, JRW). 

Woodpeckers —A male Yellow-shafted Flicker was 
seen near Tucson, March 10 (Joe J. Marshall, Jr.), 
and at least one was present in the same locality, 
March 22 (Robert W. Dickerman, ARP). Red-shafted 
Flickers were very common in the Tucson area, with 
about 100 in one locality, Feb. 20 (JTM). Two to 4 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers were observed at Parker, Ariz., 
from early December into February (CRD). One 
was seen in Yuma, Ariz. throughout the period 
(GM). Two were found near Tucson, Dec. 28 and 
Jan. 18 (Tucson Audubon Society), and 3 or more, 
Jan. 31 (ARP). A Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was 
seen in an ocotillo on the west side of the Sierra 
Pinta on the Cabeza Prieta Game Refuge, Yuma Co., 
Ariz., March 19 (VH, GM). A Downy Woodpecker 
was observed in El Paso, Dec. 8 (Ruby Allen). 

Flycatchers and Swallows—A Cassin’s Kingbird 
was found near Tucson on the early date of March 
10 (JTM). A Scissor-tailed Flycatcher seen near 
Dos Cabezas, Cochise Co., Ariz., Feb. 21 (Marsh) is 
a most unusual record. An Eastern Phoebe was noted 
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at Carlsbad Caverns, Dec. 24 (BKH, et al.). A Say’s 
Phoebe was present near Las Vegas, March 13 (ES). 
A Dusky Flycatcher was taken at Tal-Wi-Wi, Dec. 
8 (RRJ). A Vermilion Flycatcher was seen at Lake 
Watson, near Prescott, Ariz., March 9 (Heidi Mc- 
Lernon). Two Tree Swallows were found at Picacho 
Reservoir, Dec. 3 (SHL); 2 were at the Canoa 
Ranch, Feb. 8 (ARP); and 3 were near Glendale, 
Feb. 11 (RRJ). Two early Cliff Swallows were at a 
stock tank in the Avra Valley, Pima Co., Ariz., 
March 9 (SHL). 

Corvids.—Steller’s and Scrub Jays were less nu- 
merous than usual at Las Vegas (ES). One hundred 
fifty Common Ravens were counted about Santa Fe, 
Dec. 29 (LW, ef al.), while 93 were tallied in the 
Espanola area the same day (PRS, ef al.). Clark's 
Nutcrackers were common in Los Alamos through 
the winter (PRS). 

Wrens and Thrashers —Bewick’s Wren continued 
its absence from the Colorado Valley (GM). Grown 
young of the Cactus Wren were observed in the 
north part of Tucson, March 23 (RWD, ARP), but 
not on the Santa Rita Range, Reserve, Ariz. at the 
same time (Anders H. Anderson). Mockingbirds 
were singing commonly in the areas of the Cabeza 
Prieta Game Range where they are ordinarily scarce, 
during February and March; these areas this year 
are grown to a lavish display of wild flowers (GM). 
Two Brown Thrashers spent the winter at El Paso 
(LM); 1 was seen at Carlsbad Caverns, Dec. 24 


(BKH, et al.) ; and 1 was seen at the Alcalde Marsh, 
near Espanola, Dec. 29 (Leslie G. Hawkins). A 
Curve-billed Thrasher nest with 3 young half-grown 
was found in Usery Pass, Feb. 2 (DD); young were 


about ready to leave the nest in the north part of 
Tucson, Feb. 4 (J. T. Wright). An adult Le Conte's 
Thrasher with 2 juveniles not long out of the nest 
was discovered about 5 miles southwest of Mohawk, 
Yuma Co., Ariz., Feb. 21 (GM). A Crissal Thrasher 
was seen at Silver City, March 12 to 13 (Dale A. 
Zimmerman). 

Thrushes.—Robins were mentioned by most ob- 
servers as being at least as common as usual. In 
southern Arizona, however, they were to be found 
more commonly on the desert, and less commonly in 
towns; hundreds were seen east of Tucson in Febru- 
ary and March (ARP), and a flock of 152 was re- 
corded near Sinita Tank on the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, Jan. 21 (GM). Western Bluebirds were not 
recorded on the deserts of western Arizona, although 
they were present in generally normal numbers farther 
to the east. Most observers commented on the com- 
monness of Mountain Bluebirds. Many were present 
on the Yuma County desert, almost invariably ac- 
companied by Audubon’s Warblers (GM). About 
1500 were seen with an equal number of Pine Sis- 
kins near Montezuma, San Miguel Co., N. Mex., 
Feb. 3 (ES). Two Townsend's Solitaires were noted 
near Heart Tank, Sierra Pinta, Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, Dec. 27 (GM). 

Kinglets, Pipits, Phainopeplas—A Golden- 
crowned Kinglet was taken from an elephant tree 
a stone’s throw from Heart Tank, Dec. 27, surely 
a unique locality for this bird (GM)! Another was 
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found near Tucson, Dec. 28 and 31 (JTM). Two 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets were seen at Montezuma 
Jan. 1 (ES). A few Sprague’s Pipits located eas 
of El Paso, Feb. 6 (Ben King), were also seen by 
other observers in the next 2 weeks (fide LM). 
At least 12 Phainopeplas wintered between 5500 ft 
and 6000 ft. 8 to 10 miles west of Silver City (DAZ). 
Starlings —Two were seen about 5 miles north of 
Papago Well on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range in 
Pima County, Jan. 23, and another was seen in the 
Pinta Sands at the south end of the Sierra Pinta. 
March 20 (GM), the first observations of this species 
any distance out in the open desert. The first ones 
to be found in the ‘heights’ at Albuquerque, N 
Mex. were noted in February (F. J. Freeman). A 
flock at Los Alamos, March 12, was the first record 
for that locality (James and Marylou Travis). Young 
were in the nest at Tucson, March 22 (RWD, ARP). 
Vireos and Wood Warblers—An early Bell's 
Vireo was seen near Tucson, March 14 (JTM). A 
Solitary Vireo was seen in pifion—oak type 5 miles 
northwest of Silver City, Dec. 24 and 26 (DAZ) 
One was present at Granite Reef Dam on the Salt 
River east of Phoenix, Feb. 17 (JMS). A Black-and- 
white Warbler was taken at Cliff, Grant Co. 
N. Mex., Dec. 30 (DAZ); this may represent the 
first New Mexico specimen. The Orange-crowned 
Warbler wintered in small numbers on at least the 
western half of the Cabeza Prieta Game Range 
(GM). A Lucy’s Warbler was seen at Tal-Wi-Wi, 
Dec. 29 (Abe S. Margolin). A Myrtle Warbler was 
taken near Tucson, March 22 (RWD, ARP). Av- 
dubon’s Warbler was considerably more common than 
usual in the Espanola area (PRS, et al.). Five Black- 
throated Gray Warblers were found in the Phoenix 
area, Dec. 29 (MAS). A wintering MacGillivray’s 
Warbler was seen at Santa Fe, Dec. 29 (LW, et al.). 
Blackbirds and Orioles—At least 4 Western 
Meadowlarks were singing in the Pinta Sands of the 
Cabeza Prieta Game Range, March 20; this year the 
usually barren sands were covered with wild flowers 
(GM). An immature female Hooded Oriole was 
found near Heart Tank, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, 
Dec. 27 (GM). At least 40 Boat-tailed Grackles 
and 100 Bronzed Cowbirds were observed near 
Tucson in February (James T. Bialac, ARP). 
Finches and Sparrows—A male Indigo Bunting 
was found near Tucson, Dec. 6 (JTM). More than 50 
Lazuli Buntings were counted at Indian Dam in the 
Tucson area, Jan. 12 and March 14 (JTM). A 
Dickcissel was at a feeder in El Paso from Feb. 26 
until late in March (Marilyn Moore). Twenty Even- 
ing Grosbeaks were seen at Fort Defiance, Ariz. on 
the Navaho Indian Reservation, March 27 (John 
McIlwaine). A male Purple Finch was taken 5 
miles northwest of Silver City, Jan. 2 (DAZ) for 
what may be a new state species. One was found in 
Cave Canyon of the Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz., 
Feb. 2 (SHL). Large flocks of Pine Siskins were 
observed in the north end of the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains, Chaves and Otero Counties, N. Mex., in 
February and March (BKH). They were widespread 
about Tucson during the same period, while Am 
Goldfinches were scarce (ARP). Lawrence’s Gold- 
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fnches were unreported, save for 5 at River Ranch 
near Phoenix, Jan. 1 (RRJ), and 10 to 15 at Globe 
in December, plus several, Jan. 23 to 24 (Marsh). 
lark Buntings were widespread in southwestern 
Arizona, including a flock of more than 60 in the 
Pinta Sands, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, March 20 
(VH, GM). 

Thousands of Vesper Sparrows were observed on 
the flats just east of the Coyote Mountains, Pima 
Co. Ariz., March 2 (SHL). Juncos were unusually 
scarce in the New Mexico lowlands, and at El Paso. 
A Lincoln's Sparrow was seen at Tyrone, Grant Co., 
N. Mex., Dec. 25 to 26 (DAZ); the species was 
rarer than usual in the Tucson area after mid- 
February (ARP).—GaLE Monson, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, P. O. Box 1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—This will be a winter long 
remembered throughout Alaska for the mildness 
of its temperatures with this condition prevailing 
as far north as the shores of the Arctic Ocean. On 
the Kenai Peninsula we do not have the severe 
readings of —60° and —70° that are sometimes ex- 
perienced in interior Alaska and the Arctic regions; 
the coldest officially recorded by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau at Anchorage was a reading of —38°. Un- 
oficial records claim a —50° at Moose Pass, located 
between Anchorage and Seward. What made the 
winter most remarkable in addition to the fact that 
the minimum temperature reached a mere -20° 
was the slight duration of the “cold spell’ lasting 
less than two weeks, roughly from Dec. 15 to Christ- 
mas Day, upon which date gradual warming began. 
Thus, many of the northern states suffered a more 
severe winter than that felt throughout most of 
Alaska. 

W’aterfowl_— Owing to the mild temperatures des- 
cribed above, open water enabled us to have some 
waterfowl records. The source of the Kasilof River, 
Lake Tustemena, a body of water some 30 miles in 
length, remained open at the lower end, at which 
spot the river begins. If more complete coverage of 
this lake could be given, a clearer picture of the 
wintering waterfowl might emerge. Unfortunately, 
it is difficult to reach the lake in winter, except for 
a trek overland on snowshoes; so available informa- 
tion is spotty. There was some help from Joe 
Secorra, who is a long-time resident of this area and 
who resides in a cabin situated at the upper end of 
this lake. He is the source of a most interesting ob- 
servation made on Dec. 18 of 3 Whistling Swans 
on the lake as well as that concerning the wintering 
Common Goldeneyes, though no dates or numbers 
were given in the latter instance. A trip made to 
Lake Tustemena by Martin Hermanson and Eugene 
Smith gave us the sighting of 2 male and 2 female 
Common Mergansers on March 1. 

Hawks.—Two adult male Goshawks were known 
to have wintered in this area; the most recent sight- 
ing was made on March 26 when one was seen over 
Cohoe and one near Soldotna. The last mentioned 
may be a different individual as there was a distance 
of 25 miles between sightings. Two large buteos 


seen during December were not identified as to 
species, but a melanistic Red-tailed Hawk was seen 
during Count Day. No further reports concerning 
these hawks came in after that date inclining one 
to the belief that with the heavy snowfall that oc- 
curred after Jan. 1, hunting became too difficult and 
the birds left. In addition, there was one report of 
a Gyrfalcon on Jan. 12 (ES), and a report of an 
immature Golden Eagle at Lake Tustemena (JS, ES). 

Grouse-—While the Spruce Grouse is a resident 
locally, ptarmigan come into the area only during the 
winter months when the snows of the mountains 
become too deep. The Willow Ptarmigan were great- 
ly increased over last winter's showing, which had 
been very poor; 6 White-tailed Ptarmigan were shot 
by a local hunter. 

Gulls, Owls —Despite warmer temperatures, gulls 
failed to winter along Cohoe beach; our only sighting 
locally was made on March 21 at Clam Gulch, and 
the birds were believed to be Glaucous. It seems 
evident that the mouse infestation brought many more 
owls into the area than are normally expected; Snowy 
Owls have been seen throughout the winter and 
have also been reported in some numbers over the 
Homer Spit, where mice have been more abundant 
than in the Cohoe area. Horned Owls and Short- 
eared Owls have been seen both here and at Lake 
Tustemena, but the winter has gone by without a 
report of the Hawk Owl. 

Woodpeckers through Shrikes—This winter has 
been marked by very few Northern Three-toed 
Woodpeckers, an odd fact considering the numbers 
seen through September. Gray Jays have shown an 
increase in numbers and we have 3 or more pairs 
in the immediate vicinity that show indications of 
nesting. A stray Black-billed Magpie and a stray 
Common Raven can be seen; possibly the ravens are 
remaining near the beach area where 12 birds were 
flocking on Jan. 21 (ES). Brown-capped Chickadees 
have been seen in good numbers, with a few Black- 
capped accompanying. Apparently the Brown-capped 
predominate here. The Brown Creeper followed 
last year’s behavior pattern closely, disappearing 
after a sighting made on Dec. 22 with none heard 
until a singing male was found on March 11. This 
date is far in advance of their appearance and com- 
mencement of song on April 10 last year. There 
were reports of 3 Dippers on Feb. 26 from Lake 
Tustemena (ES); Golden-crowned Kinglets on 
Dec. 28 (ES, MAS); and single Northern Shrike on 
Dec. 6, Jan. 26, Jan. 28, and March 18 (MAS, ES). 

Finches.—One Pine Grosbeak was seen frequently 
during December and January, being joined by a 
second bird about Feb. 20; 3 birds were seen to- 
gether on Feb. 25 and by March 1 a male had begun 
to sing. White-winged Crossbills were present with 
small groups noted through the winter; the best 
count was of 14 birds on Jan. 30 (MAS). The first 
known Red Crossbills to be seen locally consisted of 
a small flock, 15 to 20 birds, mostly immatures, which 
was sighted near Kasilof on Feb. 14 (MAS). The 
scattered redpolls remaining in Cohoe whenever 
identified proved to be Hoary Redpolls, with a flock 
of approximately 20 Common Redpolls seen in 
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Kenai on March 9. As of April 1, redpolls have re- 
turned in large numbers; an immense flock of an 
estimated 400 to 500 birds was seen on April 2 
(MAS). Snow Buntings were present through the 
winter months with 8 birds seen on Jan. 4, and a 
flock of perhaps 100 on Jan. 25 (ES). They have 
been reported as commonly wintering near Kenai 
in previous years (Alfred Hermanson).—Mary A. 
SMITH, Cohoe, Alaska. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Win- 
ter in the Region has been the warmest ever recorded, 
with the mean temperature 47.4°. It has also been one 
of the wettest winters on 
record. The mild tempera- 
tures had a spectacular ef- 
fect upon the vegetation, 
with plants blooming and 
leafing out a full four to 
six weeks ahead of normal. 
Only at Comox and Vic- 
toria, B. C. were there any 
complaints about a scarcity 
of land birds, but all ob- 
servers reported that, even 
when birds were known to 
be plentiful, they did not 
come in to feeding stations 
in anything like normal 
numbers. This might give a false impression of 
scarcity which is not borne out by actual field ex- 
perience. 

There many unusual reports, and a 
general summary of status seems all that is required 
for many groups. 

















were not 


Loons, Grebes, Waterfowl.—Loons and grebes were 
considerably scarcer than usual in most of the Region. 
Black Brant were reported few by all observers: 
Snow Geese, on the other hand, numbered 27,000 
on the Skagit Flats, Wash., the second largest 
group since 1946, when 39,000 wintered. By Feb. 27, 
only about 10,000 were left, the rest having flown 
north to the delta of the Fraser River, B. C. Al- 
though there is no separate tabulation for western 
Washington, the state’s waterfowl inventory showed 
a total of 1,087,444 birds, at least 300,000 above last 
year and double the average annual count for the last 
20 years. Most wildlife men were sure that most of 
this represented migrants that normally would go 
farther south. 

Hawks, Upland Gamebirds, Shorebirds.—Red- 
tailed Hawks wintered in larger numbers than usual, 
and there were more Peregrine Falcons and Marsh 
Hawks reported. Other raptors were normal or 
slightly fewer than usual. Upland birds wintered 
well; Theed Pearse reported 2 ptarmigan (species?) 
from Plateau Lodge, near Comox, at about 2000 feet 
elevation, an extremely unusual occurrence, especial- 
ly in view of the fact that there was a shortage of 
snow in the mountains. Dunlins and Sanderlings were 
scarcer than usual; other shorebirds about normal. 
Kittiwakes, Alcids, Pigeons, Owls—Mrs. L. H. 
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Kline, at Blaine, Wash., reported a flock of abou 
1000 Black-legged Kittiwakes blown into the bay 
by the most severe storm of the winter, on Dec, 27 
By the next morning they were all gone. Alcids jn 
general were somewhat scarce. A Pigeon Guillemot ip 
full plumage at Comox, Feb. 15, probaby represented 
a returned migrant. Band-tailed Pigeons were ver 
numerous in Seattle during the winter, apparently 
having recovered from their low of the last two 
years. Snowy Owls were reported from the following 
localities: 2 in Seattle at the end of December; 1 
near Bremerton, Wash., 3 in the vicinity of Ladner. 
B. C.; 3 seen near Comox, reported by Theed Pearse. 
and 1 seen near Stanwood Flats, Wash. on Jan. 19 
reported by Robert Pyle. 

Woodpeckers, Hummingbirds.—An all-black (mel. 
anistic) Red-shafted Flicker was seen at Victoria 
in January. A. R. Davidson reported that the only 
indication of color was a dull red on the primar 
shafts. Four of the Lewis’ Woodpeckers at Victoria 
that have been mentioned since last summer were 
still there at the end of the period, apparently 
having become residents. This is very unusual, since 
Lewis’ Woodpéckers are ordinarily migratory in this 
Region. A male Rufous Hummingbird was found dead 
on March 10 or 11 at Renton, Wash., and brought 
to school by a child. This is about 10 days to 2 
weeks ahead of the usual arrival date. 

Larks, Bushtits, Thrushes—Skylarks have fared 
very well at Victoria, and are apparently at the peak 
number since their introduction fifty years ago. Bush- 
tits also appear to have recovered from their low 
of the last two years, and are spreading once more 
on Vancouver Island. Robins were very common all 
through the winter in most areas, but Varied Thrushes 
were scarce, presumably due to lack of cold weather, 
which usually drives them down out of the hills. 

Waxwings, Shrikes, Starlings —Cedar Waxwings 
wintered as far north as Vancouver and Victoria, at 
least until the end of December. At Victoria a flock 
of 85 was seen, Feb. 22. Northern Shrikes remained 
fairly numerous to the end of the period. Starlings 
roosted in large numbers in Vancouver, B. C. and in 
Seattle, where they had all disappeared by Feb. 26. 
Scattered birds and small groups were reported 
elsewhere. 

Warblers, Blackbirds —Two Orange-crowned 
Warblers were reported on the Christmas count in 
Vancouver, B. C. A female MacGillivray’s War- 
bler was seen at least twice and_ satisfactorily 
identified by Theed Pearse at Comox. Redwinged 
Blackbirds and Brewer's Blackbirds wintered in very 
large numbers in the Vancouver—Victoria—Blaine 
area. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Mrs. Kline reported a 
flock of Pine Grosbeaks near Blaine, Jan. 5-7. Five 
Common Redpolls were regularly seen at a banding 
station in Vancouver, B. C. White-crowned Spar- 
rows were relatively numerous at Vancouver, B. C.. 
but Fox Sparrows were scarce again this winter. Two 
Lincoln’s Sparrows were regularly seen in Van- 
couver, B. C. Mrs. Kline reported seeing 5 Snow 
Buntings, Feb. 7, near Blaine—ZELLA M. SCHULTZ, 
22809 W’. 53rd Ave., Mountlake Terrace, Wash. 
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MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Speaking 
in general terms for the Region as a whole (if it is 
ever permissible to generalize about a Region with such 
locally varying 
climates), the 
winter might be 
characterized as 
warm and with 
heavy rainfall. In 
December and 
January the tem- 
perature aver- 
aged only slight- 
ly above normal, 
and in February 
it was as much 
as 4 to 6 degrees 
above normal. 
(Variations in 
average tempera- 
tures as discussed 
here refer to dif- 
ferent sections of 
the Region; likewise in regard to precipitation, as 
discussed below.) But in March, temperatures were 
slightly below normal. Precipitation in December and 
January was about normal in lowland areas. But in 
February it was 114 to 3 times normal in most of 
the Region. (The Sacramento River exceeded flood 
stage three times in February). In March also pre- 
cipitation exceeded normal by 2 or 3 times, except 
in the extreme north where it was about normal. 

Biologists of Hopkins Marine Station have re- 
ported that the high ocean water temperature had 
been maintaining itself, at least through December 
and January. See the discussion by Arnold Small in 
AFN 12(1): 57. All birders are urged to be on the 
look-out for new pelagic species, and for any changes 
in population numbers which might be the result of 
these warmer water conditions. 

From the Yosemite area Walter K. Fitzpatrick 
writes that ““December and January were characterized 
by very mild temperatures with below-average pre- 
cipitation and snow-pack in the high country. Febru- 
ary was extraordinarily wet all month, bringing the 
total seasonal snow-pack to above normal by the 
end of the month.” This contrast in weather brought 
interesting changes in bird occurrences (see below 
under Nuttall’s Woodpecker and Plain Titmouse). 
Eleanor A. Pugh, at Big Basin State Park, also 
noticed a distinct change of status in two species at 
the onset of heavy rains at the end of January (see 
below under Pine Siskin and Oregon Junco). 

Reports from several areas indicate that the num- 
bers of wintering birds were high. Eugene Kridler, 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, writes: “Food and 
water conditions in the Central Valley were excellent 
this winter for waterfowl, a direct contrast to the 
drought conditions which prevailed last year. As a 
consequence more birds remained in the Sacramento 
Valley for the period, and during the winter in- 
ventory made on January 4-11, over 4 million were 
recorded (almost triple last year). Seemingly in 
response to the abundance of water Mew Gulls 




































appeared in the Sacramento area. Also in that area 
the population of Oregon Juncos was “three times 
as great” as at any time “since we have been keeping 
records” (Edwin R. Pickett). 

Possibly because of mild temperatures, four normal- 
ly summer resident species were recorded on Christ- 
mas counts: Western Flycatcher, San Mateo County; 
Black-throated Gray Warbler, Sacramento area; West- 
ern Tanager, Oakland area; Black-headed Grosbeak, 
Monterey Peninsula area (Count numbers 541, 555, 
548, and 547, respectively). 

Albatrosses, Fulmars, Petrels —A Laysan Albatross 
was seen from a boat, 9 miles west of the Farallon 
Islands on Feb. 8 (R. T. Holmes). This is unusually 
close to the coastline for this species. See AFN 
10(3): 277. The only winter period record for 
Fulmars was of one shot on Humboldt Bay, Feb. 11 
(Ken Legg). No Fulmars were seen on a boat trip 
from Monterey to a point 8 miles west of Point Pinos, 
Feb. 21 (Stanford Ornithological Club, Laidlaw 
Williams, et al.). Two Fork-tailed Petrels, with about 
10 unidentified petrels, were seen at the breakwater 
at Monterey on March 12, a day when a big storm 
was blowing at sea (RTH). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks.—Considering the entire state 
as a whole, Kridler reports that the January inventory 
revealed a total of 28,300 Whistling Swans, 5,366,000 
ducks, 646,000 geese, and 25,600 Brant in California. 
These figures indicate that the Whistling Swan was 
up 22% from last year's figure; ducks (taken as a 
whole) up 42%; geese up 11%. Some ducks made 
large gains: Gadwalls were up 249%; Buffleheads up 
104%. On the other hand, Canvasbacks were down 
13%; Common Goldeneyes down 56%. Brant were 
down 26%. The annual Ross’ Goose inventory, made 
by Sacramento National Wildlife Refuge personnel in 
late January, showed that about 12,800 were found, 
a 69% increase over last year. (EK adds that one 
must remember that these figures are “indexes’’). 

Two male European Widgeon were seen at the 
Sacramento National Wildlife Refuge on Dec. 23 
(EK). A concentration of Wood Ducks (400), at 
Conn Lake, Napa County, Dec. 8, was reported by 
Alan Craig and the Golden Gate Audubon Society. 
Twenty-three were seen after a heavy storm in a 
flooded stubble field, 11 miles southwest of Chico, 
Jan. 26 (V. K. Curtis). A male Barrow's Goldeneye 
was seen at the Palo Alto Yacht Harbor, Feb. 18 
(Robert Wood, fide Stoner Haven). A King Eider 
was present in the harbor at Monterey from Feb. 3, 
when it was first reported by RTH, until at least 
March 16. It was carefully studied at close range on 
a number of days by many people, including AC, 
Ben King, LW, V. L. Yadon, et al. (A detailed 
account of this occurrence, apparently the fourth 
record for the state, is being prepared for publication 
elsewhere). 

Cranes, Coots—H. L. Cogswell counted 2200 
Sandhill Cranes (1800 in sight at once) from Wood- 
bridge Road, 6 miles southwest of Thornton, San 
Joaquin Co., on Feb. 9. A possible migration flight 
of Sandhill Cranes was witnessed by E. A. Albertson 
who watched 4 flocks (consisting of 70, 120, 45, 
and 30 individuals, respectively) flying north over 
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eastern Yolo County during a 214-hour period on 
March 1. On the same day he found 1000 of these 
birds in the Thornton area, but could find none 
there on March 15. Two flocks of this species, one 
of 38, followed two hours later by the other, com- 
posed of 57 individuals, flew north over Chico on 
March 2 (VKC). The annual winter inventory made 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service indicates that the 
index for Am. Coot numbers was down 17% from 
last year's figure (EK). 

Gulls, Alcids —A Glaucous Gull in first winter 
plumage was carefully identified and compared 
with accompanying Glaucous-winged Gulls in various 
stages of plumage at San Leandro Bay on March 9 
(HLC). Mew Gulls were reported from inland points 
as follows: one adult, foraging alone during rain 
on short grassland 6 miles airline from the nearest 
salt water, Chileno Valley, Marin Co., Jan. 1 (HLC); 
seen four times near Franklin, Sacramento Co., 
apparently the first records for the Central Valley 
(12 on Jan. 26; 3 on Feb. 1; 2 on Feb. 15; in each 
instance among a group of Ring-billed Gulls, EAA). 
A large number of Black-legged Kittiwakes (about 
300) were seen, mostly in four major foraging groups, 
along the route taken by the S. O. C. boat trip from 
Monterey on Feb. 21 (see above under Fulmar) 
(S. O. C., LW, et al.). 

One Ancient Murrelet was reported on each of the 
Christmas counts at Tomales Bay and San Francisco 
on Jan. 1 and Dec. 22, respectively (Christmas counts 
numbers 563 and 560). But none were included on 
the Monterey Peninsula Count on Dec. 30. This is 
the first time the species has been missed on the 
latter count since 1946, although the same routes were 
used and about the same time spent in looking for 
the bird this year as in the 11 preceding years. 

Pigeons, Doves, Woodpeckers —Band-tailed Pi- 
geons varied locally as to occurrence and numbers. 
Craig saw a number of flocks of 50-100 birds each, 
totaling an estimated 1000, at Conn Lake, Napa Co., 
Dec. 8. A flock of 50 was seen near Sunol, Alameda 
Co., March 6, the first seen in 5 years (Milton L. 
Seibert). On the other hand, none were seen in 
the Yosemite area this winter, which phenomenon 
could be due “to a crop failure in the golden-cup 
oaks” (WKF). Their numbers were very low this 
winter in Big Basin State Park (EAP). Mourning 
Doves were ‘‘definitely more numerous than usual 
through the December-January period at Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland” (HLC). A Nuttall’s Woodpecker was 
seen along the Oak Flat Road (5000 feet elevation) 
in the Yosemite area during the mild portion of the 
season; several were noted in both January and 
February in Yosemite Valley, a thousand feet lower 
(WKF). 

Flycatchers, Titmice—A  Kiskadee Flycatcher 
turned up in the Willow Glen district of San Jose 
where it was carefully identified by H. T. Harvey and 
seen by many people from November at least until 
March. (A full account of this occurrence will be 
presented in a forthcoming issue of Vol. 60 of The 
Condor) (HTH, fide L. R. Mewaldt). The Plain 
Titmouse was noted at an elevation as high as 5000 
feet in the Yosemite area during the mild portion of 
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the period. Never before has this species been noted 
by the observer (WKF) at so high an elevation. 

Thrushes—The heavy winter concentrations of 
Robins which have been recorded for the past three 
years at Murphys (2170 ft. elevation), Calaveras Co 
started two months earlier than usual this year, 
reaching its peak in December, and then subsiding 
in the middle of January (Mrs. J. C. Scoles), Al. 
though no counts of the evening flights of Robins 
approaching the Joaquin Miller Park roost, Oakland. 
have been made by methods of accuracy comparable 
to the count on Jan. 8, 1956, Cogswell, who made a 
check count (alone) on Dec. 29, 1957, believes that 
the birds using the roost this winter probably 
equaled, or even exceeded, those counted on Jan. 8 
1956, see AFN 10(3): 279. Mountain Bluebirds 
“seemed much scarcer’ in the Sacramento area 
during the last few winters (ERP). None were te. 
corded on the Christmas count at that area this 
year, although 2 were seen 15 miles east of Sacra. 
mento, Dec. 8, and 1 at Folsom Lake, Sacrament 
Co., Jan. 13 (Vic Herman, fide ERP). 

Starlings. —Starlings were ‘‘much more in evidence” 
than in the preceding winter at the Sacramento Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge (EK). In the winter of 
1952-53 only one Christmas count out of 16 made in 
this Region listed the Starling (5 seen at Gray Lodge 
Wildlife Refuge); this winter, five years later, out of 
15 counts in the Region, 6 listed the Starlings (total 
individuals ‘seen: 4580). 

Orioles, Finches, Sparrows.—A wintering (or very 
early?) Hooded Oriole was seen and carefully 
identified at Oakland, three-quarters mile from one of 
the known nesting localities of the species, on Feb. 19, 
et seq. (Richard Stallcup, fide HLC). Evening Gros- 
beaks were reported from 4 areas in the lowlands as 
follows: Chico, 3 to 35, on 5 dates between Dec. 27 
and Feb. 17 (VKC); Sacramento area, where it was 
“apparently more common than usual” (EAA), from 
Dec. 19, et seg., reaching a maximum number of 60 
at Carmichael on Feb. 2 (AC); Lafayette, Contra 
Costa Co., 5, Jan. 8 (Harry Adamson); Sebastopol, 
6, Feb. 26 (Joseph Kittredge). Pine Siskins were 
very numerous at Big Basin State Park at the be- 
ginning of the season, sometimes occurring in num- 
bers of more than 100; then with the heavy rains 
starting on Jan. 23, they became absent (EAP). No 
Slate-colored Juncos were seen in the Yosemite area 
after December (WKF); but at Pebble Beach, on 
the coast of Monterey County, two Slate-colored 
Juncos, which had appeared at a feeding station on 
about Dec. 15, remained until about March 25 (C. 
B. Swift, fide LW). The start of the heavy rains 
on Jan. 23 was coincident with a reduction of Oregon 
Juncos at Big Basin State Park (EAP) .—LaIDLAw 
WILLIAMS, Rt. 1, Box 128, Carmel, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Severe 
winter storms were late in arriving but when the 
weather's onslaught had terminated in late March it 
left the state of California as a disaster area. Unfortu- 
nately for those who pursued the more uncommon 
sea birds during the winter, the expected oddities 
did not arrive. In fact, as far as winter coastal and 
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sea-birding was 
concerned, this 
season was 
rather tame. 
Land bird in- 
fluxes showed a 
more noticeable 
correlation with 
the winter 
weather. Aver- 
age tempera- 
tures were well 
above normal 
everywhere in 
























southern Cali- 
fornia during 
December, January, and February. Along the coast 
from the vicinity of Los Angeles southward temper- 
atures were as much as 4° to 6° above normal. 
Precipitation was deficient in December and January, 
most markedly so in the southern portion and in the 
deserts. Exceptions were the Tehachapi Mountains 
and the Owens Valley, where one mid-December 
storm raised that month’s totals to well above normal 
(and nearly double in the case of the latter). During 
February and March precipitation was much in excess 
over nearly all of southern California because of a 
series of storms during the two months. Monthly 
totals in the Santa Barbara and Los Angeles Coastal 
areas and in the mountains were somewhat more than 
twice normal. Santa Barbara had 9.84 inches in 
February, Los Angeles Airport 6.62 inches, Pasa- 
dena 10.05 inches, Mt. Wilson 11.74 inches, Lake 
Arrowhead 14.65 inches, and Big Bear Lake 12.63 
inches during February. Big Bear accumulated nearly 
40 inches of snow during February. A storm in late 
February brought well over an inch of rain to the 
Colorado Desert. Available totals for March in these 
areas are as follows: Santa Barbara 6.75 inches, Los 
Angeles International Airport 5.25 inches, and Mt. 
Wilson 9.13 inches. Seasonal totals (from July 1 
through March 31) in the Los Angeles County area 
ranged from 18.53 inches in the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan area (normal 13.10 inches) to 25-30 inches 
in the foothills and 45-60 inches in the higher 
mountains (Robert Blackstone). Throughout south- 
ern California seasonal rainfall averaged better than 
5 inches more than normal (in the lowlands and 
interior valleys). Foothill areas and mountain areas 
experienced more than twice their normal precipita- 
tion. The effects on birdlife from these statewide 
storms were not immediately apparent in this Region 
except in a few instances to be mentioned below. The 
predictions for the nesting season, however, were 
very encouraging. These very heavy rains (following 
critical rains of late October and early November) 
promised to produce a floral display unmatched in 
recent years and at the time of this writing, this 
Prophecy has been more than borne out. By late 
winter (February) new green shoots could be seen 
bursting from the root crowns of last year’s burns 
and many burned-over areas were literally blanketed 
in a new carpet of green. Wherever the eye turned 
herbage was exceedingly heavy and promised abund- 












ant food for insect, bird, and mammal alike. Vigorous 
new growth was stimulated in the fire-pruned chapar- 
ral and the knowing naturalist, only, could spot the 
areas which but a few years previous were blackened 
by fire. Abundant vegetable matter, billions and bil- 
lions of seeds, multitudes of insects, plentiful water 
(from restored reservoirs and raised subterranean 
water tables) boded well for the coming nesting 
season. Lakes Arrowhead, Big Bear, and Baldwin 
(in the San Bernardino Mountains) as well as many 
other lakes long dry were restored to almost capacity 
levels and the snowpack in the mountains should 
keep water flowing and herbage growing well into 
late summer. 

Loons, Grebes, Fulmars.—The loon flight was very 
poor from November until late February. It was not 
possible to determine whether the large numbers of 
loons (of the 3 common species) seen on Feb. 22 
(Michael Jacobsen) represented newly arrived loons 
from northern or from southern waters. The num- 
bers of loons coastwise continued to increase through 
early March. Numbers of Western Grebes were about 
normal but Eared Grebes were noticeably down. An 
albino Eared Grebe was at Upper Newport Bay, 
March 22 (Ep., Ben King, Jr.). The only Red-necked 
Grebe reported was a single bird on San Diego Bay 
near National City, Feb. 23 (Arthur and Jean 
Morley). Very few shearwaters were noted during 
the winter and no petrels were reported. Fulmars 
again did not visit southern California waters for 
the 4th straight winter. In fact the last record of a 
Fulmar in these waters was on Dec. 13, 1953. 

Pelicans, Cormorants, Herons —Brown Pelicans 
were scarce coastwise after mid-January presumably 
having moved to their insular nesting cliffs. A single 
White Pelican was at Upper Newport Bay, Jan. 4 
(Ep., BK, R. Dudley Ross) and they were scarce 
elsewhere in the Region. Brandt's Cormorants at- 
tracted attention by their rather sudden increase 
coastwise during January and February. At this time 
they far outnumbered the Double-crested Cormorants 
in these waters. They could not, however, be found 
away from the sea, even just a mile or so in the 
outer estuaries. Am. Egrets and more than 100 
Snowy Egrets gathered to feed on the tidal flats of 
Upper Newport Bay, March 22 (Ep., BK). No 
White-faced Ibis were reported anywhere in the 
Region. 

Waterfowl—Winter rains created almost ideal 
conditions for waterfowl throughout southern Cali- 
fornia. The birds tended to scatter and feed on the 
many small lakes, ponds, and sloughs newly created 
from the later-winter rains. The report from Edward 
J. O'Neill of the Salton Sea National Wildlife 
Refuge gave the situation there as follows: Canada 
Geese—slight peak population decrease (900 in 
January 1957 to 550 in January 1958); Snow Geese 
—-slightly lower than last year (about 2000 less as 
7500 were counted); Blue Geese—one early in 
December and 2 near Alamo River, Dec. 27 (Rosses) ; 
Ross’ Goose—2 checked through the state shooting 
grounds check station in December; White-fronted 
Geese—slight decline in population over last year 
(180 counted Jan. 1, 1958); ducks—slight drop in 
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dabbling species due possibly to the vast areas re- 
cently flooded in Baja California because of water 
released from Hoover Dam; Ruddy Ducks, Lesser 
Scaup, and Common Goldeneye continued to show 
increases in wintering population on the Salton Sea; 
Ruddy Ducks numbered 36,600, Lesser Scaup num- 
bered 40,400, and Common Goldeneyes numbered 
4630 at their peaks in January. Elsewhere the general 
picture was the same. The ducks were pretty well 
scattered but numbers of species were about normal. 
Some 12,000 ducks (mostly Pintails with lesser 
numbers of Shovelers and Am. Widgeon) were at 
Upper Newport Bay, Jan. 4 (Ep., BK, RDR) to- 
gether with 24 Canada Geese (large race). Canada 
Geese were also reported from Chatsworth Reservoir 
as 170 were seen on Feb. 24 (Bess M. Hoffman). 
No Canada Geese were at Lake Mathews during the 
winter. Only 129 Black Brant were at Mission Bay, 
Dec. 29 (San Diego Audubon Society) but increased 
numbers were reported from the coastal lagoons of 
Baja California. Very few Black Brant wintered at 
the Point Mugu marshes. A Wood Duck was at the 
Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge, Dec. 26, and 
another was on Puddingstone Reservoir, April 5 
(Richard E. Johnson). Oldsquaws were more numer- 
ous (in limited numbers) than usual. A single bird 
was found dead on the beach near La Jolla, Jan. 25 
(AM, JM); 14 birds were counted 6 miles west of 
Catalina Island, Jan. 26 (John Tramontano); and a 
single male was found in the surf near Oceano, March 
13 (Edwin R. Pickett) and was seen again on March 
29 (Santa Barbara Natural History Society). Common 
Goldeneyes were present in small numbers along the 
coast and in coastal lagoons and 2 birds even reached 
Fisherman's Retreat, Jan. 23, and were again re- 
ported on Feb. 15 (Ethel West). The only Common 
Scoters reported were 6 from San Diego, Dec. 29 
(S. D. A. S.). Two White-winged Scoters were re- 
ported inland near Whittier, Dec. 28. Large numbers 
of Surf Scoters were seen migrating along the coast 
near Portuguese Bend, March 22 (JT). Common 
Mergansers continued to be very rare as winter visit- 
ants. Only 2 were reported from San Diego, Dec. 29 
(S. D. A. S.) and farther north only 2 were at Peter's 
Canyon Reservoir, Jan. 4 (Ep., BK, RDR). The only 
Hooded Mergansers reported were 4 from San Diego, 
Dec. 29 (S. D. A. S.) and a single bird near Red- 
lands, Dec. 23. 

Condors, Hawks.—A group of more than 30 Cali- 
fornia Condors was seen feeding upon the carcass 
of a steer near the entrance to Kern Canyon near 
Bakersfield, Feb. 15 (John Rofer, fide Mrs. Will 
Williams). Ferruginous Hawks were reported as fol- 
lows: 1 in Central Orange County, Dec. 26 (Sea & 
Sage Audubon Society); 2 at Northeastern Orange 
County, Dec. 29 (S. & S. A. S.); 1 five miles north 
of San Simeon (ERP) March 14; and 2 between 
Bakersfield and Tehachapi, April 12 (William Smith). 
A single Osprey was near Los Angeles, Dec. 29 
(Los Angeles Audubon Society). Pigeon Hawks were 
widely reported this winter and as many as 4 
Prairie Falcons were seen on the Carrizo Plains, 
Jan. 13 (JT). Peregrine Falcons were scarce. 

Cranes, Rails, and Shorebirds —Seven hundred and 
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fifty Sandhill Cranes were counted on the Carrizo 
Plains, Jan. 13 (JT); only 3 were noted in the 
Imperial Valley and those were near Mullet Island. 
Feb. 6 (EJO’N). Most interesting was the report of 
a Black Rail seen at the Los Angeles State and 
County Arboretum near Arcadia during January (W. 
Dan Quattlebaum, fide MJ). Shorebird numbers wip. 
tering in our Region were about normal. Black-bellied 
Plover were down but Mountain Plover were up. 
About 150 Mountain Plover were between Niland 
and Calipatria in the Imperial Valley, Dec. 2) 
(Rosses); as many as 1156 were found in Orange 
County, Dec. 26 (S. & S. A. S.); about 120 were on 
the Carrizo Plains, Jan. 13 (JT); and more than 
150 were near Blackwell's Corner, Jan. 24 (L. A. A. 
S.). Usual numbers of Black Turnstones and Surfbirds 
wintered at selected rocky areas and breakwater substi. 
tutes along the coast. A single Solitary Sandpiper was 
found on the Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge, 
Dec. 26 (EJO'N). A small number of Wandering 
Tattlers wintered along the rocky coast and on the 
channel islands from San Diego to Palos Verdes. As 
usual the most abundant small sandpiper on the 
coastal tidal flats was the Dunlin. Unusual was the 
report of 5 Sanderlings on the Salton Sea shore near 
the Imperial—Riverside County line, March 5 (Wil- 
liam Anderson, fide EJO'N). A Baird's Sandpiper 
on the sand spit at the end of the jetty near Santa 
Barbara, March 6 (ERP) was the only one reported. 
Small numbers of Black-necked Stilts, Northern, Wil- 
son's, and Red Phalaropes were found in coastal la- 
goons from San Diego to Newport Bay during the 
winter. 

Gulls, Alcids, Doves.—Glaucous-winged Gulls and 
Mew Gulls were down but Herring Gulls were more 
numerous than usual. No Black-legged Kittiwakes 
were seen although pelagic trips to suitable areas were 
made during the winter. Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
slightly below normal. This was one of the poorest 
years for alcids in southern California waters. Only 
a very few individuals of a handful of species were 
observed. This may have been due to the very mild 
weather of the early part of the winter. A single 
Cassin’s Auklet was near Venice, Dec. 29 (Ep., BK, 
Robert Blackstone). Two Pigeon Guillemots were 
near the mouth of Los Flores Canyon, March 17 
(BMH) and on the Les Angeles Audubon Society 
pelagic trip of March 23 only 3 Rhinoceros Auklets, 
4 Xantus’ Murrelets, and two Cassin’s Auklets were 
found in the waters adjacent to Anacapa Island. Band- 
tailed Pigeons literally invaded lowland areas in the 
Mt. San Jacinto region. Near Hemet more than 35,- 
000 pigeons descended upon the fruit trees and 
caused some damage to crops. Elsewhere these birds 
were quite numerous in the foothills and they have 
established themselves in the city of Santa Barbara 
(Waldo G. Abbott). Five Ground Doves were found 
in central Orange County, Dec. 26 (S. & S. A. S.). 

Ouls, Goatsuckers, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers. 
—The only Short-eared Owl reported was a single 
bird near coastal Orange County, Dec. 26 (S. & S. 
A. S.). A Saw-whet Owl was heard calling on Mt. 
Wilson, Dec. 28 and an Elf Owl was again noted in 
Cottonwood Springs, Joshua Tree National Monu- 
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ment, Dec. 20 (Rosses). Poor-wills were heard call- 
ing on many balmy nights throughout the winter 
with as many as 23 counted while calling in north- 
eastern Orange County (S. & S. A. S.). Much more 
work is needed to reveal just what percentage of 
Poor-wills are non-migratory and spend the winters 
here (in hibernation?). Numerous reports were re- 
ceived of small numbers of wintering Black-chinned 
and Costa's Hummingbirds. There was a small flight 
of Lewis’ Woodpeckers in the Region. Six birds 
were at Death Valley, Dec. 23 (fide John D. Good- 
man); 4 more were at Palomar Mountain, Dec. 26 
(AM, JM); and a single bird was at Lake Sher- 
wood, Jan. 13 (BMH). A few Yellow-shafted Flick- 
ers were reported. 

Passerine Landbirds (General).—The mild weather 
of fall and early winter evidently induced many 
insectivorous transients and summer visitants to over- 
winter in the Region and numerous were the reports 
of flycatchers, swallows, warblers, orioles, and tan- 
agers. In addition to these birds, influxes of northern 
and mountain birds (where the winter was more 
severe) added interest to winter land-birding. 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—A distinct change in the 
status of the Vermilion Flycatcher has occurred. For- 
merly it was an irregular winter visitant to coastal 
San Diego County. Now it seems, the bird is a 
regular winter visitant there and may have established 
itself as a permanent resident in small numbers. A 
male of this species spent the winter at the San 
Diego Naval Hospital (AM, JM). What was prob- 
ably the same individual as last year was again 
found in Covington Park, Morongo Valley, March 
29 (Leo R. Best). Another male Vermilion Flycatcher 
spent most of the winter near Whittier and was seen 
by scores of people (J. H. Comby). Another male 
was found near the southern end of the Salton Sea, 
Dec. 21 (Rosses) and what was probably still an- 
other individual was near Finney Lake on the Im- 
perial State Waterfowl Management Area in the Im- 
perial Valley, Dec. 26 (Ep., JT, Pat Gould, Richard 
Holmes). Most interesting was the report by Dr. 
James E. Crouch of San Diego of a pair of Vermilion 
Flycatchers constructing a nest on the Fonita Ranch 
near Santee, San Diego Co., Feb. 18. Amother nest 
was found by Dr. Leo Gardener in Balboa Park, San 
Diego, early in March (fide JEC). Other wintering 
flycatchers reported were as follows: 1 Ash-throated 
Flycatcher was near the Imperial State Refuge, Dec. 
26 (Eb., et al.) and another was seen on six different 
days during January near Escondido (Frank F. Gan- 
der); single wintering Empidonax (sp.) flycatchers 
were at the Los Angeles State and County Arboretum, 
Jan. 25 (MJ), and another was near San Bernardino, 
Dec. 27. Cassin's Kingbirds were decidedly more 


numerous this winter. A wintering Barn Swallow was 
at SSNWR, Dec. 26 (EJO'N). 

Corvids, Nuthatches, Dippers.—Steller’s Jays were 
reported from a few lowland areas this winter (not- 
ably from Whittier and Inglewood—the latter in 
south Los Angeles County). Some 225 Common 
Ravens were counted on the Carrizo Plains, Jan. 13 


(JT)—a truly phenomenal gathering. Pinon Jays 
were unreported in the Region and Clark’s Nut- 
crackers must have remained high in the mountains 
this winter. Red-breasted Nuthatches were reported by 
very many observers and all stated that this was most 
unusual for their lowland vicinities. Dippers were 
reported by Jacobsen to have moved into Upper Eaton 
Canyon (2 pairs) where there was now water. He 
also reported them from Santa Anita Canyon and 
just above Switzer's Camp off the Angeles Crest 
Highway. Dippers were also reported from other 
streams newly flowing after long drought. From 
where do they come? 

Thrashers, Thrushes, Waxwings, Starlings —A Le 
Conte’s Thrasher was reported by John Bishop from 
Coyote Canyon in Anza—Borrego State Park, March 
30. Robins swarmed through the lowlands this winter 
and were counted in the tens upon tens of thousands. 
Most observers commented on the great influx. For ex- 
ample: more than 1500 Robins roosted on the 
lawns of the Hillcrest Country Club in west Los 
Angeles and could be seen swarming into the area 
at dusk each day from mid-December until the end of 
March. The same was true of Cedar Waxwings as 
of Robins. Thousands swarmed through the sub- 
urbs stripping one Pyracantha bush after another of 
the bright red berries. Starlings continued to increase 
in numbers as winter visitants to this Region, es- 
pecially in the desert east of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Varied Thrushes had a moderate flight 
this winter and they were reported in flocks of from 
10 to 40 throughout the foothill and mountain areas 
of the Region. Starlings were reported as follows: 
more than 240 in Death Valley National Monument, 
Dec. 23 (fide JDG); more than 250 at China Lake, 
Calif., Dec. 22 (Donald W. Moore); 38 at Santa 
Barbara, Dec. 10 (WGA); and 51 were at the 
Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge, Dec. 26 
(EJO'N). 

Warblers, Orioles, Tanagers.—About a dozen win- 
tering Wilson's Warblers were reported as well as 
scattered Black-throated Grays. Numerous reports 
were received of wintering Bullock's Orioles and 
lesser numbers of Hooded Orioles while a single 
Scott’s Oriole was in Pauma Valley during January 
(Eleanor Beemer). Likewise small numbers of win- 
tering Western Tanagers were reported. The rare (in 
winter) Lazuli Bunting was seen 2 miles east of 
Whittier, Jan. 19 (John Tramontano) and constitutes 
one of the very few winter records for this bird. A 
few Slate-colored Juncos wintered with the flocks of 
Oregons. A single Harris’ Sparrow was at a feeder 
near Whittier for two weeks during late October and 
early November (fide JHC). White-crowned Spar- 
rows were about normal during the winter but 
Golden-crowned Sparrows were down. Three reports 
of White-throated Sparrows were received: 1 on 
Dec. 29 in northeastern Orange County (S. & S. A. 
S.); one bird in Pacific Palisades, Jan. 22 (Rosses) ; 
and a third bird in Balboa Park, San Diego, Feb. 22 
(AM, JM).—ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish Drive, 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 








We wish to thank Dr. George M. Sutton for permission to reproduce his excellent water-color of the anis 
for our cover. Dr. Sutton tells us he made the painting some years ago before he had observed the birds in 


the held. 
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WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 


Edited by Haven Kolb, Jr. 
List of Studies 


A. North Atlantic States 
1. Slashed White Pine Forest 
2. Mixed Hardwood—Hemlock 


Se, ee eee Maine 


MN Teer E AN acc vide Wares Sole New York 
B. Middle Atlantic States 
3. Floodplain Forest and Edge ...... New Jersey 
A. WAeeG Fagan 6.6 cic. acces Pennsylvania 
ye ee ee Maryland 
6. Mature Deciduous Floodplain 
OSS RSS Bg a nee Negron Maryland 


. Upland Hardwood Forest with Scattered 
PINGS: << ken sc ewas vee steret OF Columbia 
C. South Atlantic States 
8. Hardwood—Softwood Forest ...North Carolina 
ES ae ie ar ee ae North Carolina 
10. Cultivated Field .............North Carolina 
D. North Central States 


11. Upland Deciduous Forest ............. Ohio 


IFTEEN OF THE FOLLOWING 23 studies 
Pcrcesen areas which have been censused once 

to many times before. These continuing studies 
are the most valuable feature of our whole winter 
population project. Evidence mounts that fluctuations 
from year to year may be very wide, emphasizing the 
unreliability of figures derived from a single year 
of study. 

Not all areas, of course, can continue to be studied 
year after year. Even more than in the case of breed- 
ing bird counts, the winter count areas must be fairly 
close to the student. This means that such areas are 
likely also to be close to expanding human popula- 
tions. To this danger the Abandoned Air Field (No. 
16) in Alabama now falls prey. However, the eight 
new studies this year give promise for the future. We 
are happy to find the Pacific Coast represented again. 

The southwestern and southeastern states remain 
the most neglected regions, while it is difficult to 
enumerate the habitats which have not yet been 
touched. We still have too few areas of good size, 
uniform vegetational type, and with sufficient sur- 
rounding margin of like type. The editor is very con- 
scious of the difficulties in locating such areas within 
feasible distances, but he is convinced that the effort 





12. Fresh-water Marsh and Adjacent 


woung Swamp Forest... 036.663 668 sac Ohio 
13. Shrubby Field and Lake ............ Illinois 
14. Oak—Maple Forest and Forest 

_ | ORES are Peer sore Illinois 


DOR AE fooieis cs 6 A ois wk EK RWS 
E. South Central States 

16. Abandoned Air Field .............. Alabama 
F. High Plains and Rocky Mountain States 

17. Open Ponderosa Pine Forest ... .South Dakota 


. .lowa 


18. Floodplain Deciduous Forest ....... Nebraska 
19. Spruce—Fir—Pine Forest ........... Wyoming 
20. Pifion Pine-Rocky Mountain 

Jumaper Forest... . «0.5. 00: ...-Colorado 

G. Pacific Coast States 

21. Mature Alder Marsh ............... Oregon 
22. Second-Growth Coniferous Forest ..... Oregon 
23. Humid Coastal Redwood Forest . .. . California 


to do so is worthwhile. 

The inadequacy of the arithmetic mean as an ex. 
pression of bird populations, which fluctuate so often 
between the definite limit of zero on the one hand 
and an upper figure with no fixed limit, continues 
to cause discussion. Only a few observers make use 
of the ‘““Remarks’’ section to indicate frequency (per 
cent of trips on which the species was actually noted) 
and fewer mention the range (largest and smallest 
numbers). Eleanor A. Pugh (No. 23) in an inter- 
esting letter comments on this subject and offers a 
system to express her data more fully, for example: 
“Varied Thrush, 38, 152 (64 to 17 on 7 trips). This 
would mean that the average number per trip was 38, 
the population per 100 acres would be 152, but that 
the numbers varied between 64 and 17 on the trips 
during which they were found, and that they were 
present on 7 census trips.’ This scheme has the ad- 
vantage that it demands no calculations on the part 
of the person making the report beyond those data 
necessarily recorded on each trip. Whether the added 
information is worth the extra space, however, re- 
quires some consideration, and no recommendations 
can be made at this time. Meanwhile expressions of 
opinion on the subject are welcome.—Haven Kolb. 





1. SLASHED WHITE PINE FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: About 14 mile east of Webster Corner, Lisbon, 
Maine. Size: 67 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 6:317 (1952) and 7:356-357 
(1953). WATER: None, except during a thaw in Jan- 
uary. Foop: A good crop of hemlock and tamarack 
cones. Weather: Rather mild temperatures through- 
out. Several inches of rain fell in January, but by the 
end of the period there were about 18 inches of 
snow. Average temperature during period around 26° 
(extremes -10° to 45°). Coverage: Dec. 22, 26; 
Jan. 12, 24, 25; Feb. 2, 6, 7. Total: 8 trips, about 12 
man-hours. Census (mean number of individuals 
followed by mean per 100 acres in parentheses): 
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Pine Grosbeak, 4 (6); Black-capped Chickadee, 2 
(3); Common Redpoll, 2 (3); Goshawk, +; Ruffed 
Grouse, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, +; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Tree Sparrow, +. Av- 
erage Total: 8 birds (density, 12 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: This was the lowest density in the six 
years of the count, largely due to the scarcity of 
chickadees on the tract. It is not due to a decrease 
in the winter population, but probably to the selec- 
tive cutting on the entire west border of the tract. 
It is evident that this tract is used only for feeding. 
and the area (outside of tract) is used for shelter 
and roosting. The selective cutting removed all the 
undergrowth making the study area unsatisfactory, 
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ind making it unattractive to the chickadees.—Douc- 
tass H. Morse, Star Route, Lisbon, Me. 

2, MIXED HARDWOOD-HEMLOCK FOR- 
FST.—Location: 44°19’ N. 75°27’ W.; 114 miles 
coutheast of Gouverneur, New York. Size: 28 acres. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
9:295 (1955). Weather: Temperature (during study 
hours): extremes -6° F. to 36° F., average, about 
16° F. General weather: Latter half of December, 
mild, ground mostly bare; January, seasonable tem- 
peratures, snowfall light; maximum cover, 5 in. 
Coverage: Dec. 15, 18, 22, 25, 28; Jan. 1, 5, 8, 12, 
19, 25. Total, 11 trips averaging one hour each; all 
made between 7:30 and 9:00 a.m. Census: Evening 
Grosbeak, 12 (43); Black-capped Chickadee, 6 (21); 
Am. Goldfinch, 3 (11); Ruffed Grouse, 1 (4); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1 (4); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 
(4); Downy Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, +; Brown 
Creeper, +; Northern Shrike, +. Average Total: 
24 birds (density, 86 per 100 acres). Remarks: Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks flew over regularly from night roost 
south of area to feeding stations in village. Fresh re- 
mains of Ruffed Grouse found on Jan. 25 (killed by 
fox ?)—JOHN B. BELKNAP, 92 Clinton St., Gouver- 
neur, N. Y. 

3. FLOODPLAIN FOREST AND EDGE.—Lo- 
cation: Northwest corner of Cranford, New Jersey. 
Size: 31 acres (roughly rectangular). Description of 
Area: Forest crown open, substratum mainly young 
trees and vines; trees average about 70 ft. in height 
and about 1.5 ft. DBH; 25% Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum), 25% Pin Oak (Quercus palustris), 10% 
Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), 10% Northern Red 
Oak (Quercus rubra), 5% Gray Birch (Betula popu- 
lifolia), S%  WHornbeam (Carpinus caroliniana); 
clumps of American Sycamore (Platanus occiden- 
talis), Quaking Aspen (Populus tremuloides), and 
Black Locust (Robinia psuedo-acacia). Dominant 
vines were Summer-grape (Vitis aestivalis) and 
Swamp Blackberry (Rubus hispidus). Scientific names 
from Wherry’s “Wild Flower Guide’ and Graves’ 
“Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs.”” EpGE: Tract 
bounded by residential area (recent) on east and 
similar forest on other three sides. TOPOGRAPHY: 
Lowland adjoining Rahway River which runs through 
center of area; elevation 80-90 ft. Weather (based 
on U. S. Weather Bureau reports from Newark, N. J. 
Airport, about 12 miles northeast): December 1957: 
Average temperature 39.1°F., about 5° above normal; 
there were 5 days during the last half when the min- 
imum reached 32° or below; precipitation for the 
month was 5.74 in. which was 2.64 in. above normal; 
16.2 in. of snow fell during the month but none 
during the latter half. January 1958: Average tem- 
perature was 31.7°, about normal, 24 days had a 
minimum of 32° or below; total precipitation was 
about normal, 3.55 in.; about 4 in. of snow fell on 
the 7th and remained 3 days; the wind varied from 
0 to 36 m.p.h. averaging 11.6 m.p.h. February 1958: 
Average temperature was 27.8°, about 4° below 
normal, 6 days during the first 10 reached 32° or 
lower; precipitation during the first 10 days was 
under 1 inch and about 1 inch of snow fell on the 
Ist and 7th; during the first 10 days wind varied 
from ()-30 m.p.h. averaging about 15 m.p.h. Cover- 





age: Dec. 17, 21, 22, 29; Jan. 4, 10, 12, 19, 28; 
Feb. 1, 2. Total, 11 trips averaging 2 hours each. 


Census: Black-capped Chickadee, 5 (16); Slate- 
colored Junco, 5 (16); Starling, 4 (12); Tufted 
Titmouse, 3 (9); Field Sparrow, 2 (6); Mallard, 
1 (3); Herring Gull, 1 (3); Blue Jay, 1 (3); Com- 
mon Crow, 1 (3); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (3); 
Cardinal, 1 (3); Downy Woodpecker, +; occasional 
visitors (seen only one trip) Mourning Dove, Belted 
Kingfisher, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Hairy Wood- 
pecker, Brown Creeper, Winter Wren, Carolina Wren, 
Tree Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Song Spar- 
row. Average Total: 25 birds (density, 77 per 100 
acres); total species, 22. Remarks: The number and 
distribution of the eight most common species— 
Downy Woodpecker, Black-capped Chickadee, Tufted 
Titmouse, White-breasted Nuthatch, Starling, Cardi- 
nal, Slate-colored Junco and Field Sparrow—were 
correlated to determine feeding patterns if possible. 
Correlation with weather conditions was not defini- 
tive although low temperatures and lack of sun cut 
the total observed. Correlation with the distribution 
of shrubs, weeds, vines and trees was good. A large 
thicket, about 50 yards in diameter, consisting mainly 
of summer-grape, swamp blackberry, birch trees and 
saplings of various species, had the heaviest popula- 
tion including 60% of the chickadees, 30% of the 
titmice, 40% of the nuthatches, 65% of the juncos 
and 95% of the Field Sparrows. The latter two spe- 
cies frequently visited an area of dead weeds about 
10 yards from the thicket. They occurred in mixed 
flocks. The absence of White-throated Sparrows was 
marked compared with the 1956-57 winter. Starlings 
were generally observed near holes in dead trees. 
Downy Woodpeckers were seen in scattered parts of 
the area. There was one pair of Cardinals and one 
adult male Cardinal was generally seen near or in 2 
thicket. Three pairs were noted in the 1957 breeding- 
bird census in the area—Farris S. SWACKHAMER, 
Cranford, N. J. 

4. MIXED FARMLAND.—Location: In West 
Vincent and East Pikeland Townships near Kimber- 
ton, Chester Co., Pennsylvania. Size: 65 acres. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
9:297 (1955). Weather: [Not reported—Ep.} Cov- 
erage: Jan. 3, 6, 13, 22, 28, 31, 1958. Census: 
House Sparrow, 27 (42); Starling, 21 (32); Slate- 
colored Junco, 12 (18); Cardinal, 10 (15); Com- 
mon Crow, 9 (14); Tree Sparrow, 8 (12); Mourn- 
ing Dove, 6 (9); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 5 (8); 
White-throated Sparrow, 4 (6); Blue Jay, 4 (6); 
Black-capped Chickadee, 3 (5); Am. Goldfinch, 2 
(3); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (3); Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 2 (3); Tufted Titmouse, 2 (3); Black Duck, 1 
(2); Song Sparrow, 1 (2); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1 (2); Rufous-sided Towhee, 1 (2); Mockingbird, 
1 (2); Great Blue Heron, +; Mallard, +; Red-tailed 
Hawk, +: Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Sparrow Hawk, 
+; Belted Kingfisher, +; Carolina Chickadee, +; 
Field Sparrow, +. Average Total: 122 birds (den- 
sity, 188 per 100 acres). Remarks: The Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet was present in the area from Dec. 
20 through Jan. 1. The ducks, heron, Belted King- 
fisher, and Sparrow Hawk were probably over or in 
the area daily. Nine Ring-necked Pheasants roosted 
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in the barnyard nightly. Drought in the summer of 
1957 is a possible explanation for the reduced 
density —Mrs. C. K. BRYAN, Box 427, Kimberton, Pa. 

5. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On the 
Loch Raven watershed of the Baltimore Bureau of 
Water Supply, 1.5 miles, course 330° from Loch 
Raven Station, Baltimore Co., Maryland. Size: 40 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
10:293 (1956). In the spring of 1957 the area 
was selectively cut. The larger oaks were removed and 
some attempt was made to eliminate Red Maple 
(Acer rubrum) and American Beech (Fagus grandi- 
folia) as well as dead or misshapen trees of other 
species. All loppings and debris were left in the 
woods and trails were mulched. The general aspect 
of the forest, nevertheless, is remarkably little 
changed. Weather: During the 34 day period of the 
census there were 5 days in which the temperature 
did not rise above freezing, and 6 days on which 
the temperature failed to fall below freezing. The 
range of temperatures was 12° to 52°F. Precipita- 
tion was light with a few light snowfalls which 
did not cover the ground. Data are from the 
Baltimore suburban records. Coverage: Dec. 31; 
Jan. 3, 5, 11, 19, 25, 26; Feb. 2. Time per trip, 
about 100 minutes; all trips in morning hours. Cen- 
sus: Downy Woodpecker, 2 (5); Carolina Chicka- 
dee, 1 (3); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (3); Slate- 
colored Junco, 1 (3); Red-tailed Hawk, +; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Common Crow, +; 
Tufted Titmouse, +; Brown Creeper, +; Winter 
Wren, +; Robin, +. Average Total: 5 birds 
(density, 13 per 100 acres). Remarks: No species 
was noted on every trip. The Downy Woodpecker 
was found on 6 trips, the Carolina Chickadee on 4, 
the Brown Creeper on 3, the Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Common Crow, and Slate-colored Junco on 2, the 
others on 1 only. In the three previous censuses the 
density has been 32, 45, and 43. It would seem that 
the great drop in density this year could be attributed 
to the only obvious environmental change: the cut- 
ting of the timber. But it is by no means clear how 
this change could operate upon the bird population, 
and other observations indicate that bird numbers 
were generally down during this January for the 
whole surrounding region. Consequently, speculation 
upon the meaning of this census does not seem to 
be in order at this time-——HavEN Ko Ls, The Natural 
History Society of Maryland, 2101 Bolton St., Balti- 
more 17, Md. 

6. MATURE DECIDUOUS FLOODPLAIN 
FOREST.—Location: Glen Echo, Maryland, 214 
miles northwest of the District of Columbia, between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Potomac 
River. Size: 44.1 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 2:153-156 (1948). The land 
is a fairly flat strip along the Potomac River, sup- 
porting a heavy growth of mature deciduous hard- 
woods 80 to 100 feet high. Coverage: Jan. 1, 5, 
11, 18; Feb. 8 and 15. The six trips averaged 2.5 
hours each and occurred between the hours of 
7:40 A.M. and 11:40 a.M. Census: Carolina Chicka- 
dee, 21 (48); Tufted Titmouse, 7 (16); Downy 
Woodpecker, (16); Carolina Wren, 7 (16): 
Starling, 6 (14); Cardinal, 5 (11); White-breasted 
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Nuthatch, 4 (9); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3 (7): 
Am. Goldfinch, 3 (7); Red-bellied Woodpecker, > 
(5); Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1 (2); Blue Jay 
1 (2); Common Crow, 1 (2); Eastern Bluebird. 1 
(2); Purple Finch, 1 (2); Turkey Vulture, 1 (2). 
Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker 
+; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Hairy Woodpecker. 
+; Brown Creeper, +; Winter Wren, +; Mocking. 
bird, +; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, +; Slate-colored 
Junco, +; White-throated Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 71 birds (density, 161 per 100 acres). Seen 
on the water near the area: Great Blue Heron, 
Mallard, Common Merganser, Ring-billed Gull, 
Belted Kingfisher. Remarks: The results confirm the 
previous finding that Starlings do not feed on the 
area to any great extent after about 9:00 A.M. Since 
most of the walks this year started at this time the 
recorded abundance of Starlings is less than last 
year. The total density of birds remains at a maximal. 
ly high level, slightly higher than last year. This 
level is only slightly below that of the high points 
in 1950 and 1951. Since 1948, the first year of the 
study, there has been a rough cycle of abundance, 
with peaks in 1950, 1951, 1957 and 1958. It might 
be expected that, if conditions remain the same, a 
drop in total density would occur next year. The 
high density this year is associated with unusually 
high concentrations of the Carolina Chickadee, Tufted 
Titmouse, Carolina Wren, and Cardinal. Am. Gold- 
finches and Slate-colored Juncos, of very irregular 
occurrence on the area, were both low in concentra- 
tion this year. —JOAN H. CriswELL, Audubon Society 
of the District of Columbia, P. O. Box 220, Benja- 
min Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 

7. UPLAND HARDWOOD FOREST WITH 
SCATTERED PINES.—Location: Rock Creek 
Park, Washington, D. C., lying south of Military 
Road and west of Rock Creek. Size: 80 acres. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
2:153-156 (1948). The area is sloping and drained 
by four gullies 30 to 40 feet deep. A narrow road 
crosses the area. The soil is heavy clay, well drained, 
dry in the high land, and moist in the gullies and 
lower slopes; it supports a well-stocked forest mostly 
oak, tulip tree, beech and hickory. Coverage: Jan. 4, 
5, 23, 26 (2), 28, 30; Feb. 5, 13, 15. The ten trips 
averaged 2.2 hours and occurred between the hours 
of 7:50 A.M. and 12:40 P.M. Census: Carolina 
Chickadee, 12 (15); Tufted Titmouse, 7 (9); Com- 
mon Crow, 4 (5); Turkey Vulture, 3 (4); Carolina 
Wren, 3 (4); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2 (3); 
Downy Woodpecker, 2 (3); White-breasted Nut 
hatch, 1 (1); Slate-colored Junco, 1 (1); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1 (1); Brown Creeper, 1 (1); Purple 
Finch, 1 (1); Robin, 1 (1); Red-tailed Hawk, +: 
Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Mourning Dove, +; East- 
ern Bluebird, +; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, +; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, +; Starling, +; Cardinal, +; 
Am. Goldfinch, +. Average Total: 39 birds (density, 
49 per 100 acres). Remarks: The density is the 
same as last year. During the last eleven years the 
point of highest abundance was 1953 (90 per 100 
acres). The Barred Owl which was seen on the 
area last year was spotted this year, but in the pines 
outside the boundary. Red-breasted Nuthatches also 
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jequented the nearby pines but were never observed 
qithin the area—JOAN H. CriswELL, Audubon So- 
ety of the District of Columbia. 

gs. HARDWOOD-SOFTWOOD  FOREST.— 
Location: North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Size: 
4) acres. Description of Area: Tract fully described 
Audubon Field Notes 8:280-281 (1954), except 
that the area has been doubled on each side. The 
aly changes are due to natural reforestation and the 
wilding of two houses which only slightly invade 
‘he boundaries. Weather: Temperatures during the 
asus period ranged from 14° to 60° with a daily 
nean of 37.84°. Precipitation amounted to 3.90 
inches with one three-inch snowfall and another 
storm leaving a trace of snow. Coverage: Dec. 31; 
lan. 2, 10, 14, 27, 30. Total: 6 trips, averaging 21/4, 
hours per trip. Census: Mourning Dove, 16 (40); 
(Carolina Chickadee, 8 (20); Tufted Titmouse, 6 
(15); Robin, 5 (13); Purple Finch, 5 (13); Carolina 
Wren, 4 (10); White-throated Sparrow, 4 (10); 
Song Sparrow, 3 (8); Pine Siskin, 3 (8); Hermit 
Thrush, 3 (8); Blue Jay, 2 (5); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2 (5); Cardinal, 2 (5); Slate-colored Jun- 
. 2 (5); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (3);- Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1 (3); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (3); 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (3); Winter Wren, 
| (3); Yellow-shafted Flicker, + ; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, +; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, +; Eastern 


Phoebe, +; Common Crow, +; Brown Creeper, +; 
Mockingbird, +; Eastern Bluebird, +; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, +; Myrtle Warbler, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; 
Field Sparrow, +. Average Total: 70 birds (density, 
175 per 100 acres). Remarks: A good crop of 
acorns and hickory nuts probably accounted for the 


presence of Mourning Doves in numbers. Holly 
berries furnished food for Robins and Hermit Thrushes 
while seeds of sycamore attracted Purple Finches.— 
WENDELL P. SmitH, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

9. FIELD.—Location: Wilkesboro, North Caro- 
lina. Size: 18 acres. Description of Area: Fully 
described in Audubon Field Notes 8:280 (1954). 
Weather: During the census period temperature 
ranged from 14° to 60° with a daily mean of 37.79°. 
Precipitation amounted to 4.14 inches with one 
three-inch snowfall and a trace of snow in another 
storm. Coverage: Dec. 30; Jan. 6, 28, 31; Feb. 3, 
10. Total: 6 trips, averaging 11/4, hours each. Census: 
Starling, 6 (32); Field Sparrow, 5 (27); Song Spar- 
row, 3 (16); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (11); Cardinal, 2 
(11); Carolina Wren, 1 (6); Eastern Bluebird, 1 
(6); Eastern Meadowlark, 1 (6); Rufous-sided 
Towhee, 1 (6); Bobwhite, +; Mourning Dove, +; 
Downy Woodpecker, +; Common Crow, +; Caro- 
lina Chickadee, +; Robin, +; Hermit Thrush, +; 
Myrtle Warbler, +; Indigo Bunting, +; White- 
throated Sparrow, +; Swamp Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 22 birds (density, 122 per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: No crops were planted on this area during 
the 1957 season and the hay was cut on only a por- 
tion of it. Weeds and briars have multiplied on the 
uncut parts while those portions cut have gone 
argely to wild grasses. The Indigo Bunting was seen 
at close range through 7X field glasses and size, 
conical bill, and brownish plumage with some blue 
feathers of immature male, carefully noted—WEN- 


DELL P. SMITH, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

10. CULTIVATED FIELD.—Location: One 
mile west of North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. 
Size: 150 acres. Description of Area: A nearly 
level tract lying beside the Yadkin River. During the 
preceding season there were 100 acres in corn and 
50 acres in hay. Some six isolated trees are just inside 
the boundaries of the area and a power line crosses 
it. Weather: During the census period the tempera- 
ture ranged from 14° to 60° with a daily mean of 
37.84°. Precipitation amounted to 3.90 inches with 
one three-inch snowfall and another storm leaving a 
trace of snow. Coverage: Jan. 1, 8, 11, 15, 26, 29. 
Total: 6 trips, averaging 2 hours each. Census: 
Mourning Dove, 106 (71); Eastern Meadowlark, 
41 (28); Song Sparrow, 12 (8); Am. Goldfinch, 
11 (7); Field Sparrow, 8 (5); Starling, 6 (4); 
Killdeer, 5 (3); Common Crow, 3 (2); Cardinal, 
1 (1); Purple Finch, 1 (1); White-throated Spar- 
row, 1 (1); Sparrow Hawk, +; (Prairie) Horned 
Lark, +; Mockingbird, +; Eastern Bluebird, +; 
Rusty Blackbird, +. Average Total: 195 birds 
(density 130 per 100 acres). Remarks: A mechani- 
cal corn picker was used to harvest the corn with 
some waste and on that portion of the tract the 
Mourning Doves fed. The remainder of the ground- 
feeding species confined themselves to the grassland. 
While trees and shrubbery bordered the river and 
some other parts of the boundaries, no birds were 
counted unless within the area of the field —WeEN- 
DELL P. SMITH, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 

11. UPLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: 4 miles east of Carey, Ohio. Size: 40 acres, 
660 yards by 293 yards, paced. Description of Area: 
A fairly mature stand of mixed deciduous trees, con- 
sisting mainly of various species of oaks, along with 


. hickory and beech. For a more detailed description 


of the area, see Audubon Field Notes 8:281 (1954). 
Weather: The temperature during the census period 
was near normal, ranging from a high of 59° to a 
low of 0°, with a daily average of 27.4°. Precipitation 
for the period totaled 2.34 inches, much of which 
fell as rain. The maximum accumulation of snow on 
the ground was five inches during the last week of 
January. Coverage: Dec. 21; Jan. 4, 11, 18; Feb. 1, 
8. Total: 6 trips, averaging about 2 hours each. 
Census: Red-headed Woodpecker, 20 (50); Tufted 
Titmouse, 18 (45); Blue Jay, 11 (28); Slate- 
colored Junco, 8 (20); Am. Goldfinch, 7 (18); 
Cardinal, 5 (13); Downy Woodpecker, 4 (10); 
Mourning Dove, 2 (5); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2 
(5); Song Sparrow, 2 (5); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2 (5); White-throated Sparrow, 1 (3); Tree Spar- 
row, 1 (3); Red-tailed Hawk, +. Average Total: 
83 birds (density, 208 per 100 acres). Remarks: 
This was the fifth year of the study and the 
average number of birds seen per trip showed no 
significant change from the previous four years (those 
averages were 92, 81, 84, and 90, respectively). 
There was a significant decrease, however, in the 
number of species observed. This winter only 14 
different species were seen as compared to an 
average of 21 species for each of the previous four 
years. Five species which were listed in all four 
previous years were entirely absent this year or 
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else I missed them on my census trips. These species 
were: Barred Owl, Hairy Woodpecker, Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Brown Creeper, and _ Black-capped 
Chickadee. Since these birds were always seen in 
small numbers in previous years, their absence this 
year did not greatly affect the average per trip. 
Oddly enough, chickadees were more numerous than 
usual in the woods where my banding station is 
located, about two miles from the winter population 
study area. In addition, White-breasted Nuthatches 
showed a significant decrease; this year I saw an 
average of only two per trip as compared to seven 
in the previous years of the study. This species 
appeared to be less numerous at other places in 
this locality, notably at my banding station. A single 
White-throated Sparrow, very possibly the same 
individual, was seen on four trips; this is the first 
year I have noted any in the area. As in the past 
four years, the Red-headed Woodpecker and Tufted 
Titmouse were the two most numerous species.— 
ROBERT G. HAYMAN, R. F. D. 1, Carey, Ohio. 

12. FRESH-WATER MARSH AND ADJA- 
CENT YOUNG SWAMP FOREST.—Location: 
Delaware Dam wildlife area, 4 miles north of Dela- 
ware, Troy Township, Delaware County, Ohio. Size: 
Approximately 36 acres. Description of Area: A 
willow-cattail marsh grading into a young swamp 
forest at northern end, surrounded by open, weedy 
fields. Fully described by Cox in Audubon Field Notes 
10:295-296 (1956). In the present census, as in last 
year's, an open area comprising about 6 acres at the 
southeastern corner of the original tract was omitted. 
During the preceding summer a swath about 12 feet 
wide and 100 yards long was bulldozed through a 
part of the young swamp forest at the northern end 
of the censused area. Also, during the preceding 
summer, a field of about 100 acres lying adjacent 
to the northern boundary of the area was planted in 
corn and harvested. Weather: According to data from 
the weather station at Delaware, Ohio, in comparison 
to the average monthly temperature of the previous 
ten years, December was 4.1° F. above average, and 
January and February were 2.1° and 6.3° F. respec- 
tively below average. Snow cover was slight, there 
being only about seven days during the census 
period on which one inch or more was present. 
During the entire census period the marsh was filled 
to maximum capacity and covered about 3/5 the total 
area of the tract. Except for the first census trip, the 
water was always frozen. Coverage: Dec. 24, 1957: 
Jan. 4, 11, 18, 23, 29; Feb. 1, 7, 1958. Trips were 
taken between 10 A.M. and 5:50 P.M., most being 
in the early afternoon. The trips averaged one 
hour and ten minutes in length. Census: Tree 
Sparrow, 79 (219); Song Sparrow, 13 (36); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 4 (11); Cardinal, 4 (11); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (3): Tufted Titmouse, 1 (3); Star- 
ling, 1 (3); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (3); Marsh Hawk, +; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Blue Jay, +; Carolina 
Chickadee, +; White-breasted Nuthatch, +; war- 
bler (sp.), +; Eastern Meadowlark, +. Flying over 
but probably not feeding in area: Horned Lark, +. 
Average Total: 104 birds (density, 289 per 100 
acres). Remarks: Very few birds appeared to use the 
corn field adjacent to the northern boundary of the 
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tract as a feeding area. A flock of about 75 indj. 
viduals constituted the bulk of the Tree Sparrow 
population. This flock was usually found feeding op 
weed seeds in the northwest section of the area, 4 
few Song Sparrows and an occasional Am. Goldfind 
were often associated with it. The presence of 
Black-capped Chickadees was correlated with a south. 
ward invasion of these birds in Ohio (Nolan, Middle. 
western Prairie Region. Audubon Field Notes 12:35) 
They were typically found in a small group gleaning 
food from the broken leaves of dead cattails in the 
marsh. The warbler, believed to be a Yellow War. 
bler, was seen on Jan. 4 in a shrub with several 
Tree Sparrows along the northern boundary of the 
area. It was observed through 7x40 binoculars at ; 
range of twelve feet in good light as it sat in full 
view for about fifteen seconds. Its thin bill and 
uniform yellow coloration were clearly seen {no 
definitive details—Ep.}. It then disappeared with the 
Tree Sparrows into some high weeds, emitting 
several loud, hard notes as it did so. The unusual; 
high water level and the almost permanently frozen 
condition of the marsh during the census period 
undoubtedly had an adverse effect on the bird 
population of the area——RODERICK A. SUTHERS, 129 
Griswold St., Delaware. Obio. 

13. SHRUBBY FIELD AND LAKE.—Loca- 
tion: 14 mile northeast of Sumner, Illinois, part of 
Red Hill State Park. Size: 40 acres northeast of the 
Red Hill Lake plus 20 acres of lake and lake edge 
Description of Area: This area consists of open fields 
with scattered patches of shrubs including, Smooth 
Sumac (Rhus glabra), Poison Ivy (Rhus radicans), 
Hazel (Corylus americana), Black-Haw (Viburnum 
prunifolium), blackberry (Rubus sp.), hawthom 
(Crataegus sp.), Wild Plum (Prunus americana) 
and Trumpet Creeper (Campsis radicans). The follow. 
ing typical stream-edge trees occur on the sides of 
the ravines, Black Birch (Betula nigra), Sycamore 
(Platanus occidentalis), Persimmon (Diospyros tir- 
giniana), Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), American 
Ash (Fraxinus americana), Slippery Elm (Ulmu 
rubra), Drummond's variety of Red maple (Acer 
rubrum var. drummondii) and Pin and Shingle Oaks 
(Quercus palustris) and (Q. imbricaria). Scientific 
names of plants were taken from Gray's Manual. 
8th Ed. Epce: U. S. Route 50 is the northern 
boundary of the area with an upland deciduous 
forest on the south. The other boundaries are open 
fields. TopoGRAPHy: Rolling hills with elevation 
ranging from 500 to 540 feet. Weather: The census 
period was unusually dry with the total precipitation 
being 0.5 inch. The average high mean temperature 
was 46°, some 8° above normal. The precipitation 
was in the form of snow. Water was open at all 
times. Coverage: Dec. 27, 31; Jan. 6, 10, 12; Feb. 3. 
Total man-hours, 12 in 6 trips. Census: Tree Sparrow, 
14 (23); Slate-colored Junco, 14 (23); Common 
Crow, 13 (22); Blue Jay, 4 (7); Carolina Chicka- 
dee, 4 (7); Red-tailed Hawk, 2 (3); Tufted Tit 
mouse, 2 (3); Cardinal, 2 (3); Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1 (2); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (2): Robin, 
1 (2); Eastern Bluebird, 1 (2) ; Eastern Meadowlark. 
1 (2); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (2); Lesser Scaup, +: 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, + ; Marsh Hawk, +; Mourning 
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Dove, +: Brown Creeper, +; Carolina Wren, +; 
Mockingbird, +-; Golden-crowned Kinglet, + ; Field 
Sparrow, +3 White-crowned Sparrow, +; Song 
Sparrow, +. Average Total: 61 birds (density, 
102 per 100 acres). Remarks: The large number 
reported for the crow is not typical since on Jan. 12 
a flock of 80 was observed in flight overhead.— VERA 
SCHERER SHAW (compiler), The Ridgway Bird Club, 
Olney, Ill. 

14. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST 
EDGE.—Location: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, 
Illinois. Size: 55-acre forest, plus 1.25 miles of 
edge. Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
2:151-152 (1948). Coverage: Dec. 21, 30; Jan. 4, 
18: Feb. 7, 22. Party-hours per trip, 3.2. Census: 
FoREST-INTERIOR SPECIES: Downy Woodpecker, 10 
(18); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7 (13); Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 6 (11); Hairy Woodpecker, 3 (5); 
Tufted Titmouse, 3 (5); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
3 (5); Carolina Wren, 2 (4); Great Horned Owl, 1 
(2); chickadee (sp.), 1 (2); Brown Creeper, 1 (2). 
ForEST-EDGE SPECIES (individuals per mile in pa- 
rentheses ): Starling, 30 (24); Tree Sparrow, 22 (18); 
Mourning Dove, 16 (13); Rusty Blackbird, 14 (11); 
House Sparrow, 11 (9); Robin, 10 (8); Slate-colored 
Junco, 10 (8); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 3 (2); Blue 
Jay, 3 (2); Ring-necked Pheasant, 2 (2); Common 
Crow, 2 (2); Cardinal, 2 (2); Song Sparrow, 2 (2); 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1 (1); Bobwhite, 1 (1); Red- 
winged Blackbird, 1 (1); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (1); 
Cooper's Hawk, + ; Sparrow Hawk, +; Eastern Blue- 
bird, +. Average Total: Forest-INTERIOR: 37 birds 
(density, 67 per 100 acres); Forest-EpGE: 131 birds 
(105 per mile). Remarks: The increase in total 
number of woodpeckers noted during the two previous 
years is replaced with a decline: 27, 39, and 29, 
respectively —S. CHARLES KENDEIGH and GEORGE 
C. West, Champaign, Ill. 

15. CITY PARK.—Location: Des Moines, 
lowa. Size: 33 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 9:302 (1955). Weather: De- 
cember averaged 6° above normal with 2 inches of 
snow on the ground during the first and last part of 
the month. January was 3° above normal with 3 
inches of snow during the first week and from 3 to 
5 inches the last 10 days. February was about 10° 
below normal during the census period with 6 inches 
of snow through the 9th and another 3 inches from 
the 15th on. Temperature during hours of the 
census ranged from -10° to +46° with a mean of 
23.1° F. Coverage: Dec. 1, 8, 14, 15, 22, 24, 25, 
28,29; Jan. 1, 4, 5,. 12, 218, 26; Beb. 1,. 2, 8; 9, 
15, 16, 22, 23. Total, 23 trips, all between 9 and 
11 A.M., averaging 1 hour each. The 4 trips before 
and 4 after the period specified had no effect upon 
the final result. Census: Black-capped Chickadee, 
6 (18); Slate-colored Junco, 5 (15); White-breast- 
ed Nuthatch, 4 (12); House Sparrow, 4 (12); 
Tufted Titmouse, 3 (9); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (6) ; 
Blue Jay, 1 (3); Starling, 1 (3); Cardinal, 1 (3); 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
+; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Common Crow, +; 
Brown Creeper, +; Robin, +; Purple Finch, +; 
Am. Goldfinch, +; Pine Siskin, +. Average Total: 
27 birds, (density, 81 per 100 acres). Remarks: 


This, the fourth census, resulted in an increase of 6 
birds with 1 more species than last year, but the 
individuals and species totals are almost identical 
with those for two and three years ago. Chickadees 
and White-breasted Nuthatches were seen on every 
trip, Tufted Titmice on all but one. Despite the 
fact that there was an invasion of Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches in the area none was found on the counts. 
There have also been unusually large numbers of 
Pine Siskins, Robins and Cedar Waxwings win- 
tering but only 1 Robin and 1 siskin were counted. 
A few crows were usually seen flying over the area 
but on only two trips could they be counted.—Woop- 
WARD H. BROWN, 4815 Ingersoll Ave., Des Moines, 
lowa. 

16. ABANDONED AIR FIELD.—Location: 
Roberts Field, Sect. 32, T17S, R3W, Birmingham, 
Alabama (Alabama, Birmingham Coal District Map, 
USGS). Size: 20 acres, roughly rectangular. Descrip- 
tion of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 10:298 and 
427 (1956). Weather: January 1958, average daily 
temperature 39.3°, 5.9° lower than normal. Extremes 
were 17° and 67°. Precipitation, 3.42 inches, a de- 
ficiency of 1.56 inches. Highest wind velocity during 
January, 37 m.p.h. Sunshine 49% of possible. Cover- 
age: Jan. 4, 9, 11, 16, 18, 22, 23, 25, and 30. Total: 
9 trips, two in the afternoon, averaging 2 hours 10 
minutes each. Total man-hours: 711. Census: East- 
ern Meadowlark, 107 (535); Savannah Sparrow, 43 


Individuals Present on Tract in Three Januaries 














Species 19561 19572 19583 Average 
per 
100 Acres 

Eastern Meadowlark 31 67 107 342 
Savannah Sparrow 46 88 43 295 
Robin 2 7 15 
Mourning Dove 2 2 2 10 

Killdeer 2 + 2 6.6 
Common Snipe 1 2 5 
Le Conte’s Sparrow 3 5 
Starling 1 2 5 
Bobwhite 2 3 

Field Sparrow 1 1.6 

Song Sparrow 1 1.6 
Grasshopper Sparrow + + 
Smith’s Longspur + + 
Sparrow Hawk + + 
Redwinged Blackbird + + + 
Vesper Sparrow oP aa 
Water Pipit 7 — 
Loggerhead Shrike + — 

Total 85 165 164 689.8 








1. Average daily temperature, 41.6° (normal 45.2°), 
rainfall 1.85 inches (normal 4.96 inches); cover 
Yy to 214 feet which became beaten down by wind 
and usage. 

2. Average daily temperature, 47.8°, rainfall 6.00 
inches; cover remained higher and in better con- 
dition than in 1956. 

3. Average daily temperature, 39.3°, rainfall 3.42 
inches; cover having been cut in late fall, was very 
short on 34 of area; Y% of cover remained the same 
as in 1956. 
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(215); Robin, 7 (35); Killdeer, 2 (10); Common 
Snipe, 2 (10); Mourning Dove, 2 (10); Song Spar- 
row, 1 (5); Water Pipit, +; Loggerhead Shrike, +; 
Redwinged Blackbird, +; Grasshopper Sparrow, +. 
Average Total: 164 birds (density, 820 per 100 
acres). Remarks: Three-fourths of the field was 
mowed during the late fall destroying cover and 
some food. This poor cover probably explains the 
drop in Savannah Sparrow population and our fail- 
ure to record Le Conte’s Sparrow. The one Grass- 
hopper Sparrow was mist-netted and banded; other- 
wise it too would probably have been overlooked. 
The Mourning Dove and Common Snipe were 
flushed at dawn and apparently roosted daily on the 
area. The Savannah Sparrow population was about 
half that of last year while the Eastern Meadowlarks 
increased about 50%. This will probably be the last 
census on the area since it has been sold and will 
be converted into a railroad yard—IDALENE F. 
SNEAD, Glenn Vocational High School, assisted by 
EMMIE A. BROWNLIE, RUTH COPELAND, F. BOZEMAN 
DANIEL, BLANCHE DEAN, THOMAS A. IMHOF, CLUs- 
TIE McTYEIRE, DoroTHY ROBERTS and GRACE SNEAD 
(Birmingham Audubon Society). 

17. OPEN PONDEROSA PINE FOREST.— 
Location: Section 5, T1N, R7E, about 14 mile west 
of the city limits of Rapid City, Pennington County, 
South Dakota. Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes 11:439 (1957). Weather: 
Unusually mild during the census period. On my 
home thermometer, located 100 yards east of the 
study area, temperature extremes during the period 
were 4° and 57°. No subzero weather occurred 
during the census period in the Rapid City area, and 
on most days the temperature rose above freezing 
at least part of the day. Daily lows were usually 
between 10° and 20°. The ground was clear until 
January 30, when four inches of snow fell; much of 
this remained on the ground for the remainder of the 
census period. Coverage: Dec. 26, 29; Jan. 2, 9, 
16, 30; Feb. 6. The usual time per trip was 114 
hours. One trip was in mid-morning, and all others 
in mid-afternoon. Census: Black-capped Chickadee, 
6 (30); White-winged Junco, 5 (25); Pifion Jay, 
4 (20); Red Crossbill, 4 (20); Downy Woodpecker, 
1 (5); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (5); Townsend's 
Solitaire, 1 (5); Pine Siskin, 1 (5); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, +; Black-billed Magpie, +; Common Red- 
poll, +. Average Total: 23 birds (density, 115 
per 100 acres). Remarks: The White-winged Junco 
was the only species seen each trip, but the chickadee 
was missed only once. Pifion Jays were actually 
noted only once, when a flock of 25 was found feed- 
ing on the study area. During the study period, this 
flock (recognized by the presence of several color- 
banded birds) was seen frequently near the study 
area, as well as at a feeding station a mile away. 
Undoubtedly the flock fed over an area of several 
square miles. The open winter, following heavy 
rains last spring, probably produced an adequate 
food supply for a large winter population—N. R. 
WHITNEY, Rapid City, §. Dak. 

18. FLOODPLAIN DECIDUOUS FOREST.— 
Location: 3 miles south, 1 mile east of Crete, Saline 
County, Nebraska. Size: 11 acres. Description of 
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Area: See Audubon Field Notes 9:305-306 (1955) 
Weather: The month of December was about norma! 
but during January and February there were period 
of extreme cold. During these months there was als 
an excess of snowfall. During the census period, th 
temperature ranged from —5° to 60° F. Coverage: 
Dec. 21, 22, 23, 24; Jan. 1, 4, 19, 25; Feb. 8, 15 
Total: 10 trips, averaging one hour each. Censys: 
Black-capped Chickadee, 12 (109); Slate-colored 
Junco, 2 (18); Cardinal, 1 (9); Harris’ Sparrow, ; 
(9); Common Crow, | (9); Robin, 1 (9); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (9); Tufted Titmouse, 1 (9): Red. 
bellied Woodpecker, 1 (9); Hairy Woodpecker, | 
(9); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (9); Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1 (9); Brown Creeper, 1 (9); Mallard 
+; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Marsh Hawk, +; Great 
Horned Owl, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Blue 
Jay, +; Cedar Waxwing, +; Am. Goldfinch, +: 
Song Sparrow, +. Average Total: 25 birds (density, 
227 per 100 acres). Remarks: Early snows may have 
been responsible for the absence of large numbers 
of sparrows. The Coralberry (Symphoricarpos orbi- 
culatus) seed was very poor compared to 1956-57. 
It is difficult to explain the 61% increase in 
density from last year. Noteworthy increases were 
in populations of Red-bellied Woodpeckers, Hairy 
Woodpeckers, Black-capped Chickadees, White-breast- 
ed Nuthatches, Brown Creepers, and Cardinals. Re- 
corded for the first time were: Mallard, Marsh Hawk, 
Tufted Titmouse, Robin, and Cedar Waxwing— 
WILLIAM F. Rapp, Jr., 430 Ivy Avenue, Crete, Nebr. 

19. SPRUCE-FIR-—PINE FOREST.—Location: 
Pole Mountain Federal Game Refuge, 10 miles east 
of Laramie, Wyoming. Size: 20 acres. Description 
of Area: The census area is roughly U-shaped. In the 
sheltered lower portion a dense stand of Engelmann 
Spruce (Picea engelmannii) and Douglas Fir (Pseu- 
dotsuga menziesii var. glauca) with some Subalpine 
Fir (Abies lasiocarpa) predominates, covering about 
40% of the plot. Above the spruce and fir in wind- 
swept areas are scattered Limber Pine (Pinus flexi- 
lis). A few Lodgepole Pine (Pinus contorta ssp. lati- 
folia) and Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa) are 
also present. The pines comprise about 40% of the 
plot. The pine stands are very open, with Bearberry 
(Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) and Common Juniper 
(Juniperus communis) commonly found as ground 
cover. The remainder of the area is covered with Big 
Sagebrush (Artemisia tridentata) and Fringed Sage- 
brush (A. frigida). Balsam Poplar (Populus bal- 
samifera) and Quaking Aspen (P. tremuloides) are 
found in some of the open areas and along the 
stream, which in some places is bordered by Alder 
(Alnus tenuifolia). TOPOGRAPHY: The plot is on the 
western slope of the Laramie Mountains, with eleva- 
tion varying from about 8540 to 8600 feet. The small 
stream running through the area is backed up into 
several beaver ponds. Weather: During the entire 
period of censusing, much of the ground was covered 
with snow, the drifts often exceeding 3 feet in depth. 
Temperature ranged from —10° to 45° F. Coverage: 
Jan. 12, 18; Feb. 2, 4, 8, 9. Total: 6 trips, averaging 
21% hours each. Census: Common Redpoll, 21 
(105); Mountain Chickadee, 5 (25); Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1 (5); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (5); 
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Hairy Woodpecker, +; Steller's Jay, +; Brown 
Creeper, +. Average Total: 28 birds (density, 140 
per 100 acres). Remarks: A flock of 80 Common 
Redpolls was counted on Feb. 8. Disregarding this 
record would lower the average number of redpolls 
in the census plot to 9 (45) and the average total 
19 16 birds (density, 80 birds per 100 acres). This is 
probably a more accurate estimate of the winter 
population.— JEAN E. FINZEL, Laramie, Wyoming. 

20. PINON PINE-ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
JUNIPER FOREST.—Location: 0.5 mile from the 
beginning of the Rampart Range Road, Garden of 
the Gods, Colorado Springs, Colorado. Size: 22.5 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 11:305 (1957). Weather: Precipitation 0.12 
inch (normal 0.50); .24 inches of snow fell, and 
light snow covered the ground on 3 census trips; av- 
erage January temperature, 32.7° (normal 28.8°); 
temperature ranged from 3° to 61° F. (All figures 
are from the U. S. Weather Bureau at Peterson Field, 
10 miles east of the count area; probably the actual 
precipitation was somewhat greater owing to the 
proximity of the count area to the mountains). 
Coverage: Dec. 19, 28; Jan. 3, 11, 12, 19, 23, 24, 
25; Feb. 1, 8, 10. Census: junco (spp.), 22 (98) 
[including Oregon Junco, 10 (44); Gray-headed 
Junco, 8 (36); Slate-colored Junco, +]; Robin, 8 
(36); Cassin’s Finch, 8 (36); Scrub Jay, 4 (18); 
Townsend's Solitaire, 4 (18); Pifion Jay, 3 (13); 
Common Bushtit, 3 (13); Rufous-sided Towhee, 2 
(9); Red-shafted Flicker, 1 (4); Black-billed Mag- 
pie, 1 (4); Mountain Chickadee, 1 (4); Plain Tit- 
mouse, 1 (4); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (4); 
Sparrow Hawk, +: Downy Woodpecker, +; Steller’s 
Jay, +; Common Raven, +; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
+; Am. Goldfinch, +. Average Total: 59 density 
262 per 100 acres). Remarks: The Pifion Jay and 
Bushtits passed through the area in flocks and were 
not consistent residents of the area. Flocks of Robins 
and Cassin’s Finches both appeared in late January 
after a heavy snowstorm at higher elevations, but left 
the area by February 1. Juncos increased in numbers 
after this same snowstorm, but stayed in the area. 
This suggests that winter bird populations in this 
area of the Rockies are sensitive to local weather 
conditions. Early during the census period two buteos 
passed over the area but were not identified. The 
population seems to be characteristic of populations 
in other pifion—juniper communities in Colorado, des- 
pite the location of this area at the northeastern edge 
of this association in Colorado—HuGH E. KINGERY 
and RicHARD G. BEIDLEMAN, Box 1092, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

21. MATURE ALDER MARSH.—Location: 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon. Size: about 5 acres. 
Description of Area: Natural marsh habitat, bound- 
ed on the west by a large elevated pipe across ‘the 
marsh and on the north and south by footpaths in 
the side of the canyon. The distinct edge of the 
marshy area forms the eastern boundary. The marsh 
is caused by many springs throughout the area. The 
soil is black and very soft where the water does not 
Wash it away to expose the sand and gravel below 
it or where the earth has not built up to a small 
solid area. The dominant trees in order of their de- 


creasing abundance are: Red Alder (Alnus rubra), 
Western Red Cedar (Thuja plicata), Large-leaved 
Maple (Acer macrophyllum), and Douglas Fir (Pseu- 
dotsuga mucronata). The understory is composed of 
alder saplings, Vine Maple (Acer circinatum), Red 
Elderberry (Sambucus callicarpa), blackberries (Ru- 
bus sp.), and several less common shrubs. The most 
common herbs are Yellow Skunk Cabbage (Lysichi- 
tum americanum), English Ivy (Hedera helix), 
Youth-on-Age (Tolmiea Menziesii), and wild pars- 
leys (Umbelliferae). Sword ferns and branched ferns 
are also very common. Plant names are taken from 
Leonid Enari’s Plants of the Pacific Northwest. Topo- 
GRAPHY: Area is in a gorge with sloping earth walls, 
caused by the erosion of the springs and creeks; eleva- 
tion, about 75 feet. EpGe: Area surrounded by can- 
yon walls and beyond, by houses, buildings of Reed 
College and grassy fields. The area is enclosed at the 
maximum distance of a half-mile by residential areas. 
A small lake is downstream from the censused dis- 
trict, in which the creeks feeding the lake originate. 
Weather: No snow or hail; mean temperatures, De- 
cember: 44.8°, January: 45.8°, February: 50.5°, 
extremes for December to February: 33° and 67°. 
All weather data are from the downtown Portland 
office of the U. S. Weather Bureau, about four miles 
from the area. Coverage: Jan. 1, 5, 19, 25; Feb. 16, 
23. Total, 6 trips (2 outside prescribed period), av- 
eraging 100 minutes. Census: Oregon Junco, 54 
(1080); Pine Siskin, 49 (980); Song Sparrow, 44 
(880); Black-capped Chickadee, 15 (300); Mallard, 
4 (80); Red-shafted Flicker, 3 (60); Robin, 3 (60); 
Common Bushtit, 2 (40); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
2 (40); Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2 (40); Downy 
Woodpecker, 1 (20); Steller’s Jay, 1 (20); Bewick’s 
Wren, 1 (20); Varied Thrush, 1 (20); Audubon’s 
Warbler, 1 (20); Green Heron, +; Sparrow Hawk, 
+; Ring-necked Pheasant, +; Screech Owl, +; Win- 
ter Wren, +; Rufous-sided Towhee, +. Average 
Total: 183 birds (density, 3660 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: There was one feeding station immediately 
outside the border of the area, but this could have 
had very little effect on the density in the census area, 
because the habitat studied is very rich in natural food 
for birds. The bushtits listed above were seen on only 
one trip in a flock of nine, but they probably visit the 
area regularly. The Steller’s Jays were seen on two 
occasions in flocks of five and two.—GEoRGE W. 
ALDERSON, 6230 S.E. 36th, Portland 2, Oreg.; field 
note recorder for Oregon Audubon Society, 5151 
N.W. Cornell Road, Portland 10, Oreg. 

22. SECOND-GROWTH CONIFEROUS FOR- 
EST.—Location: About 3 miles south of Crater 
Lake’s south boundary and about 2 miles north of 
Fort Klamath, Oregon. The area includes the Jackson 
F. Kimball State Park and is at the head of Wood 
River. Size: Approximately 80 acres. Description of 
Area: A fairly young second-growth forest area with 
a few mature Western Yellow Pine and White Fir. 
The area is roughly square in shape surrounding the 
head of Wood River. Wood River flows across the 
north and west sides of the area. The dominant trees 
in order of their decreasing abundance are Western 
Yellow Pine (Pinus ponderosa), White Fir (Abies 
concolor), Lodgepole Pine (Pinus murrayana), Amer- 
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ican Aspen (Populus tremuloides), and Incense Cedar 
(Libocedrus decurrens). The dominant shrubs in order 
of their decreasing abundance are Bitter Brush (Pur- 
shia tridentata), Snow Brush (Ceanothus cordulatus), 
Hairy Manzanita, (Arctostaphylos columbiana), 
Mountain Alder (Alnus tenuifolia), Hairy Willow- 
herb (Epilobium subfalcatum), Bitter Cherry (Pra- 
nus emarginata), Squaw Carpet (Ceanothus prostra- 
tus), Blue Elderberry (Sambucus glauca), and Cascara 
(Rhamnus purshiana). Names of plants are taken 
from ‘“‘A Manual of the Higher Plants of Oregon’ 
by Morton E. Peck. The plants were identified by 
MrfBe t Gray of Fort Klamath, Oreg. TOPOGRAPHY: 
Nagron ad of walley; the south side levels off on 
FE) { t Fite west side and portion of the north 
Spee € grassy valley used for pasturing 
cattl£, A portion of the north and east side is a moun- 
tai e{ Bun eee). ELEVATION: About 4300 
fcr PAC!  Ackabis surrounded by similar habitat. 
Weather: During the census period the temperature 
ranged" Sate. Qo es0gb8° at 7:00 A.M. The daily mean 
tempera@fttagas in the middle 40's. The ground was 
covered with 12 to 36 inches of snow. Only during 
the last two days was there any bare ground showing 
under the trees. Coverage: Dec. 21, 31; Jan. 18, 25, 
26; Feb. 2, 8, 9. Total: 8 trips, averaging 21/4 hours 
each. Census: Mountain Chickadee, 23 (29); Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 18 (22); Brown Creeper, 6 (8); 
Steller's Jay, 2 (3); Pied-billed Grebe, 1 (1); Les- 
ser Scaup, 1 (1); Bufflehead, 1 (1); Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1 (1); Bald Eagle, 1 (1); Belted Kingfisher, 
1 (1); Black-billed Magpie, 1 (1); Great Blue 
Heron, +; Am. Widgeon, +; Barrow’s Goldeneye, 
+; Rough-legged Hawk, +; Pileated Woodpecker, 
+; Williamson’s Sapsucker, ++; White-headed 
Woodpecker, +; Common Raven, +; Pigmy Nut- 
hatch, +; White-breasted Nuthatch, +; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, +. Average Total: 56 birds (den- 
sity, 70 per 100 acres). Remarks: Only once (and 
that was during the first two weeks) was there any 
evidence of other people being in the area. A logging 
company opened a road that runs across the north 
and east side of the area. This road was used but 
they were not working in this vicinity. The counts 
were made only on week ends or holidays. The 
counts were taken during the middle of the day. All 
the brush seeds were gone or covered with snow. 
The coniferous seeds were the only ones available as 
food. Owing to the extremely warm weather the 
Caddis Flies and the mosquitoes were hatching in Feb- 
ruary—Mnrs. May Gray, Mr. Bert Gray and Mrs. 
ANNA STRAHAN (compiler), Fort Klamath, Oreg. 
23. HUMID COASTAL REDWOOD FOREST. 
—Location: 3 miles north of Park Headquarters, Big 
Basin Redwoods State Park, on the western slope of 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, Santa Cruz County, Cali- 
fornia. The census plot is located within the Redwood 
Grove Natural Area known as Hundred-Acre Woods. 
Size: 25 acres, paced. Description of Area: De- 
scribed in Audubon Field Notes 11:440 (1957) as 
a Breeding-Bird Census area. Weather: Warm and 
pleasant, relatively dry, with frosty nights until Jan. 
23. Then there was a rainy period that lasted through- 
out the census period, with occasional gusty windy 
days. Temperature during this rainy season varied 
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between about 45° at night to about 55° during the 
day. During the earlier, warm-day period, the tem. 
peratures varied daily from about 31° to 69°. Coy. 
erage: Dec. 28; Jan. 1, 11, 20, 31; Feb. 8, 13. Time 
per trip averaged about 21/, hours; one observer each 
trip. Census: Oregon Junco, 119 (476); Varied 
Thrush, 38 (152); Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 2g 
(112); Pine Siskin, 22 (88); Pigmy Nuthatch, 17 
(68); California Woodpecker, 5 (20); Fox Sparrow, 
5 (20); Brown Creeper, 4 (16); Winter Wren, 3 
(12); Steller’s Jay, 3 (12); Townsend’s Warbler, 
3 (12); Hutton’s Vireo, 2 (8); Ruby-crowned King. 
let, 2 (8); Purple Finch, 1 (4); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1 (4); Hermit Thrush, 1 (4); Sharp. 
shinned Hawk, +; Red-shafted Flicker, +; Hairy 
Woodpecker, +; Red-breasted Sapsucker, +; wood. 
pecker (sp.) +. Average Total: 254 birds (density, 
1016 per 100 acres). Remarks: The census period 
was divided by weather conditions into distinct 
phases. The warm, pleasant, and fairly dry period 
from Dec. 20 to Jan. 23 provided good conditions for 
good numbers of birds. Food supplies seemed plenti- 
ful. The redwood and Douglas Fir seeds were relished 
by large flocks’ of Pine Siskins. Earlier, in November, 
the Madrofias had an excellent crop of berries draw- 
ing large flocks of Robins, Cedar Waxwings and 
thrushes. And the ground-feeding birds appeared to 
find plenty of food among the duff. The maximum 
numbers of birds of most species were found on the 
study area on Jan. 1 and Jan. 20. Then came the 
rainy season, the second weather phase. It rained 
almost daily, not always heavily. And there were at 
least two very windy days with gusts that whipped 
the tree tops and probably spilled the seeds from the 
conifer cones. Heavy rains, at times, poured over 
the ground, carrying, no doubt, good proportions of 
the ground-feeders’ food into the streams. Perhaps 
direct storm damage to the birds also occurred. At 
any rate, the three census trips following the onset 
of the rains showed a definite decrease in numbers 
of the following species: Pigmy Nuthatch, Varied 
Thrush, Fox Sparrow, Oregon Junco, and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet. In addition, the following species 
were not found at all on the last three trips: Pine 
Siskin, Purple Finch, Red-shafted Flicker, Hermit 
Thrush, and Golden-crowned Kinglet. The other 
major species, (7.e., Chestnut-backed Chickadee, Win- 
ter Wren, Townsend's Warbler, Hutton’s Vireo, 
Brown Creeper, and Steller’s Jay) stayed in fairly 
constant numbers throughout the census period. So it 
appears that those birds that depend upon conifer 
seeds, and perhaps other tree fruits, and the ground- 
feeding species are most affected by the winter sea- 
son downpours of rain. The numbers of birds that 
winter among the redwoods by gleaning insect food 
from the “middle-story” of the forest do not fluctu- 
ate so much. Another possible explanation for the 
disappearance of some of the birds could be that they 
moved to higher elevations. From observations else- 
where in Big Basin State Park, this may be, at least 
in part, the case (although not statistically investi- 
gated) for Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Varied Thrushes, 
Oregon Juncos and Purple Finches.—ELEANOR A. 
and Ropert W. PuGuH, Big Basin Redwoods State 
Park, California. 





